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THE    TWO    FATHERS. 

SECOND  PART. 
Intnr  ftlnii*. 

CHAPTER   I. 

A  YEAR  has  transpired  since  the  occurrences  which  we  have 
already  related. 

On  the  road  from  Paris,  towards  Orleans,  at  about  half 
a  league's  distance  from  the  great  city,  where  it  begins  to 
be  lined  with  green  trees,  across  the  fields  on  the  left  there 
is  a  poor  little  wooden  house,  which,  surrounded  by  innumer- 
able elegant  seats  and  charming  summer  residences  of  the 
wealthy,  seems  like  a  faded  flower  in  the  midst  of  a  luxurious 
garden.  It  is  9  o'clock  at  night,  and  a  woman  of  forty  years  of 
age  or  more  is  perspiring,  although  it  is  Autumn,  turning  over 
and  over  in  a  kneading-trough  a  large  quantity  of  dough,  into 
which,  from  time  to  time,  she  plunges  her  fists,  while  upon  it  the 
palms  of  her  hands  are  between-times  heard  to  fall  with  meas- 
ured chap  . .  .  chap. ...  As  she  bends  over  the  meal  a  sigh  escapes 
her.  From  time  to  time,  with  the  back  of  her  hand  she  wipes 
the  perspiration  from  her  forehead  and  dries  it  with  her  apron. 
She  seems  listening  now  to  what  is  passing  in  the  narrow  lane 
which  fronts  her  house,  and  again  dries  up  her  perspiration. 
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Now  she  trims  the  lamp  which  lights  her  and  continues  her 
work  with  renewed  vigor,  drawing  strength  from  her  weakness  ; 
for  the  poor  thing  is  a  woman,  and  not  accustomed  to  labor  so 
severe  as  kneading  meal  and  egg's  to  make  cakes.  After  the 
lapse  of  some  minutes  footsteps  and  female  voices  are  heard 
approaching  :  she  wraps  the  dough,  after  taking  up  a  pinch  and 
seeing  that  it  is  full  of  eyes,  in  a  blanket,  which  she  draws  well 
all  over  it,  covers  up  the  trough,  and  rubbing  her  hands  to  sepa- 
rate the  remains  of  the  dough,  asks : 

—  Who's  there  ?    Is  it  you,  my  daughters  ?     Have  you  got 
any  news  ? 

Those  to  whom  the  question  was  addressed  were  at  that 
instant  treading  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and  the  older  of 
them  replied : 

—  Nothing.  Madame  Baume,  nothing:  and  this  poor  creature 
is  nearly  drowned  in  her  tears. 

—  It  is  odd,  it  does  seem  strange  ;  but  come  in,  come  in, 
you  must  not  distress  yourselves  :   who  knows  what  will  come 
of  it  all  ?     Perhaps  it  will  be  all  for  the  best,  and  things  may 
turn  out  better  than  we  could  hope  for. 

Those  who  had  just  arrived  came  in :  the  younger  one 
directed  her  steps  to  the  farther  end  of  the  house,  opened  a 
door,  threw  herself  upon  the  bed,  burying  her  head  in  the 
clothes  to  stifle  her  sobs.  Her  companion  and  she  who  was 
kneading  remained  alone,  and  the  former  raised  her  hands  as 
though  giving  to  understand  that  something  sinister  had  hap- 
pened which  might  prove  detrimental  to  her  who  was  absent. 
The  groans  of  the  latter,  who  was  stretched  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  did  not  permit  of  the  continuation  of  this  mute  scene 
between  the  two,  who  came  in,  shaking  their  heads,  with  open 
eyes  and  compressed  lips,  to  console  the  afflicted  girl.  They 
had  hardly  opened  their  mouths  in  their  endeavor  to  mitigate 
her  pain — for  women  think  that  the  way  to  console  is  by  hur- 
riedly and  confusedly  talking — when  the  youthful  maiden 
burst  into  a  copious  flood  of  tears,  and  with  broken  words  said : 
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—  They  must  ....  have  killed  him  ....  or  else  ....  how 
could  ....  he  have  been  ....  two  days  ....  without  seeing  me  ! . . . 

—  But,  my  daughter,  this  is  not  the  first  time  it  has  hap- 
pened that  he  has  passed  two  "or  three  days  in  Paris.     Don't  you 
see  the  poor  fellow  is  in  desperation  to  find  some  employment ! 
Who  knows  but  he  may  come  to-night  and  bring  good  news  ? 
Remember  that  this  year  past  he  has  done  this  many  times. 

—  Madame  Baume   is  right,  don't   distress  yourself :    how 
many  times  has  he  staid  away  some  days  and  you  have  not 
been  like  this  ? 

—  It  is  true  he  used  to  stay  ;   but   he  has  told  me  of  it 
before   going    away,   and    the    day   before    yesterday   he    said 
nothing   to  me,  nothing.      The  only  thing  I  know  is,  that  he 
was  very  sad  ;   that  he  had   no  change  of  linen  ;    that   I  saw 
him  weeping  before   going  to  bed  the  overnight,  and  having 
asked  him  why,  he  replied  :  "  My  darling,  and  would  you  have 
me  not  weep,  seeing  that  I  can  turn  nothing  that  I  have  learn- 
ed to  account,  and  that  we  are  an  insupportable  burden  to  Mad. 
Baume  and  our  friend  ?      Oh  !  if  I  were  dead  you  would  be 
happier."      These  are  his  very  words,  and  for  this  I  fear  ;    I 
fear  he  may  have  thrown  himself  into  the  Seine  ! 

And  she  covered  her  heavenly  eyes  with  two  hands  as  soft 
as  down. 

—  Good  God  ! — exclaimed  the  maker  of  cakes — and  why 
do  you  think  of  such  things  now  ?     Were  you  not  worse  off 
when  Martha  came  here  with  you  1    And  has  not  God  provided 
for  all  for  a  year  ?     Come,  daughter,  come,  don't  distress  your- 
self !     We  poor  people  must  be  cheerful  so  as  not  to  make  our- 
selves sick  and  unable  to  work.      You  will  see  he  will  come 
to-night  or  to-morrow  and  every  thing  will  be  arranged. 

—  She    is   right, — added    the    girl's   companion — Madame 
Baume  is  right ;    you  are  afflicting  yourself  too  much   about 
trifles.     And  more,  you  offend  me  thinking  you  can  be  a  trou- 
ble to  me  because  you  are  unfortunate,  as  all  of  us  in  this 
house  are. 
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—  Ah,  Martha,  you  do  not  know  what  I  suffer  for  him  ! 

A  woman   stifles   in    her  breast   pride,  melancholy,  sufferings, 
misery,  so  that  she  is  but  loved  ;  but  a  man  is  more  ambitious. 
And  seeing  himself  so  cast  down,  his   illusions  vanished,  de- 
prived of  that  kind  father,  finding  no  result  in  any  thing,  with- 
out a  future,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  he  is  capable  of  any  thing 
a  strong  mind  can  conceive  of.     Martha,  I,  who  have  been  edu- 
cated by  that  unfortunate  father  of  adoption,  like  a  man,  can 
appreciate  better  than  the  generality  of  women  the  heart  of  one 
who  like  him  sees  that  spacious  horizon,  of  which  at  nineteen 
years  he  dreamt,  contracting  itself.     Yes,  yes  ;  if  he  does  not 
come  to-night  or  to-morrow,  I  ...  I  will  go  to  Paris,  and  .  .  . 
and  we  will  see  what  has  happened. 

The  three  kept  silence,  for  the  two  could  not  comprehend 
that  which  had  rendered  the  maiden  mute.  Mad.  Baume,  as 
though  to  dispel  the  grief  of  the  beautiful  girl,  introduced  the 
following  conversation,  addressing  Martha  : 

—  My  daughters,  an  idea  has  occurred  to  me,  and  I  think 
something  might  be  obtained  for  Hector. 

—  And  what  is  it,  Mad.  Baume  ? 

—  What  is  it,  Ma'am  ? 

—  Why,  Hector  having   so  much   talent,  and  such  distin- 
guished manners,  I  have  no  doubt  he  could  obtain  a  good  situ- 
ation by  calling  on  the  young  lady  of  the  Green  Villa,  whose 
family  I  was  acquainted  with  before  Col.  Baume  went  to  Africa 
in  the  year  '31  ;  but  whom  I  have  not  seen  since  the  death  of 
my  husband,  for  poverty  even  makes  folks  shy. 

—  Excuse   me,  Mad.  Baume, —  said   Martha  —  this  young 
lady  of  the  Chateau  Vert  is  not  the  one  who  passed  the  sum- 
mer there  ? 

—  The  same  ;  and  she  has  just  returned,  or  will  return  in 
a  few  days,  according  to  what  the  steward's  wife  told  me  this 
morning  returning  from  the  city. 

—  She  has  a  very  amiable  air. 

—  Her  family  belongs  to  the  old  aristocracy,  and  for  their 
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amiability  they  seem  rather  to  be  people  accustomed  to  suffer- 
ing than  rich.  The  younger  sister  was  married  some  years 
ago. 

And  how  shall  we  introduce  ourselves  to  the  chateau,  Mad. 
Baume  ? 

—  And  what  papers  will  Hector  present  which  will  accredit 
him  as  a  professor  ?     And  if  they  accept  him  and  he  goes  to 
live  in  the  house  of  these  Seigneurs,  where  shall  I  remain  ? 
Do  you  believe,  Martha,  that  I  am  capable  of  entering  under 
the  roof  of  one  of  these  Seigneurs,  after  what  my  dear  Doctor 
enjoined  upon  me,  after  what  happened  to  yo.u,  after  the  hatred 
I  bear  them  for  their  conduct  ?     Do  you  believe  Hector  would 
ever  consent  to  let  me  set  foot  in  the  palaces  of  the  great,  to 
whom  he  has  sworn  eternal  hatred  ?     Think  you  not  we  should 
be  in  a  continual  hell  ?     Oh  !   no  :    this  step  is  impossible  in 
our  circumstances.     As  a  last  resort  we  will  take  a  spade  and 
as  day-laborers  we  will  earn,  he  and  I,  our  sustenance  :  we  will 
work  together,  we  shall  have  the  more  courage  :   I  will  do  all 
that  my  strength  permits,  and  he  will  surpass  even  himself,  see- 
ing ourselves  free  from  the  power  of  the  great.     The  poor  feels 
for  the  poor,  and  does  not  insult  him ;  the  great  despises  and 
debases  him. 

—  You    are    right. —  exclaimed    Martha  —  you    are    right, 
Rosamunda,  it  were  better  to  die  than  to  enter  the  house*  of 
one  of  these  soulless  beings  :  I  know  it  by  experience. 

—  But,  my  daughter,  if  you  believe  all  the  nobles  are  so, 
you  have  studied  in  a  bad  school.     What  would  become  of  us 
without   them  1      Trades,  the  luxury  by  which   so  many  live, 
fancy  articles,  the  flowers  of  the  field,  all  kinds  of  work  that 
we  do,  it  is  they  consume  them  all,  and  they  give  us  their 
money,  and  through  them  we  have  wherewith  to  live. 

—  Excuse  me,  Mad.  Baume,  excuse  me.      This  false  idea 
entertained  by  the  poor,  this  having  always  looked  up  to  the 
great  as  to  demigods,  makes  them  trample  us  under  their  feet. 
What  would  become  of  us  without  them  ?     And  what  would 
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become  of  them  without  us  ?  Would  they  eat,  drink,  dress, 
sleep,  live  luxuriously,  have  sumptuous  palaces  like  those  they 
dwell  in,  wait  upon  themselves  ?  What  would  they  do  with 
their  arms,  if  perchance  they  had  any  without  the  poor  making 
them  ?  What  would  they  do  with  their  money,  if  perchance 
they  possessed  any  without  the  sweat  of  the  poor  1  They 
would  die  of  hunger,  or  they  would  work,  assimilating  them- 
selves to  us,  to  satisfy  their  necessities.  And  now  that  our 
erroneous  opinions  make  us  regard  them  as  privileged  beings, 
what  are  we  ?  Their  slaves.  We  work  for  what  they  please 
to  give  us,  and  even  bow  our  heads  when  they  do  us  the  honor 
of  employing  us.  Oh  !  Mad.  Baume,  if  all  the  working  classes 
were  to  fraternize  together  and  make  a  contract  to  cause  them- 
selves to  be  paid  what  was  just,  you  would  see  how  would  end 
the  dependence  of  the  poor,  how  he  would  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  rich  and  of  the  magnate.  And  you  forget  the  moral 
tyranny.  Read  the  trials  of  the  greater  part  of  the  criminals ; 
read  the  melancholy  scenes  which  take  place  in  those  palaces, 
and  you  will  see  that  the  virtuous  girl  ought  never  to  enter 
service,  for  this  is  but  to  serve  for  food  to  vice.  Don't  bo 
alarmed  at  hearing  me  speak  thus.  I  have  been  educated  in 
this  manner,  and  the  father  whom  it  pleased  Heaven  to  grant 
me — when  my  own  and  my  mother  abandoned  me — imbued 
me  with  manly  maxims,  engendered  in  me  a  manly  heart,  and 
enlightened  my  mind  in  a  manly  fashion.  And  in  fact  for 
Hector  to  be  reconciled  to  serve  jointly  with  me  in  one  of 
these  houses,  is  impossible. 

—  Then  what  can  you  do,  my  children  ?     Experience  has 
been,  till  now,  too  bitter  for  you  to  retain  illusions :  what  can 
you  do  ? 

—  What  will  we  do  ?     This  night  or  to-morrow  he  cannot 
but  arrive,  and  we  will  see. 

-  What  will  they  do,  Madame  Baume  ?  I  do  not  at  this 
moment  know  how  to  reply  ;  but  Martha  is  her  sister,  and 
between  you  and  us  three,  we  shall  not  fail  to  find  something 
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•which  will  make  us  independent  of  all  the  world,  and  supply 
us  with  a  subsistence. 

—  Well,  come,  don't  let  us  say  any  more  about  it.     It  is 
already  late,  my  daughters,    and  we  shall  have  to  get  up  at 
three  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  to  make  the  twists,  to  bake 
them,  and  send  them  into  the  city  before  seven. 

—  Come,  Rosamunda,  don't  be  like  this  ;    let  us  come  to 
bed  :  you  will  see  that  Hector  will  return  to-morrow. 

—  And  where  have  you  been  since  seven  o'clock  ? 

—  Eh  !  bien,  Madame  Baume,  this  girl  made  me  go  as  far 
as   the  Barricre,   thinking  we   might  meet  him   in  the   road  : 
and  we  have  had  two  frights,  which  must  have  contributed  not 
a  little  to  her  sadness. 

—  That  was  very  wrong,    my  daughter  ;     at    these    hours 
there  is  great  risk  in  going  along  the  road  to  Paris,  and  more 
to  approach  the  Barriercs.     Well,  good  night. 

—  Good  night,  Madame. 

—  Madame  Baume,  if  perchance  my  Hector  comes  to-night, 
don't  disturb  yourself,  we  will  open  the  door. 

—  As  you  please,  my  daughter.     Good  night. 

—  Good  night  to  you. 

The  silence  that  reigned  in  that  abject  cottage  some  minutes 
after  was  interrupted  only  by  the  sighs  of  Rosamunda,  who 
could  not  close  her  eyes,  because  on  doing  so  the  most  fearful 
phantoms  were  presented  to  her  mind. 

To  love  at  sixteen  is  in  a  woman  an  affair  which  occupies 
the  whole  heart,  and  as  many  minutes  as  are  pointed  out  by  the 
hand  that  marks  the  day  and  the  night :  love  in  a  girl  of  extra- 
ordinary imagination,  of  warm  heart,  of  eccentric  and  manly 
education,  resembles  only  the  agitation  of  a  volcano  ;  love  in  a 
woman  of  a  character  such  as  that  of  the  adoptive  daughter  of 
Schmidt,  is  worthy  of  being  studied  ;  for,  in  general,  girls  love 
with  the  imagination,  and  are  smitten  with  beauty,  with  the 
superficial  ;  but  they  do  not  penetrate  the  soul  of  him  who 
makes  them  pass  whole  nights  sleeplessly  dreaming  ;  but  Rosa- 
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munda's  love  for  Hector  is  the  union  of  the  tender  flower  \vith 
its  perfumes,  to  the  old  trunk  with  its  solidity  ;  it  is  the  blend- 
ing of  the  child  and  the  matron ;  it  is  the  union  of  the  fascina- 
tions of  her  sex  with  the  vehemence  of  the  man  ;  it  presents  a 
picture  rare  at  this  age,  and  disgusting  at  one  more  advanced, 
which  is  the  only  epoch  in  the  life  of  a  woman  that  has  presented 
it  to  us  :  and  it  even  admits  no  comparison,  for  the  woman  of 
the  world,  the  courtesan,  one  who  is  accustomed  to  these 
alternatives,  has  lost  that  which  makes  this  one  so  incompara- 
bly and  unspeakably  interesting,  which  is  Innocence.  One  thing 
more  ought  to  be  added,  which  gives  not  less  splendor  to  her 
refined  love.  To  love  while  enjoying  all  the  comforts,  or  at 
least  not  wanting  the  necessaries  of  life,  having  family,  friends, 
country,  known  parents,  has  no  points  of  contact  with  the  love 
of  Rosamunda,  who  was  wanting  in  all.  We  may  be  pretty 
nearly  sure  that  the  human  heart,  when  it  is  surrounded  with 
comforts,  and  has  to  cherish  the  love  of  parents,  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  of  family,  loses  much  of  its  intensity  in  this  mono- 
passion  which  wants  every  thing  for  itself.  Rosamunda  looks 
at  Hector,  and  sees  the  man  the  most  perfect  in  the  moral 
order  of  whom  she  has  any  conception,  for  both  think  the 
same,  feel  the  same,  see  with  the  same  spectacles  ;  Rosamunda 
in  the  physical  order  finds  nothing  which  can  be  compared 
with  her  Herculean  companion  ;  Rosamunda  has  no  father,  nor 
mother,  nor  brothers,  nor  family,  nor  friends,  but  Hector ;  for 
Rosamunda,  Hector  is  the  future  ;  he  represents  name,  fame, 
glory  ;  in  him  she  sees  riches,  pleasures,  the  world.  Hector 
is  her  soul,  and  she  his  mind.  Schmidt  has  blended  these 
two  natures  ;  into  the  weak  he  has  passed  the  blood  of  the 
strong,  he  has  infused  the  phosphorus  of  the  imagination  of 
the  girl  into  the  powerful  fancy  of  the  youth,  he  has  balanced 
these  two  powers ;  and  now  the  woman  is  not  the  complement 
of  the  man  but  his  equal,  the  man  has  ceased  to  be  the  one 
sole  head  of  both  bodies,  the  woman  has  not  been  made  ex- 
clusively for  him,  the  man  has  been  so  constituted  that  he 
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forms  a  part  of  her,  and  she  finds  herself  in  his  essence  or  in 
his  very  soul. 

Oh  !  what  a  revolution  has  Schmidt  wrought  in  these  beings  ! 
If  St.  Paul  were  to  come  down  to  the  world,  he  would  find  him-^ 
self  under  the  necessity  of  making  an  exception  in  their  favor  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.*  Rosamunda  now  feels  the  in- 
fluence of  what  Schmidt  performed  eight  years  ago.  She  seeks 
sleep,  this  consolation  of  the  unhappy,  and  finds  it  not  :  the  fa- 
tigue caused  her  by  her  walk  to  the  Barriere  has  exalted  her 
nervous  system  ;  and  it  is  another  element  of  sur-excitation, 
which  makes  her  turn  in  her  bed  a  hundred  times  without  being 
once  able  to  take  that  position  which  paralyzes  the  senses. 
Sleep,  Rosa — munda,  among  the  thorns  of  this  world,  because, 
the  more  thou  dost  agitate  thyself,  the  sharper  will  be  the  pricks 
which  lacerate  thy  spirit.  Let  her  sleep.  And  how  will  it  be 
possible  for  her  to  do  so  if  she  is  without  the  perfume  of  the 
poppy  which  her  Hector  is  to  her  ?  Poor  girl  !  if  thou  givest 
in  at  the  beginning  of  the  battles,  if  thou  destroyest  thy  consti- 
tution with  sleeplessness,  fatigued  with  thy  burden,  may  it  not 
happen  to  thee  that,  thy  beauty  disappearing,  thy  beloved  com- 
panion may  make  comparisons  between  thine  thus  faded  and  the 
fresh  luxuriance  of  another  ?  But  this  reflection  finds  no  place 
in  the  mind  of  the  woman  whom  we  see  suffering.  Jealousy  ! 
She  knows  it  not,  nor  comprehends  it.  Who  will  understand 
Hector  as  she  does  ?  This  question  has  so  little  signification 
for  her,  that  the  heart,  instead  of  accelerating  its  movement, 
converts  it  into  one  more  deep,  more  calm.  How  add  to  the 
existence  of  the  young  man  another  unless  it  were  that  of  the 
daughter  of  the  science  of  Schmidt  ?  This  would  be  to  form 
a  statue  of  bronze  and  wax,  the  former  of  which  would  put  out 
of  shape  the  latter  ;  or  this  latter  would  be  monstrously  dis- 
solved at  the  rays  of  the  sun,  confounding  the  beautiful  forms  of 
its  half. 

*  First  Epistle,  chapter  XI. 
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The  delicious  body  of  Rosamunda  took  first  one  position, 
then  another,  then  she  sighed,  then  passed  her  hand  over 
her  burning  face  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  devouring  fever,  to 
•which  things  she  was  ignorant  of  contributed,  her  soul  of  fire 
lan  over  her  whole  system,  like  the  flame  over  spirit  of  wine 
when  it  becomes  tired  of  burning  and  begins  to  turn  pale,  which 
shines  now  here,  now  there,  now  in  a  little  corner,  now  in  the 
centre  with  pallid  and  dying  flame. 

It  is  constantly  said  that  "  no  girls  are  bad-looking  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,"  and  in  general  this  proverb  is  true,  although  most 
assuredly  we  have  seen  girls  of  fifteen,  who,  for  their  deformity, 
deserved  to  be  reckoned  fifty  !  The  beauty  of  Rosamunda, 
already  described,  had  not  been  tarnished  by  the  sufferings  of 
the  terrible  night  she  passed,  and  the  aurora  had  not  yet  tinted 
the  fields  with  its  orange-colored  hue,  when  she  and  Martha,  free 
from  their  toils,  were  roaming  over  the  vicinity  ;  the  one  ex- 
pecting Hector,  the  other  in  hopes  rather  of  falling  in  with  the 
young  lady  of  the  Green  Villa.  This  desire  had  in  it  something 
of  a  prognostic,  of  a  secret  impulse,  of  a  mysterious  suggestion. 
We  may  rest  assured  that  presentiments  are  a  kind  of  somnam- 
bulist vision  which  we  have  while  awake.  Martha  was  convinced 
that  if  a  person  of  education  saw  her  companion  that  morning, 
from  the  passions  respired  in  her  countenance,  united  to  her  ex- 
cessive beauty,  she  would  not  be  able  to  help  speaking  to  her  ; 
and  to  speak  to  her,  was  to  be  captivated.  It  is  true  the 
daughter  of  the  laborer  could  not  estimate  the  beauty  of  Rosa- 
munda at  its  true  value  ;  for  the  proportioned  symmetry  of 
academic  forms  is  not  known  to  the  vulgar,  who  generally  judge 
that  which  is  scarcely  regular  to  be  divine.  All  men  are  not 
artists,  we  admit,  and  therefore  it  will  happen  that  those  who 
are  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  art  would  many  times  have  their 
attention  arrested  by  objects  which  give  the  generality  of  men 
no  concern.  So  much  the  better  for  the  connaisseur,  as  no  one 
disputes  with  him  his  rare  jewels,  and  very  much  the  better  for 
the  jewels,  as  they  do  not  find  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the 
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ignorant.  Therefore  it  was  that  during  the  year  which  the  girl 
had  passed  in  the  cottage,  although  many  had  seen  her,  no  one 
thought  of  disturbing  her  tranquillity,  and  the  clowns  of  the 
neighborhood  saw  in  her  nothing  but  a  ridiculous  girl  who 
looked  more  like  a  man  than  a  woman,  but  that  she  made 
amends  by  the  mass  of  flaxen  ringlets  which  waved  around 
her  alabaster  neck  and  swelling,  unquiet  bosom. 

Martha  knew  by  instinct  that  the  girl  would,  in  course  of 
time,  become  the  object  of  admiration  to  the  citizens  versed  in 
the  arts,  and  would  strike  the  attention  of  women  of  society  by 
her  eccentric  manners,  peculiar  taste,  and  perspicuous  talent. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  inclination  for  approaching  the 
Green  Villa  was,  however,  the  talk  of  the  preceding  night. 
Looking  towards  the  road  to  Paris,  they  both  went  on  ascend- 
ing a  little  hill  which  furnished  them  with  the  coup  d'ceil  they 
desired,  laying  at  their  feet,  from  the  spot  they  were  treading, 
the  avenues  to  the  capital.  Under  the  shade  of  some  leafy  elms 
with  heart-shaped  leaves,  they  sat  down.  After  they  had  left 
the  house,  they  did  not  exchange  two  words ;  each  of  them  had 
a  world  of  thoughts  which  sealed  her  lips.  While  thus  seated, 
relieved  from  their  fatigue,  Rosamunda  said  : 

—  He  must  come  about  this  time  in  the  morning,  or  else  he 
will  remain  till  the  evening.     How  does  it  seem  to  you,  Martha? 

—  It  must  be  so. 

—  My  dear  friend,  I  suffer  what  you  cannot  conceive.  If  at 
least  he  would  let  me  work,  our  situation  would  not  be  so  de- 
plorable ;  but  his  love  for  me  blinds  him,  and  he  judges  that  to 
be  occupied,  and  to  gain  what  little  my  hands  could  succeed  in 
earning,  would  make  me  unhappy.  Oh  !  my  Hector,  Rosa- 
munda, provided  she  but  sees  you  happy,  will  undertake  what 
you  cannot  imagine.  You  have  never  loved,  Martha  ? 

—  Never. 

—  That  is  why  you  are  so  reserved  with  me. 

—  I! 

—  You,  Martha,  you.     You  don't   give    me   one    consola- 
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tion,  you  don't  speak  to  me  of  him,  you  don't  suggest  to 
me  any  means  of  alleviating  the  torments  which  his  noble 
heart  experiences.  Dear  Martha,  one  who  has  never  loved 
cannot  possibly  console  one  who  feels  in  her  soul  a  fire 
•which  consumes  it.  And  if  misery  is  added,  the  impossi- 
bility of  attaining  that  which  makes  existence  tolerable. 
oh  !  then,  then,  the  only  thing  left  to  us  is  to  weep.  Do  you 
know  what  it  is  to  love  1  Then  imagine  it  as  an  enormous 
stone  which  seeks  to  descend  from  the  summit  of  a  mountain  to 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  which  rolls  on,  while  its  progress, 
in  its  precipitate  descent,  is  obstructed  by  massive  trees,  which, 
though  they  do  not  entirely  arrest  its  course,  do  retard  the  mo- 
ment it  so  anxiously  desires  :  and  this  rock  rolls  on,  crushing 
and  creaking  and  cracking,  dashing  off  fragments  from  its 
side,  leaving  portions  of  itself  behind  wherever  it  rolls,  torn 
from  it  by  concussion  against  the  obstacles  in  its  path  ;  but 
nothing  can  make  it  suspend  its  fall,  its  end  is  the  abyss,  and  un- 
til it  arrives,  it  suffers,  it  suffers  the  agony  of  death,  for  its  end 
is  the  sepulchre.  And  even  there,  love  is  beyond  the  compari- 
son ;  for  in  the  grave  this  passion  must  find  the  means  of  pro- 
longing itself,  even  to  Eternity,  and  even  there  it  conceives  of 
no  Glory  without  Love. 

— How  unjust  you  are  towards  me,  Rosamunda  !  I  have  never 
loved  any  one  but  you,  and  my  love  for  you  is  not  a  stone,  it 
is  ....  it  is  ....  it  is  like  the  water  of  the  river,  as  Hector 
says,  which  enters  the  sea  to  go  forth  anew,  and  return  again  to 
the  sea. 

—  Poor  Martha  ! 

And  the  bewitching  adopted  daughter  of  Schmidt  encircled 
the  neck  of  her  friend  with  two  arms  that  the  Venus  of  Canova 
might  dispute  with  her.  Both  wept. 

One  who  loves  and  expects,  lives  in  dread :  the  graceful  girl 
had  her  countenance  turned  towards  the  road,  although  her  bosom 
beat  against  that  of  Martha.  Suddenly  she  stands  upright  and 
exclaims  : 
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— Dearest  Martha,  is  not  that  he  who  is  coming  1  .  .   .  . 

They  unlocked  their  interwoven  limbs  and  began  to  search  the 
horizon.  The  man  who  was  coming  took  another  direction  which 
brought  him  nearer  to  their  scrutinizing  gaze :  after  a  moment 
of  closest  attention  the  maiden  said  : 

—Is  it  ?  ....    No. 

Her  expression  was  so  frigid  that  one  who  listened  would 
have  fancied  he  heard  the  word  Snow.  As  yet  she  had  not  re- 
covered from  the  pain  caused  by  her  mistake,  when  in  the 
dale  at  their  feet,  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  carriage :  Martha 
looked,  turned  her  head  towards  the  Green  Villa  which  was 
about  a  gun-shot  off,  and  observing  that  there  were  persons  com- 
ing out  to  meet  the  carriage,  she  drew  Rosamunda  along  with  her 
towards  the  Villa,  in  order  to  arrive  before  the  person  who  was 
directing  her  course  thither,  which  was  easy  because  her  path 
was  straight  and  the  coach  had  to  take  a  circuitous  direction. 

What  our  two  friends  said  in  their  short  transit  we  do  not 
know,  because  we  have  fixed  our  attention  upon  the  lady  who 
is  going  towards  the  chateau,  and  who  at  this  moment  has  en- 
tered the  little  plot  which,  surrounded  with  iron  railing,  serves 
as  the  parterre  to  the  pleasant  mansion  of  the  beautiful  aristo- 
crat. 

A  man  would  have  observed  closely,  as  the  lady  descended 
from  the  carriage,  the  slender  foot,  the  graceful  form,  and  the 
fold  torn  from  her  veil  in  order  that  she  might  see  better  ;  but 
Martha  regards  nothing  but  the  coat  of  arms  displayed  on  the 
door,  and  on  the  livery  of  the  servants,  which  she  well  enough 
knows,  as  is  betrayed  by  the  changes  of  color  in  her  countenance. 
As  for  Rosamunda  the  things  she  sees  disquiet  her  but  very 
little :  the  only  thing  that  calls  her  attention  is  two  little  chil- 
dren, one  of  five  and  the  other  of  seven  years,  who  are  playing 
in  the  garden,  at  the  entrance  of  the  carriage-way,  and  who,  as 
it  seems  to  her,  are  in  some  danger  from  the  carriage.  The 
coachman  remains  alone,  while  the  footmen  have  gone  to  take 
a  portmanteau,  which  they  have  drawn  from  the  coach,  into  the 
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house,  and  the  noble  lady,  surrounded  by  the  upper  servants,  is 
employed  in  looking  at  the  flowers  in  the  garden,  upon  the  right. 
In  one  of  those  moments  in  which  the  well-fed  lazy  horses  were 
pawing  the  ground,  making  the  sparks  fly  under  their  hoofs, 
without  moving  from  the  same  spot,  the  little  boy  of  five  years 
followed  the  top  with  which  he  was  playing,  and,  without  think- 
ing of  what  might  happen  to  him,  ran  under  the  belly  of  the 
Normandy  studs.  A  cry  came  from  the  mouth  of  the  little 
girl  his  sister,  a  curse  in  a  low  tone  from  that  of  the  coachman, 
and  in  a  loud  tone  a  cry  to  the  little  one  to  come  out  as  fast  as 
he  could  :  all  turned  to  look,  the  little  one  stood  there  frighten- 
ed without  daring  to  move  a  foot,  and  an  incident  which  wetted 
him  from  head  to  foot  stretched  him  at  the  feet  of  the  animals. 
The  coachman  held  in  the  beasts,  the  bystanders  cried  out,  but 
no  one  stirred.  Rosamunda  with  the  lightness  of  a  gazelle  drew 
out  the  child  from  under  the  feet  of  the  pair,  and  presented  him 
to  his  parents,  who  were  people  of  the  chateau.  This  scene  oc- 
casioned in  the  young  lady  irresistible  sympathies  for  the  very 
beautiful  country  girl  she  had  before  her. 

Those  who  know  what  it  is  to  be  father  and  mother  will  be 
able  to  imagine  the  demonstrations  of  gratitude  which  these 
would  make  to  Rosamunda,  and  the  opportunity  which  her  con- 
duct and  nobleness  would  give  to  the  aristocratic  young  lady  to 
put  some  questions  to  her :  for  it  was  not  admiration  of  her 
beauty  and  good  soul  only  which  made  her  sympathize  with  the 
maiden,  there  was  something  more,  according  to  what  may  be 
collected  from  the  fixing  of  her  eyes,  which,  for  some  minutes, 
she  neither  took  from  her,  nor  opened  or  shut.  After  some  few 
words  which  the  lady,  with  extreme  kindness,  addressed  to 
Rosamunda,  the  peasant  girls  absented  themselves.  She  who 
remained  followed  with  her  looks  the  departing  girl,  and  she  who 
accompanied  the  latter  said  not  a  word  the  whole  way.  It 
would  seem  that  this  interview  could  not  have  left  more  impres- 
sion on  their  minds  than  the  transitory  satisfaction  of  having  set 
a  little  angel  free  from  the  danger  in  which  he  was  placed. 


CHAPTER    II. 

IT  is  two  days  ago  that  what  our  readers  are  going  to  hear 
passed  in  Paris,  at  12  o'clock  at  noon.  In  the  Rue  Royale  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  there  is  an  entry  so 
full  of  show-bills,  that  one  who  stopped  to  read  could  not  but  think 
that  here  one  half  of  the  world  of  business  lived,  and  the  other 
half  lay  buried.  Agencies  of  servants,  of  clerks,  of  journeymen, 
of  marriages  :  large  cards  of  attorneys,  proctors,  pettifoggers, 
money-lenders  :  advertisements  of  physicians  and  gratuitous 
consultations  in  sicknesses  not  to  be  named  :  bills  unintelligible, 
original  notices,  absurd  demands,  undecipherable  characters : 
the  entry  of  this  house  seems  to  be  a  Hoard,  from  which 
some  bills  have  been  pulled  down,  and  others  been  put  up,  con- 
founding their  contents  in  such  a  way,  that  ridiculous,  abomi- 
nable and  stupid  things  may  be  read,  combined  thus  by  chance 
for  the  amusement  of  those  who  can  read,  and  the  astonishment 
of  those  who  do  not  know  an  "o"  from  a  goose.  The  aspect  of  this 
papered  tenement  when  you  are  inside,  is  as  extravagant  as  the  en- 
trance. On  this  door  you  read:  "  Situations  found  immediately 
for  young  women  of  good  appearance ;"  on  this  other  :  "Much 
money  and  little  work;"  on  that  yonder  is  seen  the  fancy  portrait 
of  a  beauty  with  a  little  inscription  to  the  following  effect : 

"  Modesty,  money,  and  honesty  too, 
Are  wanting  just  such  an  owner  as  you." 

On  another  door  the  attention  of  visitors  is  arrested  by  the  fol- 
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lowing  advertisement  in  letters  a  foot  long  :  "Engagements  made 
privately,  and  the  parties  not  required  to  appear,  except  in  writ- 
ing." Indeed  our  task  would  never  be  over,  if  we  were  to  set 
about  transcribing  all  the  mysterious  sentences  which  adorn  those 
dirty  walls.  Now  let.us  take  a  glance  at  their  personnel.  Those 
who  are  coming  in  and  going  out,  are  mostly  beings  exotic  to  the 
light  of  day,  in  the  streets  of  the  elegant  world.  There  are  to 
be  seen,  lusty  women  who  leave  wherever  they  pass  a  smell  of  gar- 
lic and  onions,  if  not  a  perfume  a  little  bit  stronger  :  there  are 
hastily  passing,  visages  half  covered  by  a  hat,  or  with  the  eyes 
hidden  under  patches,  and  these  who  are  coming  out  and  going 
in,  cannot  possibly  belong  to  those  who  are  seeking  for  the 
"  situations  immediately  found  for  good-looking  young  people." 
It  is  true  that,  from  time  to  time,  there  is  accustomed  to  ascend 
the  stairs,  a  young  woman  with  short  and  showy  petticoats,  and 
a  peculiar  gait  distinguished  by  unusual  activity  about  the  hips 
as  she  walks,  with  a  dauntless  air,  with  her  neck  and  shoulders 
well  up  above  her  dress,  who  doubtless  seeks  an  owner  for  her 
money,  virtue  and  modesty.  A  minute  after  there  ascends  the 
worn-out  stairs,  a  ragged  blouse  whose  wearer,  setting  his  feet  side- 
ways on  the  steps  and  grazing  against  the  wall,  is  going  to  apply 
for  "  much  money  and  little  work."  Immediately  after  him  fol- 
lows a  woman,  with  her  bonnet,  of  a  shape  like  the  paper 
parcels  in  which  the  grocers  put  up  pounds  of  sugar,  pulled 
down  to  her  eyes,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  chevalier,  we  know 
not  whether  of  industry,  who  bears  a  ribbon  half  hidden  in  the 
button-hole  of  his  frock-coat :  these  doubtless  are  making  for 
the  door  of — "  Contracts  made  secretly,  and  the  parties  not  seen 
except  in  writing."  Day  and  night,  morning  and  evening,  with 
the  sun,  with  light,  and  with  flies,  as  the  Spaniards  would  say, 
or  without  any  of  those  requisites,  this  Cosmoicon  is  full  of 
visitors,  of  applicants  for  all  sorts  of  things,  of  strange  figures,  of 
oddities,  of  peculiar  countenances.  And  the  person nel  of  the  offi- 
ces ?  Here  we  stop,  for  we  have  but  to  enter  into  one  or  two, 
which,  with  their  samples,  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  make 
us  well  know  the  cloth. 
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At  the  hour  mentioned,  there  came  by  the  Madeleine,  with  pen- 
sive air  and  sad  countenance,  a  young  man  of  distinguished  pres- 
ence, whose  dress  bespoke  extreme  poverty.  Doubtless  the 
unlucky  youth  deserved  not  to  cover  his  limbs  with  such  thread- 
bare tatters.  Spurzheim  would  have  read  in  his  traits  dismay, 
weariness  of  soul,  embarrassment,  lacerating  thoughts.  Now 
and  then  he  stopped,  without  fixing  his  attention  on  any  one  or 
any  thing,  walked  some  steps,  bit  his  lips,  and,  with  his  eyes 
moistened,  finished  by  a  heart-breaking  sigh.  Many  times,  walk- 
ing haphazard,  he  saw  himself  among  the  heads  of  the  horses, 
which  simultaneously  crossed  and  recrossed  that  point,  and  only 
then  he  appears  to  remember  that  he  could  die,  or  that  he  had 
not  left  the  world.  He  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  inclined  his  head,  put  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  and 
unable  to  help  it,  he  wept.  Until  that  moment  nothing  which 
surrounded  him  or  passed  around  him  aroused  his  attention, 
but  the  cries  of  a  strolling  juggler  set  him  down  in  this  world 
of  escamoteiirs.  He  drew  near,  and  in  a  brief  space  of  time  he 
was  disgusted,  his  heart  was  bursting.  Oh  !  if  he  had  found 
in  that  moment  a  man  like  Schmidt,  how  would  he  have  related 
what  he  suffered  !  His  own  fate  was  not  the  only  cause  of  his 
tears,  it  was  Rosamunda,  and  to  conceive  his  pain  it  is  enough 
to  say,  that  he  who  suffered  was  Hector. 

—  What  a  difference — said  he,  soliloquizing — there  is  in 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  this  world  !  What  wonder 
that  my  kind  father  by  adoption,  this  victim  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  those  who  are  now  going  in  splendid  carriages  to 
the  Tuileries,  died  as  he  did  1  How  could  I  imagine,  even 
dreaming,  what  men  really  are  ?  Ah  !  Books,  the  explanations 
of  a  sage,  reflections  upon  history,  the  wickednesses  represented 
in  writing,  are  but  a  faint  shadow  of  the  reality.  Of  what  profit 
is  the  little  knowledge  man  attains  to,  if  his  fellow-creatures 
will  not  employ  him  ?  What  is  education  worth,  if  the  greater 
part  of  men  do  not  attain  the  elevation  in  which  society  ought 
to  be,  in  order  to  protect  one  who,  with  stimulus,  would  be  able 
to  be  something  in  the  world  ?'  Oh  !  if  I  were  alone  I  would 
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go  into  service  ;  but  Rosamunda  ?  the  only  being  who  makes 
life  supportable  to  me,  where  could  she  remain,  or  what  would 
become  of  her  if  she  went  into  service  with  me  in  one  of  these 
houses  ?  Horror  !  horror  !  Remember  Martha,  Hector,  re- 
member your  kind  doctor.  How  hard  it  is  to  be  afraid  of  one's 
kind  !  And  nevertheless,  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  it 
is  necessary.  But  what  am  I  doing  ?  Misery  touches  me  very 
nearly  not  to  make  me  cry  out.  One  means  of  sheltering  Rosa- 
jiiunda  from  all  dangers  is  to  make  her  pass  for  my  sister. 
Well  !  Here  in  this  house,  I  see  there  are  agencies  for  those 
who,  in  desperation,  seek  for  some  means  of  putting  bread  into 
their  mouths. 

Hector  approached  and  began  to  read  the  placards  which 
decorated  the  entrance  to  that  cos  mo-agency.  His  soul  was  so 
beclouded  that  he  read  on  hurriedly  without  considering  whe- 
ther the  papers  were  of  the  same  class.  The  first  which  fell 
under  his  eye  was  one  which  said  :  "  Memoirs  of  the  Revolution 
.  .  .  of  tlie  toupees  or  periwigs  d  la  Voltaire  .  .  .  with  notices  of 
t/te  Christian  doctrine  .  .  .  for  all  classes  of  industries,  situa- 
tions, trades,  and  good  wages." 

In  the  midst  of  his  sadness,  the  reader  smiled.  He  turned 
his  eyes  to  the  other  side  :  "  Proposals  received  for  all  kinds  of 
spectacles,  and  agreements  for  mutual  benefit  of  ivhatcver  na- 
ture .  .  .  whether  in  public  or  private  .  .  .  arranged  with  the 
greatest  secrecy.  Second  story,  No.  13,  on  the  right." 

The  young  man  disappeared  by  the  dark  staircase  just  as  a 
woman  was  going  up  who,  by  reason  of  her  years,  slowly  ascended 
the  well-worn  stairs.  Twice  the  boy  thought  to  pass  the  old 
lady,  and  as  many  times  hung  back  for  fear  of  making  her  roll 
over  that  precipice  of  a  staircase  ;  but  at  the  second  she  noticed 
him,  and  speaking  through  her  nose  said  to  him  : 

—  Pass  on.  my  lad,  when  you  are  as  old  as  I  am  you  won't 
be  able  to  get  along  in  such  a  hurry. 

—  Thank  you,  Ma'am. 

And  with  a  spring  he  mounted  three  stairs.     He  arrived  at 
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last  opposite  the  chamber  No.  13  of  the  second  floor ;  but  before 
knocking  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  so  many  inscrip- 
tions, so  many  original  pictures, — and  of  no  school  of  paint- 
ing,— so  many  strange  people  who  went  in  and  out,  and  among 
them  persons  very  well  dressed  :  this  last  circumstance  encour- 
aged him  a  little.  Such  is  the  condition  of  mankind  !  The 
exterior  appearance  makes  men  go  astray.  He  knocked,  pushed 
the  door  open,  and  found  himself  tete-a-tete  with  a  tall  lean  man, 
with  a  beard  in  the  style  of  Francis  I.,  of  scrutinizing  look,  a 
smile  playing  on  his  lips,  who  remained  seated  in  a  kind  of  desk, 
which  looked  half  like  a  sentry-box,  half  like  an  antechamber, 
if  you  looked  at  the  folding-screen  that  was  behind  him,  on 
which  was  written,  "  Office  for  Private  Business." 

—  Are  you  the  Director  of  the  agency  ? 

—  What  do  you  want  ? — replied  he  of  the  beard  of  Francis 
I.,  looking  with  a  frown  at  the  ill-dressed  stripling. 

—  It  seems  you  entertain  proposals  for  all  kinds  of  Public 
Performances,  and  as  I  have  some  knowledge  in  various  branches, 
which  are  useful  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public,  I  think 
we  might  make  some  arrangement  to  our  mutual  advantage. 

—  Come  in,  take  a  seat,  and  explain  yourself. 
Hector  went  in,  but  did  not  sit  down,  saying  : 

—  I  believe  you  entertain  proposals  for  every  kind  of  Public 
Performance. 

—  Yes,  sir. 

—  I  can  give  lectures  on  Mesmerism,  and  make  experiments 
till  now  not  known  ;  I  have  studied  under  the  direction  of  a 
man  of  great  learning,  and  was  his  only  pupil,  acquiring  all  the 
secrets  that  he  stole  from  science  in  the  long  course  of  his  pro- 
found studies. 

—  How  old  are  you  ?     You  can  be  scarcely  twenty  ? 

—  That  is  my  age,  little  more  or  less. 

—  Then,  my  friend,  in  so  short  a  period  of  existence  it  is 
impossible  to  cope  in  these  matters  with  a  Spurzheim,  a  Lava- 
ter,  a  Salandriere,  genuine  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Gall,  and 
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other   lights  who  would   obscure   you  before   you   had  hardly 
begun  to  shine. 

—  But,  sir,  I  compare  the  science  of  those  persons  with  that 
of  my  Professor,  and  consider  that  the  latter  far  excelled  them  all. 

—  And  what  was  the  name  of  this  gentleman  ? 

—  Pierre  Schmidt. 

—  This  is  the  first  time  it  has  come  to  my  ears,  and  in  this 
book  are  recorded  all  the  scientific  notabilities  of  the   epoch, 
so  that   in   that  quarter   it  does  not  seem  to  me  we  shall  do 
any  thing. 

Hector  clenched  his  fist  and  determined  to  prove  to  the 
foolish,  insolent  fellow,  that  he  had  capacities  of  the  extent  of 
which  his  melon-shaped  head  could  not  conceive,  and  fixing  his 
eyes  on  those  of  the  tall  man,  who  was  looking  at  him  in  that 
momert  with  contempt,  seeing  his  worn  dress,  caused  him  to 
remain  like  a  statue,  seized  unexpectedly  by  the  most  manifest 
soinna:nbulism.  Then  he  began  to  talk  to  him  of  his  skill. 

—  And  you  do  not  think  I  can  do  any  thing  which  would 
surprise  an  intelligent  audience  ? 

No,  sir, — replied  the  mesmerized  man  with  crystal  eyes — 
no,  sir,  for  the  public  takes  no  pleasure  in  science,  if  woman 
does  not  concur  in  it ;  and  you  alone,  however  extraordinary 
your  power  may  be,  without  a  beautiful  young  woman  to  supply 
the  light  and  shadow,  would  draw  a  good  house  once,  but  not  a 
second  time  ;  and  in  these  times  in  which  we  live,  men  seek 
neither  fame  nor  glory,  money  only  is  thought  of.  I  see  that 
you  are  not  alone,  if  you  will  present  yourself  with  the  young 
lady  that  you  have  left  outside  of  Paris,  I  believe  we  could 
arrange 

Two  persons  entered  at  that  moment,  which  circumstance, 
united  to  the  rage  inspired  in  Hector  by  the  proposition  of  him 
of  the  bristle-whiskers  and  beard  a  la  Francois,  made  him  cut 
the  column  of  electricity  which  united  them,  and  with  an  ironi- 
cal smile  take  leave  of  the  rogue  at  whose  back  was  the  cabinet 
for  secret  affairs.  The  agent  stretched  his  limbs,  yawned,  raised 
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his  inclined  head,  and  as  if  he  had  been  drawn  at  that  moment 
by  enchantment  to  the  place,  opened  his  eyes,  and  wondered 
to  see  two  men  instead  of  him  who  was  proposing  to  give  exhi- 
bitions of  magnetic  experiments.  Those  who  had  entered  took 
him  for  mad  on  seeing  his  behavior,  and  he  went  out  towards 
the  door  in  search  of  the  youth,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found  any 
where.  In  fact,  while  the  magnetized  man  was  returning  to  his 
normal  state,  Hector  thought  that  nothing  could  better  supply 
him  for  the  present  with  the  means  of  living  for  himself  and 
Rosamunda,  than  entering  into  service  in  the  house  of  one  of 
the  great  as  brother  and  sister  ;  he  in  the  capacity  of  valet-de- 
chambre,  and  she  in  that  of  lady's-maid,  until  he  could  gather 
some  money  and  knowledge  of  the  city,  and  make  a  decent  ap- 
pearance. This  resolution  taken,  he  entered  the  office  of  "  ser- 
vice for  decent  persons — servants  guaranteed  physically  and 
morally — and  situations  of  the  first  rank  in  society.  When  he 
had  thus  entered,  he  almost  repented  having  done  so,  thinking 
of  the  physical  and  moral  guarantees  of  servants  ;  but  hunger 
demands  only  to  ensure  itself  from  death  by  starvation,  and 
consequently  he  laid  aside  these  scruples.  He  found  himself  in 
the  presence  of  two  personages,  worthy  of  being  drawn  in  this 
place,  as  were  also  the  rooms  which  they  occupied. 

Sometimes  we  should  not  be  willing  to  break  the  thread  of 
our  narration  with  the  detail  of  accidental  circumstances  ;  but 
we  feel  obliged  to  do  so  in  order  to  follow  nature,  which  pre- 
sents every  thing  to  us  clothed  with  accidentals  which  illustrate 
the  essential  :  and,  in  fact,  the  prettiest  woman,  which  is  a  com- 
parison within  the  comprehension  of  every  one, — the  most 
beautiful  woman  without  ornaments,  gives  place  to  another  of 
tolerable  looks  with  them,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar. 

There  were  two  rooms  which  communicated  by  folding-doors. 
In  the  second,  there  was  to  be  seen  a  Venus  of  Thorwaldsen,  in 
plaster,  at  the  farther  end,  and  in  the  chimney-place  a  stove,  on 
which  a  pot  was  boiling,  sending  up  bubbles,  which  gave  out, 
mingled  with  smoke,  a  smell  of  bouilli.  In  an  angle  there  was 
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a  thing  which  seemed  a  bed  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  an. 
open  sofa.  Beside  the  steaming  pipkin  a  woman  of  fifty  years 
was  standing,  plump,  of  diminutive  stature,  fine  skin,  with  some 
remains  of  former  beauty  which  betrayed  fifteen  pretty  Aprils, 
with  spectacles,  in  one  hand  the  ladle  with  which  she  was  stir- 
ring the  broth,  and  in  the  other  a  stocking  which,  no  doubt,  she 
was  mending  when  she  arose  to  perform  the  operation  we  have 
mentioned.  Her  countenance  bespoke  indifference,  and  weari- 
ness at  having  nothing  to  do.  In  the  first  room  there  was 
seated,  half  buried  in  an  immense  elbow-chair,  a  queer  little 
man,  wrapped  in  a  dirty  morning  gown,  first  cousin  by  the 
mother's  side  to  that  of  the  woman,  rather  round-shouldered, 
beard  as  scanty  as  a  field  sown  with  parsley,  immoderate  whis- 
kers, bristling  hair,  golden  spectacles  on  the  tip  of  his  aquiline 
nose,  which  served  only  for  ornament,  for  he  looked  up  obliquely 
over  the  glasses, — who  was  reading  a  paper  as  Hector  came  in, 
and  pursing  his  lips,  which  gesture  exposed  to  view  the  extremely 
downy  apertures  of  his  nostrils.  He  was  so  absorbed  in  his 
reading,  that  he  gave  the  youth  time  to  observe  the  surrounding 
objects,  not  passing  over  the  details.  When  he  finished,  he  put 
the  paper  on  the  table,  striking  it  with  his  hand,  took  a  deep 
breath,  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  door,  and  with  the  voice  of 
a  soprano  of  the  pontifical  chapel,  said  : 

—  Come  in,  young  man  there  with  the  pale  face,  what  busi- 
ness brings  you  here  ? 

His  manner  of  asking  showed  that  he  was  accustomed  to  see 
very  many  people,  and  that  he  retained  reminiscences,  but  not 
the  truth  of  physiognomies.  Hector  drew  near  and  engaged  in 
the  following  dialogue  : 

—  I  come  with  the  intention  of  putting  myself  to  service  in 
the  capacity  of  valet-de-chambre  in  a  respectable  house,  for  I 
am  a  stranger  to  Paris,  and  to  add  to  my  misfortune  I  have  lost 
my  parents  and  every  thing  that  belonged  to  them,  and  I  have 
besides  a  sister  of  sixteen  years,  whom  I  wish  to  enter  the  same 
house  as  myself  in  the  capacity  of  lady's  maid  to  the  lady. 
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The  agent  of  servants-guaranteed-physically-and-morally 
scanned  the  youth  from  head  to  foot,  found  him  of  superb 
presence,  destined  him  in  thought  for  some  position  from  which 
he  was  thinking  to  draw  good  advantage,  and  plaiting  his  lips, 
replied  : 

—  My  good  young  man,  I  can  place  you  this  very  day,  for  I 
have   these   twenty  years  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  most 
respectable  houses  of  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  of  that  of  St. 
Honore,  of  the  first  bankers,  and  of  all  the  best  people  in  Paris; 
but  I  ought  to  tell  you,  before  entering  upon  any  arrangements, 
that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  situation  for  your  sister 
and  you  together. 

—  But,  sir,  if  we  can  only  be  together,  I  do  not  doubt  I  can 
offer  you  part  of  my  wages. 

—  That  is  all  right  and  reasonable  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
find    the    situation  ;     nevertheless   let   me   just    look    in    my 
registries. 

He  took  up  a  folio  as  dirty  as  the  missal  of  a  French  capu- 
chin friar,  and  began  to  finger  the  pages.  After  a  short  space, 
during  which  Hector  made  himself  acquainted  with  what  was 
around  him,  more  at  his  ease  from  having  now  some  hope  of  not 
dying  of  want, — after  a  short  space,  he  struck  the  book  a  blow 
with  his  hand  and  said  : 

—  As  it  happens  you  are  fortunate  :  Madame  la  Comtesse 
du  Mont  de  Cythere  has  been  in  want  of  a  valet  and  lady's 
maid  this  last  fortnight.    Come  !  for  this  matter  we  are  quickly 
suited  ;  but  listen   to  the  conditions  upon  which   the   agency 
guarantees   the    servants  which   it   supplies    to   the   honorable 
houses  which   place   in  it  unlimited   confidence.     In  the  first 
place,  the  morality  of  persons  employed  is  taken  for  granted, 
and  it  not  being  possible  for  me  to  investigate  the  anterior  con- 
duct of  the  thousands  of  servants,  stewards,  valets,  ladies'  maids, 
clerks,  &c.,  who  present  themselves  at  this  widely -famed  estab- 
lishment, I  have  made  it  a  rule,  as  a  guarantee  inter  agentcs,  to 
insure  their  morality,  that  they  should  deposit  in  my  hands  the 
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third  part  of  their  wages,  for  which  they  give  me  a  receipt, 
which  I  pass  to  the  houses  at  the  right  moment.  Do  you  agree 
to  this  ? 

—  Suppose  that  I  do. 

—  With  this  security  I  will  give  you,  as  well  as  your  sister, 
a  certificate  of  morality. 

This  could  not  fail  to  appear  to  the  youth  an  original  proof 
of  morality ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  if  hunger  makes  the  intes- 
tines grumble  ? 

—  The  second  thing  is  the  physical  guarantee,  which  goes 
arm  in  arm  with  the  moral  one  ;  and  here  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  to  you  that,  in  our  days,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  occu- 
pation without  one's  morality  being  as  bright  as  a  looking-glass 
and  as  spotless  as  Picardy  pippins. 

Yet  another  time  Hector  coughed,  for  the  comparison  had 
stuck  in  his  throat,  like  the  apple  of  old  in  that  of  our  father 
Adam.  The  agent  continued, — after  assuming  an  air  of  great 
seriousness  : 

—  To  avoid  all  difficulties  or  mistake  in  that  respect,  the 
agency  has  for  its  inalterable  basis,  that  a  medical  examination 
must  be  submitted  to  as  to  the  physical  condition  ;  to  that,  no 
doubt,  I  owe  the  extensive  connection  which  is  attached  to  my  office. 

—  What !  a  medical  examination  ? 

—  Just  as  you  hear. 
-Then  .... 

—  Listen — added  the  man  with  the  besprinkled  whiskers — 
I  esteem  myself  a  moral  man  in  an  eminent  degree.     The  men 
have  an  interview  with  my  physician,  who  furnishes  a  certificate 
of  complete  health  and  soundness  of  body ;  because  those  who 
are  blind  in  one  eye,  deaf,  or  imperfect,  &c.,  are  not  suitable  fof 
service  in  elegant  houses.     As  to  the  women,  they  pass  into  the 
private  room  of  my  lady,  and  she  in  person  informs  herself  of 
the  health  of  the  individuals  whom  we  place  in  the  service  of 
those    who    honor   us    with    their   confidence  :     my   wife    is  a 
physician. 
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—  That  is  too  much,  sir,  and  my  sister  is  too  innocent  to 
pass  through  such  proofs. 

—  Hear  now,  you  would  not  suppose,  perhaps,  that  every  day 
there  pass  under  the  hands  of  my  lady  dozens  of  virtuous  girls  ? 
Susanna,  Susanna  !     Now,  you  shall  hear  from  her  own  mouth, 
and  it  will  not  be  amiss  for  you  to  note  that  even  the  name  of 
my  wife  is  chaste,  modest,  virtuous.      Casta  Susanna  ! 

—  Do   not   call   her — said   Hector,   smiling — don't   trouble 
yourself,  it  is  all  right  enough  ;  but  I  must  think  about  it,  and 
will  give  you  an  answer. 

As  the  words  were  dying  out  of  his  mouth,  Susanna  came 
out  nimbly  at  the  falsetto  of  the  chaste  Joseph,  who  had  be- 
come so  excited,  explaining  the  sublimities  of  his  agency,  that 
he  seemed  to  be  going  to  leave  his  morning  gown  in  the  hands 
of  his  wife,  so  animated  was  his  gesticulation.  But  Hector  was 
so  disgusted  with  the  morality  of  the  agency,  that  not  even  the 
chastity  of  quinquagenarian  Susanna  could  detain  him,  and  he 
took  his  leave,  saying  : 

—  I  must  think  about  it,  and  cannot  now  reply,  however 
proper  your  mode  of  proceeding  may  be. 

—  I  give  you  twenty-four  hours,  and  after  that  the  situation 
will  not  be  kept  for  you. 

—  Very  well. 

And  he  shut  the  door,  which  was  no  sooner  closed  than  it 
was  opened  again  by  another  candidate. 

The  reflections  which  the  disciple  of  Schmidt  would  make, 
on  practically  seeing,  although  only  in  part,  what  this  world  is, 
we  had  better  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  readers  ;  the  only 
thing  we  will  call  attention  to  here  is,  that  he  weeps.  Oh  !  the 
world  often  makes  tears  fall,  even  in  the  midst  of  certain  gro- 
tesque scenes  which  excite  a  smile. 

He  descended  the  stairs,  wiping  away  his  tears  with  his 
hands,  and  perhaps  disposed  to  throw  himself  into  the  river. 
On  arriving  at  the  porch,  he  found  himself  anew  with  the  old 
lady  who  was  going  up  stairs  when  he  entered,  who,  moved  ap- 
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parently  to  compassion,  at  seeing  him  in  tears,  said  to  the 
youth,  when  he  had  already  taken  two  or  three  steps  in  the 
street : 

—  Young  man,  my  good  young  man  ! 

—  Do  you  call  me  ? 

—  Yes,  my  son. 

—  What  can  I  do  for  you  ? 

—  Step  into  the  porch,  there  is  so  much  sun.     What  is  the 
matter  ?     Why  do  you  weep  1     Tell  me  what  afflicts  you,  and, 
perhaps,  I  can  give  you  some  relief. 

—  Madame,  I  thank  you  kindly,  but  I  believe  it  is  useless. 

—  There  is  nothing  useless  in  this  world.     Come,  this  is  no 
place  for  the  purpose,  let  us  go  out  and  take  a  citadinc,  for  I 
live  a  long  way  off,  and  I  wish  to  get  through  with  a  few  little 
matters  of  business,  and  on  the  way  relate  to  me  what  puts 
you  into  desperation  —  which  Heaven  forefend  !     Every  thing 
has  a  remedy  except  years,  and  death,  which  follows  them. 

The  honeyed  voice  of  the  good  woman,  her  amiability,  her 
compassionate  frankness,  the  opportuneness  of  her  consolation, 
and  a  certain  inclination  the  young  man  had  for  old  women, 
made  him  look  at  her  who  was  walking  at  his  side  as  an  instru- 
ment of  Providence.  When  we  really  suffer  and  any  one  pities 
us  with  indications  of  sincerity,  we  establish  an  instantaneous 
reciprocity,  which  resembles  an  old  and  uninterrupted  friend- 
ship. The  unhappy  is  of  all  beings  the  easiest  to  deceive,  for 
he  is  like  the  shipwrecked,  who,  in  his  death-struggles,  seizes 
even  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron.  They  had  taken  some  few  steps 
together,  uttering  a  few  disjointed  words,  when  a  citadinc  came 
at  their  call :  they  ascended,  the  young  man  aiding  the  bulky 
old  lady,  and  a  voice  having  cried  out.  rue  Montesquieu,  the 
coachman  loosened  the  reins,  cracked  his  whip,  and  began  to 
go  along  at  that  pace  which  the  cocker  de  villc  always  take  in 
Paris,  enough  to  triturate,  we  do  not  say  the  food  which  may 
be  in  the  stomach,  but  the  very  bones  of  the  poor  creatures  who 
are  so  ruthlessly  dragged  along  by  coachman  and  horses. 
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—  Come  now !  you  must  be  frank  with  me,  my  fine  young 
friend  :  suppose  me  to  be  your  aunt  or  your  mother.     I  am  not 
rich,  but  it  is  always  pleasant  to  me  to  do  a  kindness  to  people 
that  have  a  distinguished  air  ;  for  the  habit  does  not  make  the 
friar,  nor  gives  nor  takes  away  gentility.     Come,  my  son,  tell 
me  your  troubles — she  added,  passing  her  hand  over  his  shoul- 
ders— don't  'be  cast  down. 

Noble  souls  are  misled  when  they  have  not  any  experience 
of  the  world,  or  even  when  this  is  not  wanting  to  them,  more 
easily  by  affectionate  conduct  and  manifestations  of  kindness, 
than  by  interest,  let  selfishness  misrepresent  as  it  please.  The 
fact  is,  that  friendly  endearment,  united  to  what  Hector  was 
suffering,  made  him  burst  into  tears,  and  unfold  nearly  all  his 
life  in  general,  and  particularly  the  incident  of  the  river,  which 
he  thus  related,  we  taking  it  up  at  the  moment  when  the  vile 
robbers  threw  him  into  the  water  : 

—  Imagine  that  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  sleep  I  was  sur- 
prised, dragged  from  the  side  of  Rosamunda  and  hurled  into 
the    river,   in   a  place  where   the  current  was    impetuous  and 
increased  by  the  rains  of  two  days.     I  had  hardly  had  time  to 
unglue  my  eyes,  when  the  gurgling  of  the  water  in  my  ears 
warned  me  of  the  risk  I  was  running.     Thanks  to  the  education 
which  my  father  of  adoption  had  given  me,  I  was  a  good  swim- 
mer, and  even  diver,  and  animated  in  that  moment  by  the  des- 
peration of  death,  and  what  was  worse,  by  the  dangers  which 
threatened  Rosamunda  —  for  she  is  very  pretty,  and  throwing 
me  only  into  the  water,  had  the  double  object  of  getting  posses- 
sion of  the  portmanteau,  and  I  can't  say  what  with  respect  to 
her  —  I  made  superhuman  efforts  ;  but  I  could  not  have  been 
three  minutes  struggling  with  the  water,  when   I  felt  passing 
just  over  my  head  the  keel  of  the  barge  :   fear  made  me  turn 
on  one  side,  and  I  heard  the  noise  which  a  heavy  body  makes  in 
falling,  agitating  the  surface  of  the  waters,  and  within  them  the 
cry  of  Rosamunda,  almost  extinguished,  which  said  :  "  Hector  !" 
Without  knowing  how,  except  in  the  manner  of  the  iron  and 
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the  loadstone,  we  embraced,  and  if  I  am  a  good  diver,  she  is  no 
less  dexterous.  Two  hours  afterwards,  passing  through  a  thou- 
sand dangers,  in  the  most  fearful  obscurity,  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  spot  which  seemed  to  us  one  of  safety.  Soon  after,  we 
fell  in  with  a  young  female  companion,  and  our  lives  were  saved 
materially ;  but  from  that  day  we  have  died  daily  of  shame,  of 
misery,  of  the  impossibility  of  making  ourselves  known.  And 
now ....  oh  !  now  I  was  determined  to  throw  myself  into  the 
river,  and  leave  myself  to  be  dragged  along  by  the  water  till  I 
served  as  prey  to  the  fishes  of  the  sea 

—  What  is  that  you  say,  my  son  ?     Do  not  weep  ....  for 

....  you  distress  me So  young,  ....  such  a  good  lad, 

.  .  .  .and  with  a  sister  !     Gracious  goodness  ! 

The  portly  sexagenarian  sighed,  and  made  believe  to  w'ipe 
away  tears,  without  withdrawing  her  little  black  eyes  from  those 
of  the  dejected  stripling,  large  and  blue,  then  continued  : 

—  And   what   were  you   doing  at  the   agency  ?      Without 
doubt  you  were  looking  after  a  situation  ? 

—  I  was  thinking.  Madame,  that  I  might  be  able  to  obtain 
one  ;  but  this  house  is  nothing  but  a  den  of  robbers. 

—  You  are  right,  my  son,  you  are  very  right.     And  yet  you, 
who  are  a  novice  in  Paris,  do  not  know  how  far  the  wickedness 
of  these  people  goes  .... 

—  I  have  learnt  enough  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  .... 

—  And  ....  with  a  pretty  sister  !  .  .  .  .    Gracious  Heavens  ! 
And  the  girl  is  no  doubt  a  pearl  !  for  the  brother  is  ...  . — and 
she  looked  at  him  with  roguish  little  eyes. — Well !   the  brother 
is  a  diamond. 

—  Who  ?    my   sister  ?      Rosamunda  ?      Oh  !    Rosamunda 
has  no  equal.      Poor  little  thing  !      If  I  had  ever  believed 
that  .... 

Hector  wept  with  all  his  soul,  and  the  old  woman  with  all 
her  wrinkles,  although  the  sensibility  was  as  dry  as  her  bones, 
and  could  not  shed  a  single  tear.  This,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
natural,  for  old  people  rarely  have  the  cornea  wet  with  tears 
She  continued : 
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—  Come,  my  son,  come,  don't  afflict  yourself.     Where  do 
you  live  at  present  ?    For  I  can,  while  something  is  being  found 
for  you,  supply  you  with  house-room,  board,  and  some  few  rags 
to  cover  your  nakedness,  and  you  need  think  nothing  of  it  if 
your  misfortune  should  last  some  six  months  or  a  year  .... 

—  Thanks,  Madame,  many  thanks  ;  but  in  that  case,  if  Rosa- 
munda  accepts  your  generous  offer,  we  must  make  an  arrange- 
ment :    I  believe  that,  being  known,  I  can  repay  you  what  you 
may  be  so  good  as  to  advance  to  us  .... 

—  Don't  speak  of  that :  we  will  arrange  every  thing  as  God 
helps  us  and  Sainte  Genevieve  :  now  what  we  agree  is  that  you 
go  to  the  place  where  you  left  Rosamunda —  and  it  is  a  pretty 
name  too  !  —  and  bring  her  here.     In  thev first  place,  take  this 
—  and  she  drew  out  a  purse  whence  she  took  forty  francs  — 
then  .  .  .  stop,  call  the  coachman  to  stop,  and  we  will  get  down 
here  at  this  Co/2,  where  we  will  arrange  all  the  difficulties  — 
they  were  in  the  rue  Jussienne. 

They  entered  the  said  Cafe.  An  hour  after  Hector  came 
out  with  radiant  countenance,  and  took  a  hackney  coach,  in  which 
he  set  off  flying,  we  don't  know  where.  The  fat  woman  again 
mounted  the  citadine,  and  the  coachman,  by  her  order,  took  his 
way  to  the  Boulevard  du  Temple.  What  a  world  we  live  in  ! 
Ab  omnibus  undique  volvitur. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FORTY-EIGHT  hours  have  elapsed  since  Hector  set  out  bride 
abattue  in  the  hackney-coach,  in  which  time  he  did  what  the 
good  old  lady  enjoined  upon  him,  and  after  having  seen  her 
anew  at  1 1  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day  in  which 
Rosamunda  freed  the  child  from  being  crushed  under  the  hoofs 
of  the  Normandy  steeds,  he  set  out  from  the  Boulevard  du 
Temple  for  the  cottage  of  Mad.  Baume,  changed  into  another 
man, —  if  dress  can  change  men  —  and  with  his  heart  more  ex- 
panded than  the  Royal  Road  along  which  his  carriage  was  run- 
ning. For  some  two  hours  Rosamunda,  Martha,  and  Madame 
Baume  have  been  assembled  together  —  the  two  last  consoling 
and  detaining  the  first,  who,  in  desperation,  wished  to  go  to 
Paris  in  search  of  the  youth.  To  describe  this  scene,  it  is 
necessary  to  hear  part  of  their  conversation.  Said  Martha, 
looking  at  the  beautiful  girl,  with  eyes  full  of  sympathy,  but 
which  had  the  brilliancy  and  restlessness  of  some  other  thing, 
which  was  not  commiseration  alone  : 

—  Well,  Rosamunda,  it  has  just  struck  12,  he  has  not  come 
yet,  we  have  no  clue  at  all  as  to  where  he  may  be  found,  you  are 
crying  enough  to  break  my  heart ;   if  you  could  but  trace  out 
where  he  is  !  .... 

—  I  don't  know,  Martha,  I  don't  know :  at  other  times  he 
has   been  to  call   upon  some  of   those  people  who  make   their 
gains  out  of  the  talents  of  such  as  he.  giving  them  the  crumbs 
which  fall  from  the  sumptuous  tables  which  with  the  products 
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of  their  industry  and  genius  they  furnish  to  their  own  gluttony ; 
but  this  time  he  has  perhaps  plunged  into  the  river  ....  He 
went  out  very  sad. 

—  Come,  my  daughter,  lay  aside  these  ideas  :  how  can  you 
think   that  a  youth  who  hardly  knows  what  the  world  is,  who 
has  hardly  saluted  life,  would  go  and  quit  it ;  especially  having 
you,  who  form  his  whole  existence  ?     Do  you  not  see  that  this 
would  be  to  act  against  that  which  we  see  he  is  thinking  of  ? 

—  For  that  very  reason,  that  he  does  not  know  what  the 
world  is,  perhaps  on  treading  the  threshold  of  existence,  he 
slips  on  the  first  steps  and  perishes  at  a  stroke.     Oh  !  Madame 
Baume,  woman  thinks  less  than  man,  according  to  what  men 
say,  but  I  believe  that  for  that  very  reason  she  is  more  happy, 
she  is  contented  with  less,  her  horizon  is  as  confined  as  the  heart 
of  the  object  she  loves  is  physically  small ;   but  they,  they .... 

it  is  another  thing I  want  to  go  at  this  very  moment  to 

Paris  :  how  do  I  know  what  there  may  be  in  this  presentiment 
which   tells  me   that   before   arriving  at  the  J3arridre  d'ltalie 
something  would  happen  to  me  .... 

—  What  shall  we  do,  Mad.  Baume? 

— My  daughters,  how  do  .you  suppose  I  can  advise  you  ?  The 
better  way  is  for  this  poor  girl  to  get  rid  of  her  distress ;  for 
certainly  it  is  unusual  for  him  to  be  absent  so  long  a  time. 

— Oh  !  it  is  not  merely  that  it  is  unusual  !  Who  can  doubt 
it  ?  Come,  Martha,  come  :  can;t  you  see  that  one  must  needs 
have  no  heart  to  believe  the  contrary  ? 

— I  am  more  anxious  to  see  him  again  than  you,  Rosamunda, 
because  ....  because  I  see  you  suifer  so  much. 

— Come  then,  dear  Martha,  let  us  go. 

The  two  young  people  rose  up  at  about  mid-day,  to  take  the 
road  to  the  Barricrc  d 'Italic,  but  on  setting  foot  on  the  threshold 
of  the  poor  little  house,  Rosamunda,  as  though'  suddenly  seized 
with  an  idea,  stopped  short,  passed  her  fine  white  hands  over 
her  forehead,  covered  with  natural  curls,  which  fitted  close  to  her 
beautiful  head  in  the  style  of  the  Egyptian  statuary,  and  were 
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prolonged  down  to  the  temples,  where  they  were  converted  into 
long  ringlets  of  that  blond  color  between  chestnut  and  gold,  which 
is  so  seductive,  and  remained  pensive  looking  on  the  ground. 
Her  companion  crossed  her  hands  and  sighed  deeply,  then  said : 

— What  are  we  doing  ? 

— Ah  !  yes,  you  are  right :  come. 

This  hesitancy  was  very  natural ;  the  same  would  happen  to 
any  one  when,  preoccupied  by  an  idea  which  absorbs  him,  he  fears 
to  take  another  step,  believing  that  it  will  bring  him  nearer  to 
some  fatal  undeception.  The  unhappy  who  suffer  ofttimes  fear 
to  stir,  for  every  thing  seems  to  them  to  encompass  their  fatali- 
ty. How  does  the  greatest  soul  belittle  itself,  when  it  sees  itself 
attacked  in  yonith  by  the  misfortunes  of  this  world,  that  is  so 
backward  in  providing  for  the  happiness  of  the  individuals  of 
whom  it  is  composed  ! 

— Come  ! — she  repeated,  but  did  not  stir  from  the  spot. 

— Come,  Rosaniunda,  come. 

— -I  cannot  go,  Martha,  I  cannot  go,  my  imagination  sees 
things  very  horrible. 

The  charming  girl  wept. 

— And  what  shall  we  do  ?  Don't  torment  me  any  more,  friend 
of  my  heart,  don't  martyrize  me.  Oh  !  if  the  Doctor  had  be- 
lieved me,  many  would  be  enjoying  now,  instead  of  one,  who  is 
the  cause  of  all  our  sorrows  ....  Come,  come. 

— Are  you  still  here  ? — exclaimed  Mad.  Baume.  who  was  re- 
turning from  the  little  yard,  whither  she  had  been  in  search  of 
something  for  dinner. 

— What  do  you  think,  this  girl  ie  just  losing  her  wits. 

While  this  discussion  was  going  on,  there  came  a  carriage 
along  the  Royal  Road,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  so  rapidly  did 
the  man  who  had  hired  it  make  it  go.  The  young  women  had 
not  left  the  path  leading  to  the  road  when  the  coach  passed,  and 
from  it  sprung  Hector,  who  saw  Rosamunda  and  her  friend  Mar- 
tha before  they  knew  him :  he  had  hardly  distinguished  them 
when  some  words  were  heard  which,  like  the  cry  of  a  mother  in 
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the  ears  of  the  little  lamb,  made  the  girl  leap  for  joy  :  both  set  off 
running,  and  each  calling  upon  the  other  by  name,  they  fell  into 
each  other's  arms,  these  two  words  mingling  together — Kosa 
....  Hector. 

The  arm  of  the  youth  interlacing  the  voluptuous  waist  of  the 
maiden,  and  hers  passing  over  his  hips,  while  he  gave  his  left 
hand  to  Martha,  they  directed  their  steps  towards  the  cottage  of 
la  Baume.  For  a  while  they  were  silent,  after  which  Kosamun- 
da  said : 

— Why  have  you  delayed  your  return  so  long,  Hector  ? 

— You  don't  know  what  this  poor  girl  has  suffered,  Hector. 

The  stripling  looked  with  unspeakable  tenderness  upon  the 
angelic  countenance  of  his  companion,  and  seeing  a  tear,  which 
pleasure  had  drawn  forth  to  bedew  the  dryness  of  her  pains, 
pressed  her  in  his  arms  and  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  forehead, 
saying  : 

— I  have  delayed  in  order  to  bring  you  good  news,  my  sweet- 
est, to  bring  you  good  news — and  he  again  touched  with  his 
lips  the  delicate  skin  of  the  beauty. 

Till  then  the  girls  had  not  noticed  that  Hector  appeared  from 
his  dress  to  be  a  Lord  Dandy.  Rosamunda  looked  at  him  from 
head  to  foot,  and  opening  her  arms  pressed  him  to  her  bosom 
saying : 

— You  are  very  handsome  .... 

The  blood  in  her  cheeks  was  a  blaze,  proceeding  from  the 
heart.  He  gazing  upon  her  and  she  withdrawing  her  eyes  from 
his  glance,  they  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  Mad.  Baume's  house. 
There  in  the  presence  of  the  good  widow  of  the  African  officer 
they  renewed  their  transports  of  joy,  and  Hector  related  what  we 
know,  and  added  what  we  are  ignorant  of.  He  continued  thus : 

— In  what  pleasure  did  not  my  soul  bathe  herself  at  that  mo- 
ment, after  the  horrible  disenchantments  that  had  passed  before  my 
eyes  like  heavy  dreams  ;  you  can  imagine  it,  from  what  followed 
on  my  coining  out  of  the  caff  with  the  note  in  my  hands,  and  the 
address  of  the  Gentleman  to  whom  the  good  lady  recommended 
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me,  and  running  about  those  streets  in  a  cabriolet.  How  many 
times  I  thought  of  you,  my  Rosamunda !  How  many  other 
times  of  Martha !  How  often  of  Mad.  Baumc  !  Love,  friend- 
ship, gratitude,  mingling  their  powerful  emotions,  formed  in 
my  breast  a  new  sentiment,  which  only  he  can  conceive  who 
experiences  this  celestial  fusion.  The  coach  ran,  but  my  soul 
flew  from  the  past  to  the  present,  from  the  future  to  what 
had  been  :  and  by  a  natural  effect  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  soul 
in  supreme  moments  of  joy,  every  thing  appeared  flattering  to 
me.  strewn  with  lilies,  delicious  as  the  crystal  water  which  bub- 
bles up  in  the  fountain  in  the  desert  to  the  throat  of  the  thirsty 
traveller.  The  person  to  whom  I  was  directed  by  Mad.  Joycuse, 
the  name  of  our  protectress,  as  I  have  just  learned  this  morn- 
ing, lives  near  the  JBarri&re  de  Passy.  The  coachman  ran  so 
fast  that  we  arrived  before  I  had  got  a  taste  of  all  the  joy  shel- 
tered in  my  breast.  To  say  that  I  expected  to  speak  with  a 
person  so  polished,  so  young,  so  elegant,  with  so  distinguished 
an  air,  would  be  untrue :  I  had  conceived  the  idea  of  meeting 
with  an  old  person,  of  equal  if  not  greater  age  than  she  who 
sent  me,  and  of  not  recommendable  appearance  ;  but  what  was 
my  agreeable  surprise  the  day  before  yesterday,  at  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  I  saw  a  young  man  of  34  years,  of  elegant 
manners,  of  fine  language,  of  sympathetic  presence,  nephew  of 
Mad.  Joyeuse,  who  assured  me  that  within  a  very  little  time  I 
should  have  to  turn  my  attainments  to  account ;  and  so  sure 
was  he  of  obtaining  me  a  situation,  that  he  was  not  afraid  to 
place  in  my  hands  a  note  for  a  thousand  francs,  which  I  changed 
at  the  bank,  and  with  the  value  of  which  I  have  bought  what 
we  most  wanted  for  the  present.  His  delicacy  did  not  stop 
here :  he  urged  me  with  kind  words  to  remain  with  him  all  yes- 
terday, and  introduced  me  to  several  persons  who  seemed  to  me 
to  be  of  the  highest  classes  of  society.  This  morning  I  have 
been  again  to  the  house  of  Mad.  Joyeuse,  Boulevard  du  Ton- 
pie,  and  she  told  me  she  expected  us  this  very  day,  that  she  has 
prepared  a  surprise  for  you  this  night,  and  that  we  must  think 
of  nothing ;  because,  with  talent,  in  Paris  there  is  no  suffering, 
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unless  when  one  has  no  relations — as  has  been  our  position  till 
now.     So  that  you  see  I  bring  you  good  news. 

Vernet,  Vandyck,  Vascosan  might  have  taken  magnificent 
physiognomies,  now  denoting  joy,  here  astonishment,  even  pain, 
according  to  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  his  study.  Mar- 
tha, who  felt  pain,  without  being  able  to  attribute  it  to  any 
other  cause  than  separation  from  her  dear  friends,  kept  silence ; 
but  Rosamunda  could  not  do  less  than  ask  all  at  once  fifty  things, 
and-  dwell  particularly  on  this  : 

—  Hector,  and  Martha  ? 

—  Martha  !  ....  it  is  true  ....  but  .... 

—  Don't  think  about  me ;   Mad.  Baume  wants  some  one  to 
keep  her  company,  and  I  shall  see  you  every  day ;  so  thus  we 
shall  be  happy. 

Hector  and  Rosamunda  withdrew  to  one  side,  and  conferred 
upon  something  in  the  midst  of  a  marked  delight.  The  young 
people  had  not  yet  terminated  their  dialogue,  nor  Mad.  Baume 
and  Martha,  when  a  footman  of  the  lady  of  the  Grreen  Villa 
presented  himself  on  the  threshold  of  the  cottage,  asking  for 
the  two  young  women,  and  particularly  for  her  who  had  rescued 
the  steward's  little  boy.  Martha  went  out  to  receive  him,  and 
learnt  that  the  lady  sent  a  pi-esent  to  the  girl,  accompanied  with 
the  following  message : — Her  Excellency  will  have  unutterable 
satisfaction  in  seeing  at  the  chateau  the  fair  young  lady,  for  she 
is  ignorant  of  her  name. 

The  country  girl  replied  courteously  to  the  servant,  and  in 
the  name  of  Rosamunda  accepted  the  present.  Hardly  had  he 
of  the  livery  turned  on  his  heel,  when  the  friend  of  the  young 
people  communicated  the  occurrence  to  them,  and  did  not  omit 
to  thrust  into  Hector's  mind  a  little  sting,  of  which  she  wished 
at  some  time  or  other  to  take  advantage  ;  but  quickly  this  cloud 
was  dissipated  with  the  joy  which  all  felt. 

What  men  call  the  world,  is  double-dealing,  reserve,  hypo- 
crisy ;  so  that  frankness,  confidence,  the  expansion  of  the  inno- 
cent and  sublime,  soul  are  objects  of  their  censure  and  ridicule, 
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and  serve  them  as  a  dish  on  which  to  prepare  vinegar  for  their 
victim.  Hector  and  his  companion  believed  that  all  the  world 
acted  sincerely :  this  defect  is  apt  to  attach  to  those  who  have 
been  brought  up  by  a  wise  man,  and  have  frequented  no  other 
society  than  that  of  books.  It  is  true  that  there  are  fatal  con- 
sequences in  store  for  those  who  think  thus ;  but  it  must  be 
more  sublime  in  every  one's  eyes  to  be  the  victim  of  one's  sin- 
cerity, than  to  make  others  with  one's  double-dealing.  The 
heroes  of  all  the  dramas  of  this  world — not  of  imaginary  dra- 
mas, but  of  those  which  pass  before  our  eyes, — are  generally* 
caught  in  the  net  spread  for  them  by  those  who  thus  call  them- 
selves cautious,  their  caution  being  nothing  but  refined  wicked- 
ness. We  say  this,  because  we  begin  to  discover  that  the  noble- 
ness of  the  children  of  Schmidt  is  in  danger ;  for  protectors  so 
liberal,  in  places  and  circumstances  like  those  where  the  strip- 
ling Hector  has  met  with  them,  never  proceed  as  he  believes. 
How  many  are  they  to  whom  the  same  thing  has  happened  at 
an  age  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  ! 

In  the  time  which  remained  to  them  to  stay  there,  they 
arranged  many  things,  and  told  each  other  all  that  appeared  to 
them  important  for  the  future,  without  forgetting  that  Hector 
had  told  la  Joyeuse  that  Rosamunda  was  his  sister,  and  that 
from  thence  they  had  to  conduct  themselves  as  such  in  their 
public  intercourse.  At  first  Martha  did  not  approve  this  inno- 
cent little  falsehood ;  but  reflecting,  and  hearing  what  Madame 
Baume  and  the  two  young  people  had  to  say,  she  seemed  con- 
vinced to  such  a  point  that  now  she  was  the  loudest  in  praise 
of  the  idea. 

Before  they  took  leave  of  each  other,  it  will  be  well  for  our 
readers  to  make  a  passing  reflection  upon  the  intimacy  of  Mar- 
tha and  Hector :  each  looks  on  the  other  as  an  intimate  friend ; 
but  in  particular  the  country  girl,  who  is  two  years  older  than 
the  adoptive  son  of  Schmidt,  regards  him  with  certain  glances, 
which  say  more  than  she  wishes  to  express,  and  which  exceed 
any  thing  that  Rosamuuda  has  the  power  of  comprehending. 
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There  is  nothing  worse  in  this  world  than  that  race  of  men, 
so  general  in  our  times  in  society,  that  exercise  the  terrible  pro- 
fession of  amusing  themselves,  to  use  their  own  cynical  language, 
at  the  expense  of  the  daughters  of  the  people  in  the  towns  and 
in  the  country.  The  actual  evil  that  they  commit,  trampling 
upon  the  innocence  of  poor  girls  without  education,  is  a  small 
thing  in  comparison  with  the  enormity  of  that  which  they  sow 
for  the  future.  Each  one  of  them  makes  a  victim  to  moral 
death,  two,  a  hundred,  if  you  please  ;  yet  if  it  stopped  there 
they  would  be  insulated  cases,  there  would  not  be  so  much  to 
be  deplored  ;  but  no,  the  nature  of  evil  is  like  that  of  rotten 
fruit :  one  decayed  apple  in  a  basket  injures  fifty  by  its  contact. 
It  will  never  be  repeated  as  it  ought,  that  woman  is  the  element 
of  public  morality  ;  nor  will  the  wickedness  be  sufficiently  ex- 
posed of  those  monsters  who  corrupt  what  they  ought  to  respect. 
Who  knows  if  the  Baron  de  Vieux  has  not  made  of  Martha  a 
Magdalene,  as  she  was  before  Christ  looked  upon  her  compas- 
sionately ?  Heaven  grant  it  may  not  be  so  ! 

These  short  reflections  have  given  time  to  the  personages 
who  are  playing  on  the  scene  to  arrive  at  the  moment  of  adieux. 
Rosamunda  has  her  head  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  Martha,  and 
Madame  Baume  sobs  in  a  corner.  Hector  looks  at  them  all, 
and  is  moved  ;  but  as  a  man  he  reflects  that  tears  on  that  occa- 
sion are  a  needless  rain,  for  their  leave-taking  is  like  that  of  the 
sun,  which  disappears  every  day  to  return  to  see  his  beloved 
earth  every  morning. 

—  Come,  Mesdames, — exclaimed  he — why  so  much  feeling, 
since  no  one  is  going  away,  and  we  shall  see  each  other  at  every 
step,  our  visits  being  from  this  day  forward  an  occasion  of 
mutual  pleasure  ?  Come,  Rosamunda  ;  come,  Martha  ;  our 
good  Martha  shall  come  to  spend  whole  weeks  with  us,  and 
Madame  Baume  will  not  neglect  seeing  us  constantly. 

The  ladies  took  heart  at  these  reflections,  and  they  set  out 
as  though  only  going  to  a  fair  at  a  neighboring  town.  The  car- 
riage entered  Paris,  and  was  not  very  long  in  passing  to  the 
Boulevard  du  Temple. 


CHAPTEK    IV. 

ASTONISHED  were  Hector  and  Rosamunda  at  their  new  abode. 
Madame  Joyeuse  made  most  profuse  demonstrations  of  affection, 
which  she  pertinaciously  lavished  upon  her  new  proteges.  Her 
house  respired  a  certain  peculiar  and  mysterious  air  ;  but  which 
apparently  had  nothing  suspicious.  Some  neighbors  and  rela- 
tions came  in  at  nightfall,  for  Madame  wished  to  entertain  the 
new-comers  with  a  little  ball. 

Remarkable,  without  doubt,  is  the  condition  of  the  human 
heart.  If  man  steps  forth  from  some  misfortune,  and  receives 
kindness  which  he  did  not  expect,  he  forgets  all  the  sufferings 
which  may  have  embittered  his  existence,  and,  as  though  beside 
himself,  enjoys  present  pleasures  as  though  he  had  been  always 
accustomed  only  to  them  ;  or,  say  rather,  he  does  not  enjoy, 
because  his  state  of  stupefaction  does  not  permit  him  to  taste 
his  present  delight.  It  happens  to  him  as  to  the  hungry  man, 
who,  seated  at  a  table  splendidly  furnished,  devours  every  thing 
voraciously,  eats  up  to  his  eyes  without  tasting  what  he  puts 
into  his  mouth.  Extremes  in  the  passions  are  the  same  as  those 
of  physical  things  ;  much  heat  stupefies,  much  cold  immobilizes. 
This  much  premised,  we  pass  on  to  see  what  happened  the  first 
night  in  the  house  of  Madame  Joyeuse. 

It  must  have  been  nine  o'clock  at  night,  when  Rosamunda 
sallied  from  her  chamber,  transformed  by  the  hands  of  Madame 
Joyeuse  into  a  dazzling  girl.  Her  dress  was  simple,  but  worthy 
of  a  woman  like  the  mistress  of  the  house,  accustomed,  without 
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doubt,  to  make  young  ladies,  her  nieces,  shine  not  only  in  pri- 
vate houses  but  also  in  public.  Six  hours  had  been  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  dressmaker  to  put  into  shape  the  most  graceful 
form  that  the  French  race  has  till  now  presented.  Her  white 
skin  glittered  a  hundred  times  more  bright  and  pearly,  favored 
by  a  dress  a  PHdoise,  of  a  sea-green  color.  The  rose  of  Bengal, 
half  blown,  among  a  luxurious  foliage,  would  fade  with  jealousy 
at  the  sight  of  the  delicious  adoptive  daughter 'of  Schmidt. 
Her  appearance  was  saluted  with  a  hundred  praises,  which  all 
lavished  with  sincerity  upon  that  beautiful  creature,  whom  a 
sympathetic  simplicity  made  even  more  seductive.  The  ball 
commenced  :  by  a  rarity  not  perceived  at  first,  it  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  women,  excepting  Hector,  the  nephew  of  the 
lady  of  the  house,  and  two  respectable  gentlemen,  who  appeared 
to  be  fathers  of  some  of  the  young  ladies  who  were  dancing. 
Rosamunda  had  for  her  partner  the  elegant  nephew  of  whom 
her  Hector  had  spoken  so  favorably  in  the  morning.  He  and 
she  both  from  time  to  time  glanced  at  each  other ;  but  the 
youth  amused  himself  more  than  the  blond  queen  of  the  festival 
liked,  with  the  conversation  of  the  prettiest  of  little  girls  of 
fifteen  years,  his  partner  in  the  waltz.  To  a  certain  extent  this 
little  incident  beclouded  the  serenity  which  reigned  all  the 
night  in  the  countenances  of  both  ;  but  so  bewildered  were 
they  with  joy,  that  they  made  no  great  advances  in  the  little- 
nesses which  must  with  time  have  augmented  in  volume,  and 
covered  with  dense  clouds  the  sky  of  their  love,  till  then  so 
serene. 

At  the  little  supper,  where  there  reigned  a  certain  simple 
luxury,  every  thing  followed  its  ordinary  course  ;  Hector  did 
not  separate  himself  from  the  side  of  the  girl  of  fifteen,  and 
Rosamunda  was  waited  upon  all  the  night  by  the  nephew  of 
Madame  Joyeuse.  At  twelve  o'clock  at  night  the  guests  retired 
to  their  homes,  and  the  two  young  people  had  time  to  recover 
from  their  stupefaction,  each  in  a  perfumed  bed.  Let  them 
sleep,  and  let  jealousy,  doubt,  suspicion,  sure  sentinels  of  the 
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discord  of  two  noble  hearts,  fly  around  their  beds  and  flutter 
about  the  circuit  of  their  chambers,  while  we  proceed  to  consider 
other  things  which  will  tell  for  much  in  the  course  of  the 
narration. 

The  Boulevard  du  Temple  is  one  of  those  monumental 
spots,  which  must  be  maturely  studied  by  the  philosophic  man 
who  would  profoundly  comprehend  the  things  of  this  world. 
Since  the  decease  of  the  beautiful  Ninon  dc  I'Endos,  in  1706, 
whose  house  in  the  Boulevard  de  Saint  Antoine  had  witnessed 
so  many  scenes  of  gallantry  during  the  long  life  of  the  nymph, 
who  lived  for  the  trifling  space  of  ninety-one  years,  without 
ceasing  to  exercise  her  empire  as  a  great  lady  of  the  world  from 
the  age  of  fifteen,  little  more  or  less ;  the  focus  of  corruption 
of  gallantry,  of  the  theatres,  of  women  of  the  world,  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Boulevard  du  Temple.  The  truth  is,  its 
topographical  position  favors  much  its  being  the  centre  of  plea- 
sures of  every  kind.  It  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  Qitartiers 
du  Temple,  du  Marais,  and  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  the 
population  of  which  exceeds  200.000  inhabitants.  At  all  hours 
there  are  passing  innumerable  men  and  women  of  all  classes 
and  conditions.  The  Cafes  Turc,  Franqais,  and  others,  are 
the  rendezvous  of  the  beautiful  native  and  foreign  women,  who 
are  seated  under  the  shadow  of  the  bushy  trees  of  the  footpath 
and  delightful  promenade.  In  this  Boulevard  there  are  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  theatres,  of  which  there  are  deserving  of  par- 
ticular mention  that  of  La  Gaite,  VAmbigu  Comique,  that  of  the 
Funambules,  Le  Petit  Lazari,  that  of  the  Acrobates  and  others. 
Each  one  of  these  has  its  history  and  its  names.  Nicolet  began 
with  rope-dancers  in  the  Gaite,  where  now  Comedies  are  per- 
formed ;  Audinot  and  Corse  founded  and  played  at  the 
Ambigu ;  Madame  Saqui,  whose  dexterity  on  the  cord  or  rope 
will  be  eternal,  honored  with  her  name  that  of  the  Acrobats ; 
that  of  the  Funambules  is  too  well  known  by  its  founder  and 
laws  for  us  to  name  ;  that  of  the  Panorama  Dramatique,  &c., 
all  have  a  history  and  names  which  are  not  only  celebrated,  but 
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popular.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  personnel  of  these.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  although  to  many  it  will  seem  impossible, 
that  in  the  theatres  of  the  lowest  class,  the  first-rate  actors  are 
paid  some  three  or  four  francs  a  week.  This  pay  involves  a 
world  of  immoralities,  this  pay  says  more  than  could  be  de- 
scribed in  a  volume. 

Let  us  pass  on  now  to  the  spectators.  That  of  the  Gaite 
is  the  most  distinguished  in  personages ;  it  is  frequented  by  the 
beauties  of  the  Boulevard,  who  adorn  themselves  with  so  much 
modesty,  deck  themselves  with  manners  so  innocent,  paint  their 
cheeks  with  so  much  ingeniousness,  that  not  only  strangers,  but 
also  the  most  dexterous  Parisian  lions,  fall  into  the  golden  net 
spread  for  them  by  the  nymphs  of  the  Boulevard  du  Temple. 
That  of  the  Ambigu  Comique  adds  to  the  ornaments  of  that  of  the 
Gaite  some  shreds  of  the  same  quality,  and  in  addition  a  public 
so  obstreperous,  that  it  cannot  on  Sundays,  Mondays,  and  Tues- 
days do  less  than  make  a  parade  of  its  independence,  regaling 
itself  with  a  shower  of  walnuts,  of  potatoes,  of  apples,  of  chest- 
nuts, which  they  shoot  at  one  another  and  at  the  actors,  not 
concerning  themselves  whether  they  treat  one  or  two  of  the 
latter  to  a  black  eye  or  a  swollen  cheek  ;  not  seldom  they  fight 
after  having  whistled  lustily.  Finally,  those  who  manage  such 
secondary  theatres  do  not  fail  to  represent  on  the  stage  scenes 
as  dark  as  a  night  of  thunders,  as  the  Spaniards  say.  Madame 
Nicolet,  the  celebrated  widow  of  the  founder  of  la  Gaite,  who 
died  in  1817,  was  a  worthy  friend  of  Madame  Joyeuse,  the  pro- 
.tectress  of  Hector  and  Rosamunda  ;  without  more  difference 
than  that  the  latter  protected  two  rational  beings,  and  the  former 
after  trafficking  in  men  and  women  left, — trait  of  philanthropy 
or  of  philozony  ! — a  pension  for  life  to  her  cat.  We  might 
much  extend  our  picture  of  the  Boulevard  and  its  adherents  in 
which  are  living  the  adoptive  children  of  Schmidt ;  but  we  be- 
lieve that  what  we  have  said  is  enough  to  enable  our  readers  to 
form  an  approximative  idea  of  the  hands  into  which  the  two 
young  people  have  just  passed. 
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The  newly  arrived  had  hardly  retired,  at  about  midnight, 
after  the  dancing-party,  to  the  chambers  which  the  generous 
Joyeuse  prepared  for  them,  when  she  and  her  nephew  conversed 
with  much  interest  in  private,  and  agreed  upon  something  that, 
for  the  time,  must  not  see  the  light.  This  mysterious  interview 
ended,  all  remained  in  silence. 

It  must  have  been  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
Rosamunda — who  could  not  sleep — arose,  and  betook  herself, 
wrapped  in  a  dressing-gown,  to  the  apartment  of  Hector.  This 
determination  might  have  seemed  audacious  in  another  woman; 
but  in  her  it  was  quite  natural,  one  to  which  she  -was  accustom- 
ed, and  in  accordance  with  the  instruction  of  her  youth.  If  the 
graceful  girl  had  been  watching  these  two  hours,  he  had  passed 
them  sleeplessly ;  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  her  to  make 
much  noise  to  find  herself  in  the  arms  of  the  youth,  who,  yield- 
ing to  an  instinct  not  comprehended  by  him  at  that  moment, 
defended  her  with  his  arms  as  though  some  one  were  coming  to 
drag  her  from  his  presence.  While  yet  their  hearts  were  palpi- 
tating, big  with  emotions,  they  heard  a  sound  of  footsteps  around 
the  room.  The  youth  fixed  his  attention,  set  Rosamunda  on  one 
side,  rushed  to  the  half-closed  door,  and  waited  with  suspended 
breath  to  see  who  was  at  that  hour  walking  about  the  house :  it 
was  a  man.  The  first  impulse  was  to  throw  himself  upon  him 
and  seize  him.  calling  for  help  ;  but  after  a  moment  of  reflec- 
tion, he  determined  to  wait,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  suspi- 
cious individual  to  set  about  the  execution  of  his  intentions.  It 
caused  him  no  little  astonishment  to  see  him  enter  the  chamber, 
of  Rosamunda,  with  the  stealthiness  of  a  thief  or  a  violator,  or 
a  man  who  bore  malignant  intentions  matured  by  time.  Another 
thing  notable  to  him  was  the  perfect  knowledge  which  the  in- 
truder had  of  the  house,  and  the  freedom  with  which  he  walked. 
He  had  no  time  to  make  more  reflections,  for  the  suspicious  man 
bad  entered  the  apartment. 

—  Can  it  be  the  nephew  of  la  Joyeuse  ? 

He  made  this  inquiry  in  the  interior  of  his  soul,  confirmed 
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in  the  suspicions  given  him  by  his  assiduous  gallantry  during  all 
the  night  in  the  party.  The  passions  infused  by  Schmidt  in  the 
young  disciples  were  vehement  as  the  appetite  for  riches  in  a 
miser.  A  hundred  dark  thoughts,  like  the  suspicions  harbored 
in  his  fiery  breast,  crowded  all  at  once  into  his  mind,  and,  lock- 
ing the  door  of  the  apartment  which  contained  the  maiden, 
he  rushed  into  that  which  served  for  her  retreat  during  the  first 
hours  of  the  night.  He  entered  it,  and  with  firm,  untremulous 
voice,  demanded  : 

—  Who's  here  ? 

Silence  was  the  reply.  He  repeated  his  question  with  the 
same  result.  He  could  no  longer  restrain  himself:  he  ad- 
vanced, and  opened  the  window  contiguous  to  the  bed  where 
Rosamunda  had  reposed.  A  man  gave  a  spring,  seeking  to  throw 
himself  thence  into  the  street ;  but  the  youth,  whose  strength 
had  in  that  instant  prodigiously  augmented,  seized  him  by  the 
throat,  without  giving  any  cry.  There  was  a  struggle  of  some 
seconds  ;  Rosamunda  went  out  into  the  passage,  and  cried  out 
for  help  ;  the  house  was  aroused,  Madame  Joyeuse  and  the 
servants  came  to  the  rescue.  He  who  was  struggling  with  Hec- 
tor had  not  been  able  to  get  hold  of  the  dagger  which  he  bore 
in  his  breast ;  but  on  seeing  himself  surrounded  by  so  many 
people,  who  were  crying  out  at  the  top  of  their  lungs,  he  made  a 
rush,  half  drew  forth  the  steel ;  the  light  illuminated  the  terri- 
ble picture  ;  Hector  struck  him  to  the  ground  ;  the  robber  rolled 
over  and  over  on  the  floor  ;  Rosamunda  exclaimed  : 

—  It  is  the  assassin  of  the  River. 
Hector  cried  : 

—  It  is  Flaneur. 

The  malefactor  precipitated  himself  through  the  window, 
taking  advantage  of  that  moment  of  consternation. 

That  the  assassin  Flaneur  should  have  been  able  to  introduce 
himself  into  the  house  of  Madame  Joyeuse,  will  seem  a  gratui-' 
tous  invention  to  readers  who  are  ignorant  ofikefilous  or  petty 
thieves  of  the  Great  City.  It  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  give 
an  idea  of  what  the  thieves  of  Paris  are. 
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It  can  never  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  strangers,  t& 
use  the  greatest  reserve  in  speaking  of  their  dwellings,  and  every 
possible  precaution  in  concealing  their  money,  watching  their 
houses,  purses,  pocket-books,  sons,  daughters,  and  hands,  if  they 
bear  rings ;  for  even  the  most  thorough-going  Parisians  are  vic- 
tims of  this  desolating  wood-louse  of  the  capital  of  the  French. 
It  will  not  do  to  trust  to  manners,  nor  to  attainments,  nor  to 
language,  nor  to  dress,  nor  to  presence  :  the  pickpockets  of  Paris 
are  elegant,  intelligent,  good  talkers,  most  courtier-like,  finished 
gentlemen.  There  is  no  theatre,  public  place,  church,  cafe,  wed- 
ding, or  party,  however  private  it  may  be,  in  which  they  are  not 
found.  They  know  the  names  of  those  who  leave  and  enter 
Paris,  the  money  which  the  government  remits  to  the  provinces, 
or  which  comes  thence  to  the  capital ;  they  have  artists  who 
take  accurate  portraits  of  the  pretty  women,  of  the  newly-ar- 
rived young  girls ;  they  have  locksmiths,  silversmiths,  watch- 
makers, dressmakers,  tailors ;  they  have  an  organized  society, 
president,  professors,  graduates  in  the  art  of  Camis ;  they  daily 
communicate  their  secrets,  reaching  the  ears  of  those  who  may 
be  in  prison  as  robbers,  if  they  belong  to  the  great  society — the 
secrets  of  the  police,  those  of  the  Bourse,  those  of  the  Ministers. 
M.  Henri  knew  perfectly  the  power  of  the  thieves  of  Paris,  and 
if  he  had  wished  to  show  his  voluminous  registries,  he  would  have 
put  to  the  blush  many  great  seigneurs  of  the  day,  and  plunged 
into  disgrace  some  hundreds  of  families,  whose  names  were 
written  in  the  great  book  of  the  filous  of  Paris.  This  society 
has  existed  from  time  immemorial  in  the  City  of  anomalies ;  but 
in  the  days  in  which  we  live,  it  is  so  numerous,  that  there  is  no 
precaution  in  the  world  which  can  insure  even  the  most  practis- 
ed from  falling  into  their  leash.  The  most  select  society  does 
not  find  itself  free  from  members  of  the  filoutcrie :  balls,  danc- 
ing-parties, theatres,  concerts,  secret  assemblies,  masons,  literary 
societies,  whatever  places  of  reunion  there  may  be,  have  men  or 
women  who  exercise  the  profession.  Innocent  children  do  not 
find  themselves  secure  from  falling  into  their  hands  ;  because 
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women,  apparently  respectable,  stop  in  the  walks,  in  the  door- 
ways, in  the  entrance-halls,  under  pretext  of  selling  articles  of 
luxury  ;  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  little  creatures,  they  give 
them  sweetmeats,  sugar-almonds,  sugar-plums,  to  rob  them  of 
their  dress  and  jewels,  if  they  cannot  steal  the  children  them- 
selves. If  we  wished  to  furnish  examples  which  should  illustrate 
our  assertions,  we  should  not  have  time  to  continue  our  story  : 
enough  to  say,  that  the  stranger,  on  arriving  at  the  Barrieres,  is 
known,  followed,  watched  :  men  and  women  of  elegant  manners 
present  themselves  to  him,  who,  enamored  of  his  air  distingue, 
and  having  a  taste  for  being  eminently  polite  towards  strangers, 
begin  to  talk  with  him.  and  go  on  till  they  have  wormed  out  every 
thing,  even  to  the  smallest  point  of  his  name,  which  is  that  very 
day  known  to  twenty  thousand  individuals  of  the  most  detestable 
society  which  any  city  contains.  Tkefilous  are  of  all  countries, 
and  speak  all  languages,  the  most  cautious  being  unable  to  es- 
cape their  fangs.  Add  to  these  circumstances,  that  the  house 
inhabited  by  Madame  Joyeuse  was  situate  in  the  Boulevard  du 
Temple;  a  spot  which,  after  the  Palais  Royal,  is  the  rendezvous 
of  all  the  Parisian  thievery  and  refined^/cws  which  the  metro- 
polis contains  :  add,  moreover,  that  my  lady  Joyeuse  does  not 
inspire  us  with  much  confidence,  and  that,  without  any  perhaps, 
her  nephew,  the  courteous  friend  and  follower  of  the  beautiful 
Rosamunda,  is  a  chevalier  d'industric  of  the  first  class. 

On  the  following  day,  nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  incident 
of  the  early  morning,  which,  ere  it  had  hardly  taken  place,  was 
transmitted  to  the  nephew,  whose  name  is  Reynaud  Milleyeux. 
The  latter  arrived  breathless,  swore,  menaced,  consoled,  tran- 
quillized, and  did  every  thing  which  could  be  dictated  by  the 
interest  inspired  in  him  by  the  graceful  adoptive  daughter  of 
the  unhappy  Schmidt.  All  recovered  confidence  on  hearing 
what  was  said  by  the  elegant  young  man,  and  the  determinations 
he  was  going  to  take  with  respect  to  the  occurrence,  so  that  the 
house  returned  to  its  former  aspect. 


CHAPTEK   V. 

WORTHY  of  consideration  for  every  father  ought  the  separation 
from  his  children  to  be,  sending  them  either  to  study  or  to  tra- 
vel, or  to  gain  instruction  in  any  branch  whatever  in  foreign 
countries  or  populous  cities.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  in  the  midst 
of  the  civilization  in  which  we  boast  of  our  pre-eminence,  that 
the  great  metropoli  gather  together  so  much  evil,  so  much  seed 
of  demoralization,  so  much  poison,  with  which  their  wonders, 
their  monuments,  their  public  places,  their  squares,  their  streets, 
their  dwellings  high  and  low  are  impregnated.  The  most  shock- 
ing dissolution,  the  most  barefaced  impudence,  the  effrontery 
of  the  most  disgusting  vice  display  their  pomp  along  these 
streets,  parade  their  degradation  in  the  public  places,  and  in- 
fest the  circuit  of  the  great  centres  of  population,  exhaling  ob- 
scene miasmata,  which  stupefy  the  reason  and  liken  us  to  the 
unreasoning  brute.  Paris,  in  this  category,  merits  the  first 
place.  Who  is  there  that  has  lived  in  that  prostituted  Babylon, 
and  not  observed  the  abominations  of  Moloch  and  Ashtaroth  ? 
To  such  a  pitch  does  shamelessness  in  the  degraded  beings  of 
the  Great  City  arrive,  that  of  old,  ordinances  were  promulgated 
to  correct  those  excesses.  Charlemagne  essayed  to  make  these 
loathsome  birds  fly  helter-skelter  from  their  nests ;  but  fruit- 
lessly :  if  his  edict  for  whipping  and  sending  them  away  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  gave  them  shelter  were  to  be  carried 
into  effect  in  our  days,  it  would  be  necessary  to  banish  the 
fourth  part  of  the  population  on  the  shoulders  of  another 
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fourth.  From  the  impossibility  of  carrying  into  effect  this 
measure,  there  arose  at  that  time  their  toleration,  and  from 
that,  degradation:  arriving  at  one  time  to  such  an  extreme  that 
les  filles  follcs  de  leur  corps  had  a  public  procession  every  year 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  on  the  festival  of  Magdalene.  A  bishop 
thought  of  collecting  these  unhappy  beings  into  a  nunnery,  whose 
statues  are  truly  striking.*  St.  Louis  in  1254  wished  to  destroy 
vice,  by  an  edict  f  against  all  women  of  corrupt  life  in  every  city 
and  town  contained  in  France ;  in  which  be  commanded  that 
they  should  be  banished,  stripped  naked,  their  goods  confiscated, 
and  those  who  should  give  them  shelter  ejected  from  their  patri- 
mony. Poor  France,  if  to-day  thou  hadst  to  banish  these  ver- 
min there  would  be  necessary,  as  says  an  author  of  weight,  more 
than  six  thousand  carriages,  solely  for  those  of  Paris  !  But 
what  wonder,  when  Charles  VI.,  even  in  1224,  took  them  under 
his  protection  and  prohibited  their  being  disturbed  !  Subse- 
quently they  were  prohibited  assembling  in  the  streets,  and  even 
appearing  at  the  windows,  under  pain  of  having  their  heads 
shaved  and  being  imprisoned  in  the  hospital.;):  And  indeed  to 
this  story  there  is  no  end ;  for  Verat,  the  Inspector  General  of 
Police  under  the  Emperor,  was  tired  out  of  attempting  to  limit 
the  horizon  of  dissolution  :  and  what  did  he  accomplish  ?  No- 
thing, less  than  nothing. 

The  most  formidable  phase  of  vice  is  that  in  which  it  makes 
a  parade  of  itself  in  Paris.  The  unhappy  creatures  of  this  de- 
scription challenge  each  other  to  put  to  shame  the  people  who 
are  passing  through  the  streets. 

Politicians  say  that  these  vermin  are  necessary  in  the  social 
edifice,  like  the  worm  in  the  wood  which  forms  the  skeleton  of 
the  material  fabric  ;  but  it  would  be  well  that  they  should  carry 
out  the  metaphor  with  full  rigor,  and  make  such  worms  carry 

*  1-197.     Jean  Simon  de  Champagny. 

f  1224.     Ordonnance  suv  les  filles  de  joie  du  Toulouse. 

\  1778.     Ordonnance  de  police  rendue  par  M.  Lenoir. 
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on  their  shame  in  the  most  hidden  nooks  of  the  holes  which 
serve  them  for  houses. 

And  not  only  Paris,  although  in  this  it  leads  the  van.  but 
all  the  European  cities,  are  plagued  with  this  moral  and  mate- 
rial leprosy  :  Rome — which  is  a  vast  cesspool,  more  immoral 
now  than  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  more  culpable,  bo- 
cause  in  those  early  epochs  there  was  a  Pantheon,  where  were 
worshipped  the  abominations  which  degraded  reason  imagined 
to  be  deities,  and  in  our  days  there  is  a  temple,  where  is  wor- 
shipped the  living  and  true  God,  the  just,  the  bountiful,  more 
pure  than  the  sun's  centre,  whose  fire  ought  to  purify  a  hundred 
times  more  than  ours, —  Rome  for  this  and  for  other  tilings, 
makes  its  visitors  cry  aloud  as  the  Prophets  did  over  Jerusa- 
lem. Poor  civilization  !  If  it  is  a  necessary  evil  to  tolerate 
this  infamous  traffic,  why  are  there  not  laws  which  prevent  scan- 
dal ?  Veiled,  the  scripture  tells  us  that  they  went  in  the  time 
of  the  patriarchs,  and  stood  off  in  the  cross-ways  ;  thus  it  has 
been  suggested,  it  ought  to  be  done  in  France  by  R£tif  de  la 
Bretonne,  in  consequence  of  the  indecency  that  prevails  every 
where.  How  can  the  mothers  of  families  dare  to  pass  along 
the  streets  of  Paris,  if  each  step  is  a  step  down  the  ladder  that 
leads  to  the  abyss  ?  We  say  to  pass  through  the  streets,  because 
few  are  those  which  are  not  peopled  by  this  gentry.  We  might 
say  that  ....  but  it  is  not  delicate  to  continue,  we  only  counsel 
those  who  love  delicacy  to  take  a  thousand  precautions  with 
respect  to  this  matter  in  Paris,  and  out  of  it,  in  all  the  cities  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  world.  In  this  place,  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  over  in  silence  the  public  morality  of  New- York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston,  and  in  general,  of  the  United  States.  We 
would  not  say  that  they  are  sanctuaries,  no,  we  know  that  they 
are  ports  of  corruption  ;  but  what  a  distance  from  them  to  Mar- 
seilles. Leghorn,  Barcelona,  Cadiz,  notwithstanding  the  smaller 
population  of  these  latter  cities  !  Honor  to  the  people  who 
respect  their  own  dignity  even  in  the  exterior  !  What  can  be 
the  reason  that  in  cities  so  populous,  to  which  generally  the  off- 
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scouring  of  the  world  betake  themselves,  so  few  scandals  of  this 
kind  are  to  be  seen  ?  Will  it,  perchance,  be  religion  1  Will  it 
be  human  laws  1  Will  it  be  ?  ....  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  the 
liberty  of  worship,  which  engenders  in  the  people  a  peculiar 
scrupulousness  that  the  congregation  to  which  they  belong 
should  not  be  stained  with  individuals  so  despicable. 

And  if  residence  in  the  capital  of  the  civilized  world  is 
dangerous  on  the  side  we  have  just  depicted,  not  less  is  the  risk 
run  by  foreign,  provincial,  and  even  Parisian  youth,  with  respect 
to  gambling-houses.  Every  day  the  contemporary  periodicals 
give  us  occasion  to  deplore  the  ravages  caused  by  play,  whether 
in  aristocratic  saloons,  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  bankers,  in 
the  public  gaming-houses,  or  it  may  be  in  the  taverns:  although, 
to  tell  the  truth,  the  poor  do  not  play  at  all  in  comparison  with 
the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  society.  Games  of  chance 
have  a  certain  incitement — beyond  that  of  the  thirst  for  gold — 
which  subjects  the  human  soul  with  an  irresistible  force.  Lovers 
as  we  are  of  the  mysterious,  and  seeking  to  penetrate  the  future 
with  indefatigable  scrutiny,  we  quench  this  ardent  thirst,  scin- 
tillation of  our  immortality,  with  things  that  have  something  of 
the  prophetic,  something  of  the  mysterious,  something  of  the 
unhoped  for,  being  at  the  same  time  the  object  of  our  desire.  It 
seems  as  though  man  had  been  made  for  the  anxious  hazard  of 
the  dice :  what  he  gains  honestly  he  possesses  with  an  equili- 
brium so  monotonous  that  he  does  not  enjoy  it,  unless  it  be  that 
religious  resignation  gives  him  courage  not  to  be  wearied  of 
life.  Corroborative  proof  of  his  transit  through  this  desert 
until  he  departs  from  it  for  his  true  country,  he  will  not  be 
satisfied  !  The  coming  Fatherland  is  stable  as  the  will  of  God  ! 
In  all  ages,  in  all  nations,  the  spirit  of  mystery  has  made  havoc: 
from  the  Indian  savage  to  the  refined  European,  in  the  stars,  in 
divinations,  in  play,  in  sorceries,  men  have  sought  their  joy  in 
efforts  to  penetrate  the  future.  Games  of  chance  have  this  pow- 
erful spring  in  their  favor,  and  therefore  it  was  that  they  were 
invented  for  those  who,  while  swimming  in  delights,  had  become 
weary  of  themselves. 
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It  appears  by  ancient  codes  that,  in  the  year  800,  cards  were 
not  known,  nor  even  in  the  time  of  St.  Louis  or  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, nor  in  that  of  Charles  V.  of  France,  or  the  year  1380,  be- 
cause the  edicts  which  prohibited  games  of  chance  make  no 
mention  of  cards.  The  opinion  is  very  probable  that  cards  were 
invented  to  amuse  the  idleness  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  since 
the  name  of  Jacquemin  Gringonneur  is  recorded  in  history  as 
the  first  who  painted  cards  with  gold  and  other  colors,  in  the 
rue  de  la  Verrerie,  for  the  distraction  of  the  weak  monarch. 
"He  who  takes  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."  Here  this 
sentence  is  exactly  apt.  What  is  there  which  the  kings  have 
invented,  or  which  has  been  invented  for  them,  which  has  not 
become  in  time  a  foul  source  of  death  to  the  people  ?  If 
Charles  VI.,  to  pass  off  his  ennui,  had  employed  his  time  in 
things  useful  as  well  as  amusing,  would  cards  have  come  to  be 
the  most  demoralizing,  most  destructive  element  of  society  ? 
Those  who  have  frequented,  as  mere  observers,  the  gambling- 
houses,  the  saloons  of  the  green  carpet,  and  the  dens  in  which, 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  are  accomplished  the  desolation 
of  families,  the  ruin  of  fortunes,  the  vilest  actions,  can  alone 
appreciate  the  horror  of  card-playing.  The  life  of  gamblers  is  a 
hell.  What  countenances,  what  agonies,  what  clenchings  of  the 
fist,  what  dismay,  what  stifled  breathings,  what  throes,  what 
tearings  of  the  hair,  what  bitings  of  the  lips,  what  stretchings 
of  the  neck,  what  uneasy  repose,  what  rage,  what  writhings  of 
the  soul,  what  ferocity  of  joy  !  What  villanies  are  not  com- 
mitted, what  pitfalls  are  not  invented,  what  breaches  of  faith 
are  not  brought  about,  what  shameful  passions  are  not  aroused 
to  dominating  energy  !  It  is  but  natural :  gamblers  convert 
themselves,  in  the  act  of  play,  into  idolaters  of  Fate,  of  Chance, 
of  Destiny.  The  table  is  the  altar  of  the  demon  of  fortune  ;  the 
sacrifice,  the  cards  and  the  gold  ;  the  priest,  the  sharper  ;  the 
formula,  his  imprecations,  external  and  internal  ;  the  victims, 
those  who  play,  their  unhappy  children,  their  desolated  wives, 
their  own  souls,  their  honor,  their  tranquillity.  The  thanksgiv 
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ing  for  having  gained  is  drunkenness,  dissolute  manners,  immo- 
rality :  in  those  who  lose,  curses,  a  livid  countenance,  mechani- 
cal gait,  ill-treatment  of  wife  and  children,  the  tears  of  these 
poor  innocents  ;  the  remedy  which  they  seek  for  their  consola- 
tion is  worse  than  the  evil  which  caused  their  desperation. 
Gaming  has  its  chastisement,  which  is  loss  ;  but  this  same  chas- 
tisement is  the  food  of  perseverance  :  the  desire  of  recovery  and 
revenge  takes  away  from  the  player  noble  sentiments ;  it  takes 
away  every  feeling  worthy  of  a  rational  being ;  it  takes  away 
shame  ;  and  with  it  the  mask  of  probity,  which  till  then  the  man 
will  have  apparently  conserved,  quits  him,  and  he  becomes  a 
swindler,  gambler,  cheat,  thief,  assassin,  forger.  Of  the  man 
there  remains  only  the  form.  As  a  gentile  philosopher  has  said 
most  opportunely,  a  gambler  thwarts  Providence,  which  admits 
no  chance  :  thwarts  Nature,  which  cries  out,  with  stentorian 
voice :  "  Hope,  but  work  ;  the  most  industrious  shall  be  best 
treated  by  me."  Play  counteracts  the  very  nature  of  play  :  to 
refresh  the  mind,  to  recreate  it,  to  give  intermission  to  the  evils 
which  afflict  us,  this  is  its  object ;  and  is  it  obtained  by  games 
of  chance  ?  Let  the  desperate  losers  reply,  and  the  remorse  of 
those  who  gain.  There  are  some  who  say  that  play  equalizes 
riches.  Error.  What  equilibrium  can  there  be  between  the 
poor  and  the  rich,  if  that  which  in  play  serves  to  equalize  is  bad 
faith,  inordinate  ambition,  cheating,  immorality  ?  The  victims 
in  these  demoniac  temples  with  green  carpet, — which  even  in 
color  seek  hope, — are  the  more  honest  and  inoffensive,  who  are 
cheated  by  the  bad  and  their  own  passions,  which  inflame  their 
cupidity,  and  deceive  them  to  consign  them  to  desperation. 
They  are  blind  victims  of  fate. 

Already  from  time  immemorial  games  of  chance  have  cast 
into  oblivion  noble  diversions,  corporeal  exercises,  assemblies  in 
which  the  material  form  and  spirituality  of  man  were  displayed  ; 
but  in  our  age  it  is  with  such  excess  that  this  infamous  amuse- 
ment is  cherished  by  men,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  world, 
neither  city,  nor  corner,  nor  street, — because  in  public  places 
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we  see  in  Europe  and  America  altars  to  fortune, — at  which 
there  is  no  play.  That  which  most  proves  the  ignobility  of  the 
game  of  cards  is,  that  very  few  know  deeply,  nor  even  slightly, 
its  profound  merit.  In  it  there  are  to  be  studied  politics,  tac- 
tics, amorous  intrigues,  characters  of  kings  and  queens,  of  the 
great,  of  soldiers,  of  the  Jillcs  folles  de  leur  corps.  The  pack  of 
cards  is  a  history.  There  are  seen  confounded  together  kings, 
soldiers,  nobles,  plebeians,  rich,  poor,  virtue,  vice,  because  gam- 
ing passes  the  level  of  immorality  over  all  classes  of  society. 
Any  one  wishing  to  know  the  curious  interpretations  which  are 
given  to  the  cards  may  consult  Menestrier.* 

In  the  last  century  there  was  a  shame  in  frequenting  such 
houses  in  Paris ;  but  now  it  is  de  grand  ton,  not  only  to  fre- 
quent them,  but  also  to  open  private  saloons  for  this  object.  In 
Paris  may  be  reckoned  up  innumerable  gambling-houses,  al- 
though among  them  there  are  deserving  of  particular  mention 
those  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  above  all  the  house  of  the  Rue 
Richelieu,  Rue  die  Temple,  the  old  garden  of  Paphos,  and  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  Rue  Dauphine. 

For  a  month  Hector  and  his  friend  Milleyeux  had  passed 
life  in  the  street.  Rosamunda  wept  secretly  the  abandonment 
in  which  her  beloved  companion  left  her.  She  saw  herself  sur- 
rounded at  all  times  by  strange  people,  by  men  very  elegant,  but 
audacious.  Her  protectress  treated  her  as  timid,  a  woman  un- 
acquainted with  the  world,  as  a  shy  child.  If  she  complained 
to  Hector  of  her  solitude,  of  her  desperation,  if  she  was  jealous, 
he  laughed,  and  charged  her  to  amuse  herself,  and  do  all  that 
Madame  Joyeuse  told  her,  who,  for  her  part,  grew  daily  in  the 
tenderness  with  which  she  gloried  in  surrounding  her  proteges. 
Martha  had  not  been  to  see  her  more  than  once  in  this  time. 
The  young  people  who  assembled  in  the  house  were  lovers  of  dis- 
play, thought  only  of  gallantries,  of  dissipation,  of  things  of  which 
the  daughter  of  the  ruins  of  the  Paraclete  had  never  heard. 

It  was  the  close  of  the  evening  in  the  month  of  December 
Vol.  II.,  page  174. 
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the  ash-colored  sky  threatened  snow :  in  a  retired  cabinet, 
watching  the  reddish  flames  of  the  half-green  wood  which  was 
burning  in  the  chimney,  and  listening  to  the  crack  of  the  wind 
which  opened  itself  a  way  through  the  fissures  of  the  car- 
bonized wood,  there  were  seated  on  a  sofa,  one  at  each  end,  the 
two  young  people,  companions  in  misfortune,  with  their  gaze  di- 
rected towards  the  fire.  The  countenance  of  Hector  had  lost 
the  brightness  of  peace  in  the  soul,  and  his  elegant  dress  had 
the  disorder  of  a  man  who  is  absorbed  in  things  which  martyr- 
ize the  heart  with  anxiety,  and  leave  him  no  liberty  to  think  of 
pleasing  any  body.  Rosamunda  rested  her  elbow  on  the  bolster 
of  the  couch,  her  cheek  in  her  hand,  which  was  hidden  amidst 
her  waving  curls  of  gilded  copper  ;  her  goddess-like  countenance 
manifested  depression,  weight,  doubt,  anxiety,  desire  yet  dread 
to  speak,  and  indecision  :  with  her  legs  crossed,  she  moved  un- 
wittingly her  right  foot,  pressed  within  a  buskin  half  laced  up, 
the  ends  of  which  waved  with  the  impulse  of  the  movement  she 
gave  to  her  leg.  The  dressing-gown — reaching  only  to  the 
knee — in  which  she  was  attired,  showed  that  she  had  left  her 
dressing-room  without  finishing  her  toilet.  Hector  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  foot,  which  was  rocking,  and  which  some  months 
before  had  maddened  him,  and  as  though  returning  to  himself, 
electrized  by  the  memory  of  past  days,  addressed  these  words 
to  her : 

—  My  Rosamunda,  give  me  your  hand  ;  you  are  right ;  I 
am  doing  very  ill ;  but  listen,  do  not  take  off  your  cherubic  eyes 
from  me,  hear. 

—  What  would  you  say  to  me  ?  .... 

The  maiden  stretched  out  her  hand  to  him,  turned  upon  him 
her  moistened  eyes,  and  repeated  : 

—  What  would  you  say  to  me  that  you  have  not  said  ?  and 
you  return  always  to  the  same  course.     Hector,  my  Hector,  our 
protector  Schmidt  would  not  have  let  you  do  what  you  are  doing. 

They  again  remained  plunged  in  thought.     Suddenly  the 
youth  said  to  the  afflicted  girl : 
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—  Rosamunda.  let  us  speak  clearly.    You  know  our  misery; 
you  understand  perfectly  that  the  dependence  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  may  be  fatal  to  us  ;  you  are  not  ignorant   that  talent 
without  money  is,  in  the  world,  an  object  of  scorn,  of  contempt, 
of  ridicule  ;  you  have  seen  what  sacrifices  I  have   made  to  ob- 
tain something  which  would  make  us  independent,  and  you  are 
penetrated  with  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  piece  of  bread, 
if  you  do  not  want  to  expose  yourself  to  fearful  sacrifices  which, 
if  we  thought  of  them,  might  totally  destroy  our  future  felicity. 
What  means   presents  itself  to  us  of  living  for  ourselves  1     I 
have  found  one  only,  which  the  friendship  of  Milleyeux  has  fur- 
nished me,  play. 

—  And  you  play  ? 

—  If,  for  the  last  month,  on  some  nights  I  have  come  homo 
late,  and  others  have  not  appeared  at  all,  it  is  because  I  have 
passed  them  sleepless,  with  the  cards  in  my  hands,  to  make 
you  happy.     Remember  what  was  told  us  by  our  good  father 
Schmidt — and  we  have  known  no  other : — "  The   end  justifies 
the  means."     For  you  I  am  capable  of  being  a  thief,  an  assas- 
sin, a  wild  beast ;  for  you  I  sell  my  existence,  for  you  I  die,  for 
you  I  would   come   at  last  to  a  scaffold  ....   My  Rosamunda, 
fair  treasure  of  my  soul,  Hector  loves  you  with  frenzy,   Hector 
kills  himself  for  you,   Hector  would  not  call  you  sister,  Hector 
desires  to  be  yours  .... 

—  My  Hector,  my  Hector  .... 

—  For  this  I  play,  and  will  play  till  fate  furnishes  me  with 
a  hill  of  gold  to  lay  at  your  delicious  feet,  and  with  which  we 
may  be  able  to  go  elsewhere  and  enjoy  independence. 

—  My  Hector,  and  if  for  me  .   ... 

—  For  you,  for  you,  I  will  do  every  thing  imaginable. 

Both  embraced,  wept,  kissed  each  other.  The  divine  maid- 
en drew  herself  back  ;  with  her  hands  placed  on  the  shoulders 
of  her  beloved,  and  looking  at  him  with  steadfast  gaze,  she  put 
this  question  to  him  : 

—  Well  !  what  has  play  to  do  with  .... 
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—  With  what  ? 

—  With  the  assiduity  of  your  visits  to  the  Rite  du  Temple, 
where  lives  that  young  lady  with  black  hair,  large  Arabian  eyes, 
mild  expression  ? 

In  her  countenance  are  seen  new  passions,  with  new  shadow- 
ings,  with  new  anxieties,  with  new  traces  of  sadness. 

—  My  assiduity  at  the  house  of  the  Rue  du  Temple  ?     It  is 
a  gambling  house,  where  many  young  men  and  gentlemen  assem- 
ble, to  be  free  to  play  without  being  watched  by  the  police  .... 

Three  knocks  on  the  door  of  the  chamber,  and  the  voice  of 
la  Joyeufte  made  Hector  rise  and  advance  to  receive  her.  As 
la  Joyeuse,  set  foot  within  the  room,  Rosamunda  experienced  a 
deep  revulsion  in  her  heart,  which  made  her  eyes  moisten,  and 
caused  the  former  to  inquire, — after  looking  at  her  with  affec- 
tionate attention  : 

—  Hector,  what  is  the  matter  with  your  sister  ?     Do  you 
know  it  makes  me  quite  sad  to  see  her  always  so  unhappy  ? 

The  youth  had  not  noticed  the  tears  of  his  companion 'when 
the  question  was  addressed  to  him,  and  was  going  to  reply  sud- 
denly ;  but  having  heard  the  question,  he  looked  at  her,  and 
shaking  his  head,  replied  : 

—  I  do   not  know,  Madame  Joyeuse,  I  do  not  know ;  but 
just  now  she  was  cheerful,  talking  with  me. 

—  Then  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  the  cause  of  her 
tears   is  my  presence  ?     What  have  I  done,  my  daughter,  that 
so  unpleasant  an  impression  is  caused  you  by  seeing  me  ?     Are 
you  not  happy  in  my  house  ?     Do  you  want  for   any  thing  ? 
Don't  I  treat  you  like  my  own  dear  daughter  ?     Say,  say,  what 
is  the    cause    of   your  sadness  ?      Don't    you  know   that  if  I 
had  a  daughter  of  my  own  she  would  needs  be  jealous  at  my 
loving  you  so  much  ? 

This  volley  of  questions  made  a  diverse  effect  on  the  two 
young  people;  she  was  unmoved,  but  he  embracing  the  old-woman, 
replied  with  effusion  : 

—  Do  not  believe,  good  lady,  that  Rosamunda  desires  more 
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than  she  has  :  she  has  in  you  a  mother  and  loves  you  as  do  I ; 
but  seeing  me  without  occupation  casts  her  down,  makes  her  ill, 
saddens  her,  and  will  end  in  destroying  her  health. 

—  Good  God  ! — said  the  protectress,  giving  the  youth  a  kiss 
on  his  forehead,  which  kiss  burnt  the  pupils  of  the  girl's  eyes  ; 
— Good  God  !  how  many  times  have  I  repeated  that  my  little 
fortune   is  yours.     What   more   consolation   do   you   wish,  my 
daughter  ?    When  God  deprived  me  of  children,  he  showed  that 
you  were  reserved  by  Him  for  me.  to  make  you  happy  with  the 
frugalities   of   all    my  life.      Between   Reynaud   and  you  will 
remain  what  I  possess ;   I  am  old,  and  I  shall  have  at  least  some 
one  to  close  my  eyes  and  remember  me. 

Till  this  moment  the  maiden  had  remained  unmoved,  but  so 
much  tenderness  could  not  do  less  than  touch  her  noble  heart, 
and  make  her  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  generous  pro- 
tectress, watering  her  voluminous  breast  with  most  limpid  tears. 
This  scene — in  which  Hector  remained  a  mere  spectator — being 
past,  from  over  the  head  of  the  girl  the  old  lady  looked  at 
Hector  maliciously,  saying  : 

—  What  Rosamunda  wants  is  diversion,  she  will  never  go 
out,  and  this  evening  I  am  going  to  take  her  to  the  Funambules 
in  company  with  some  young  friends.     It  happened  I  was  com- 
ing to  tell  you  that  Reynaud,  my  nephew,  is  coming  for  you, 
Hector,  to  go  out  for  a  frolic,  and  is  waiting  for  you  in  the 
saloon  ;  leave  this  little  one  to  me,  I  am  going  to  make  another 
woman  of  her. 

—  Then   if  Reynaud  is  waiting  for  me  I  will  go  ;  adieu, 
Madame  Joyeuse — and  he  kissed  her  forehead  ; — adieu,  my  dear 
sister — and  did  the  same  to  her. 

Let  us  say  that  they  went  to  the  Funambules,  that  this  is 
enough  to  furnish  a  clue  to  the  plans  of  la  Joyeuse,  and  follow 
Hector,  who  face  to  face  meets  Reynaud,  the  elegant  nephew 
of  the  improvised  protectress. 

After  giving  him  his  hand,  the  latter  said  : 

—  Hector  I  am  come  for  you,  for  to-night  we  are  going  to 
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make  a  fortune.     I  have  two  friends,  masters  in  the  art,  who 
are  waiting  for  us  in  the  Palais  Royal. 

—  Speak  softly,  Reynaud,  and  come  immediately. 

—  Why  do  you  tell  me  to  speak  softly  ? 

—  For  nothing. 

—  Perhaps,  my  aunt .... 

—  No,  your  aunt  no,  but  .... 

—  Is  Hortense  perchance  with  your  sister  ? 

—  No,  indeed. 

—  Then  what  the  devil  is  this  mystery  ? 

—  There  is  no  mystery  ;  Rosamunda  does  not  like  me  to 
play. 

—  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !     Come,  come.     What  an  odd  girl ! 

The  two  went  out  and  entered  a  carriage  which  was  waiting 
for  them  in  the  gateway. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

FIFTEEN  minutes  after  they  arrived  at  the  house  IVb.  154  Palais 
Royal,  a  public  gaming-house,  celebrated  since  the  occupation 
by  the  allied  troops  in  the  year  '14  for  the  pharaon, — a  favorite 
game  of  the  Russians  and  Prussians, — having  been  played  at 
there  by  all  the  officers  of  the  first  rank  of  that  army. 

We  would  wish  to  speak  now  of  that  Babylon,  the  Palais 
Royal,  which,  with  the  adjacent  edifices,  occupies  about  150 
French  arpens  of  ground,  and  contains  things  more  heteroge- 
neous than  all  the  rest  of  the  great  city,  whose  area  is  more  than 
11,000  acres  of  the  same  measure  ;  but  we  leave  it  for  the  pre- 
sent, because  we  wish  to  be  witnesses  of  what  Hector  and  Reynaud 
are  doing,  waiting  our  time  to  speak  of  this  Sodom,  which  is  the 
heart  of  the  populous  metropolis — infamous  phantasm,  which 
by  day  collects  all  its  wickedness  in  this  Palais  Royal  to  parade 
from  thence  by  night  over  the  whole  city,  reserving  to  itself  the 
blood  for  its  favorite  sites. 

They  set  foot  in  the  threshhold  of  the  house  No.  154. 
Players  present  the  most  peculiar  and  mysterious  physiognomy 
that  ever  human  head  conceived  ;  there,  all  is  mystery,  mutual 
lookings  at  each  other,  examinings  of  each  other  from  the  front 
to  the  postern  doors,  which  they  give  the  name  of  mastiff's, 
because  they  prohibit  the  entrance  to  persons  who  are  pointed 
out  to  them  as  suspicious  ;  the  laying  aside  of  hat,  cane,  cloak, 
or  paletot,  according  to  season,  and  taking  a  number.  The 
physiognomies  of  the  Pontes,  or  markers,  those  of  the  cutters, 
those  of  the  Heads  of  Tables,  those  of  the  Croupiers  or  payers  and 
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receivers,  who  have  to  shake  the  hands  and  the  handker- 
chief in  the  air — proof  of  the  confidence  which  players  have  in 
each  other  :  school  of  delicacy  worthy  only  of  such  blots  upon 
humanity  ; — those  of  the  Inspectors  or  Faiseurs  de  quart,  those 
of  the  secret  watchers,  who  are  unknown  to  all  those  who  gamble, 
that  of  the  Messieurs  du  Departement  who  give  the  cards  to  the 
ponies  and  intoxicate  them  with  foamy  beer,  those  of  the  Mas- 
ters of  the  House,  who  in  case  of  doubt  are  called  upon  to  be 
judges — and  it  is  plain  enough  that  such  judges  are  no  judges 
at  all ; — those  of  the  lamp-trimmers,  those  of  the  Ganymedes 
of  porter,  and  finally  that  of  the  Grand  Master  who  governs 
the  place,  and  these  are  countenances  that  represent  hypocrisy, 
wickedness,  a  second  intention,  bad  faith,  desire  to  rob  the 
ponte,  the  recently-arrived,  to  cheat  the  old.  to  render  unhappy 
all  who  now  or  hereafter  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  visit  twice 
such  a  hell.  Till  then  the  young  man  Hector  had  not  assisted 
in  these  offices  of  Satan,  so  that  he  was  struck  with  horror  at 
seeing  people  so  atrocious,  whose  physiognomies,  beyond  what 
we  have  related,  accused  them  of  being  guilty  of  robberies, 
assassinations,  crimes  of  every  kind.  His  companion  was  known, 
and  the  friends  who  waited  for  him  received  them  both  with 
tokens  of  great  friendship.  Immediately  the  employes  of  all 
denominations  and  the  friends  themselves,  began  to  say  with 
marks,  of  much  attention  and  regard  : 

—  Make  room,  make  room  for  the  gentlemen. 

—  Take  a  seat  here,  it  is  the  most  convenient. 

—  Have  the  goodness  to  accept  this  place,  which  is  the  most 
convenient  for  seeing  the  play. 

—  Garcon.  serve  the  gentlemen  with  a  little  German  beer. 
Do  you  prefer  porter  ?  or  would  you  like  cider  ?  or  do  you  prefer 
French  beer? 

—  Gentlemen — said  the  banker. — Gentlemen,  the  play  begins 
— the  play  begins  !  attention  !  attention  ! 

—  That  gentleman,  waiter — said   one  of  the  Messieurs  du 
Departement — that  gentleman  takes  this  beer. 
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—  Drink,  do, — added  another  ; — it  seems  to  me  that  gentle- 
man is  going  to  be  lucky  to-night ;  there  are  certain  presenti- 
ments in  play  which  must  be  blindly  followed. 

—  You  are  right,  my  friend,  since  this  gentleman   has  sat 
down — and  this  is  doubtless  the  first  time  he  has  honored  us  with 
his  company — I  have  felt  inclined  towards  his  fate  :  this  side  has 
been  constantly  first-rate  for  beginners ;   and  if  this  gentleman 
permits  me  I  will  dot  with  him  pretty  often,  which  proves  my 
confidence. 

—  Attention  !  the  play  begins,  cut. 

In  a  second  that  table  remained  in  silence,  for  in  the  others 
the  players  continued  at  passe-dix,  at  roulette,  at  trente  et  qua- 
rante,  &c.,  with  the  attention  which  characterizes  these  people  ; 
and  only  was  heard  from  time  to  time,  "  Rouge,  gagne  et  cou- 
leur.  .  .  '•'•Rouge  per  d  et  couleur."  .  .  .  "I  have  ten"  .  .  .  "twelve" 
..."  thirteen  to  me." 

On  the  other  side,  the  tailleur  said,  wijh  the  importance  of 
a  physician  declaring  the  nearness  of  the  last  moment : — Rouge, 
impair  et  gagnc  ....  noir,  impair  et  passe.  Gentlemen,  at- 
tention !  look  at  your  play  ....  the  play  goes  no  further. 

And  it  was  heard  again  : 

—  Rouge  gagne  et  couleur. 

In  an  interval  of  briefest  space  Reynaud  approached  with, 
much  mystery  to  Hector,  and  put  into  his  hand  a  packet  of  louis, 
saying  in  his  ear  : 

—  You  on  the  right,  I  on  the  left :  the  stroke  is  sure. 
While  this  was  saying,  two  of  the  lookers-on  winked  at  each 

other ;  and  hardly  had  Milleyeux  (who  this  time  took  nothing 
because  he  could  not  see  behind  him)  settled  himself  in  his  seat, 
than  one  of  the  lookers-on,  who  was  he  of  the  presentiments, 
leaned  down  to  the  ear  of  Hector  with  an  air  of  protection,  and 
•said  to  him : 

—  If  I  was  in  your  place,  I  would  dot  the  seven  of  clubs. 
This  indication  put   the  youth,  who  held  in  his  hand   two 

louis,  to  dot  a  card,  into  irresolution  ;   and  the  repetition   of 
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the  counsel  determined  him  to  try  fortune  for  once,  impelled 
to  it  by  the  security  inspired  in  him  by  the  subject  he  had  at 
his  shoulders,  who  must  needs  be  a  great  gambler.  The  stroke 
took,  and  he  won.  The  hand  was  still  more  lucky,  and  both 
smiled,  he  and  the  gambler,  which  continued  until  the  third 
time,  when  Hector  doubling,  drew  a  good  share,  and  the  looker- 
on,  congratulating  him,  begged  of  him  a  couple  of  louis  to 
begin  with ;  for  he  was  without  money,  having  lent  all  his  to 
another  companion.  He  put  a  louis  on  the  card  on  which 
Hector  had  collected  twenty-five,  and  both  lost.  He  turned  to 
look  at  his  counsellor  and  could  see  him  nowhere  thereabouts. 
What  had  become  of  him?  Surely  he  had  gone  out  to  amuse 
himself  with  the  money  that  Hector,  novice  in  the  campaigns 
of  the  Palais  Royal,  had  lent  him,  or  to  tell  the  truth,  of  which 
the  gambler  had  robbed  him.  After  that  stroke  the  youth  arose, 
not  daring  to  go  on,  since  he  had  lost  what  Milleyeux  had  lent 
him  and  what  he  had  won  under  the  auspices  of  his  spectator. 
The  two  friends  looked  at  each  other,  and  at  an  agreed  signal, 
which  was  as  much  as  to  say,  you  have  plucked  yourself  because 
you  did  not  follow  my  counsels,  the  son  of  the  ruins  of  the  Pa- 
raclete passed  to  the  Chambre  des  Blesses,  or  chamber  of  the 
wounded. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  at  night. 

That  our  readers  may  understand  what  the  gamesters  of  the 
Palais  Royal  call  the  chambre  des  blesses,  it  is  necessary  to 
enter  it  with  Hector.  This  saloon  of  the  wounded  is  a  spacious 
apartment,  around  which  there  are  sofas,  whence  can  be  seen  the 
gaming  saloons,  and  whence  one  can  hear  what  is  said  in  them. 
You  stumble  over  pieces  of  cigars,  you  slide  in  pools  of  nauseous 
spittle ;  there  is  seen  a  dense  atmosphere  of  smoke,  emitted 
from  pipes  and  cigars :  here  is  the  sitting  room,  whither  the 
Jean  pleure  betake  themselves,  after  having  lost  the  last  centime 
which  they  threw.  Notwithstanding  it  was  quite  early  in  the 
night,  already  there  were  found,  stretched  on  the  sofas,  some 
thirty  plucked  birds :  some  smoking  with  an  abstract  air,  others 
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with  the  arms  folded,  half  asleep,  others  with  the  mouth  half 
open,  some  of  them  with  countenances  of  demons,  all  with, 
the  horrors  of  desperation  depicted  on  their  features ;  some 
murmuring  between  their  teeth,  others  with  furious  visage,  some 
uttering  imprecations,  others  talking  in  secret,  their  heads  close 
together  and  shoulder  leaning  against  shoulder.  Hector  looked 
on  that  infernal  saloon,  whose  opaque  lights,  which  nobody  thought 
of  trimming,  gave  it  a  horrible  aspect  of  agony,  which  was  still 
better  represented  in  contemplating  the  physiognomies  of  its 
unhappy  occupants.  His  attention  was  particularly  called  to 
a  young  man  about  his  own  age,  who,  stretched  on  the  sofa  con- 
tiguous to  him.  rolled  about,  stifling  deep-drawn  sighs.  He  was 
livid :  his  eyes  wandered  uncertain,  he  clenched  his  fists,  bit 
them,  oftentimes  gave  vent  to  a  blasphemy,  called  repeatedly  on 
his  mother,  passed  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  now  sat  up,  again 
stretched  himself,  carefully  adjusted  his  vest,  or  sighed,  or  re- 
mained immovable,  concluding  his  inaction  with  a  sigh,  and  by 
leaning  down  to  pick  up  his  hat  which  he  had  at  his  feet,  in  a 
spittoon.  Hector  was  moved  with  compassion  for  him,  and 
would  have  addressed  some  words  to  him,  if  he  had  seemed  ac- 
cessible ;  but  as  he  saw  him  carried  away  by  a  fit  of  desperation, 
he  determined  to  study  him  silently,  without  losing  sight  of  the 
pictures  presented  by  the  other  wounded.  He  was  filled  with 
horror  at  the  sight  of  what  he  had  before  his  eyes  ;  he  began  some 
reflections,  in  which  he  involuntarily  blended  the  names  of  Rosa- 
munda,  of  Schmidt,  and  of  Martha  ;  but  in  that  abode  of  demons 
it  is  not  permissible  to  pronounce,  even  inwardly,  the  names  of 
innocent  persons  ;  because  the  vapors  respired  are  those  of  male- 
diction. 

While  he  was  observing  the  odious  picture  which  was  repre- 
sented by  the  degraded,  the  young,  the  old,  Parisians,  provincial, 
national,  and  foreign,  Reynaud,  who  was  one  of  the  gamblers  of 
the  cabal,  had  made  a  good  stroke,  and  full  of  joy,  abandoned 
for  some  moments  the  oval  table,  passed  a  staircase,  ascended 
to  another  department,  talked  with  a  woman,  agreed  upon  some- 
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thing,  then  directed  himself  to  two  girls,  said  to  one  of  them  a 
hundred  things  mysteriously,  to  which  she  replied  with  affirma- 
tive signs,  and  returned  to  occupy  the  place  he  had  before  filled 
in  the  gambling  room. 

At  that  very  instant,  the  youth  who  was  serving  as  matter 
for  the  reflections  of  Hector,  arose  from  the  sofa  on  which  he 
was  rolling,  like  a  tiger  in  its  death  struggle,  took  the  hat  which 
was  dripping  with  slaver,  pressed  it  over,  his  temples,  and  said 
between  his  teeth,  even  with  distinctness, 

—  Die,  rather  than  see  my  unhappy  mother  again  in  the 
state  in  which  I  find  myself ....  die  rather. 

These  words  interested  the  lover  of  Rosamunda  to  such  an 
extreme,  that  he  determined  silently  to  follow  him. 

This  house  was  a  totum  revolutum  of  immorality,  as  it  seemed 
to  Hector,  who  was  in  darkness  ascending  the  staircase,  which 
the  unknown  of  the  mysterious  words  began  to  ascend.  They 
were  in  the  third  story  when  the  desperate  man  halted,  hearing 
footsteps  near  him,  and  said  to  him  who  was  following  him : 

—  You  who  are  coming  up,  pass  on. 

—  Don't  disturb  yourself. 

—  Let  compliments  alone,  if  it  is  one  who  knows  this  place, 
for  I  have  something  to  do  in  this  department. 

—  I  am  coming  here  also — replied  Hector,  doubtful  of  what 
he  was  going  to  do,  for  he  was  ignorant  of  what  might  happen 
in  this  half-dark  labyrinth  ;  but  he  soon  took  courage,  reflecting 
that  it  could  not  be  any  thing  but  another  gambling  saloon. 

The  one  remained  in  the  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  fourth 
Btory,  and  the  other  disappeared  by  the  corridor  which  fronted 
on  the  staircase.  Hector,  who  was  he  of  the  passage,  set  him- 
self in  a  dark  corner,  whence  he  could  see  the  young  man  and 
hear  what  he  said,  familiarizing  himself  somewhat  considerably 
with  the  place  he  was  treading.  He  of  the  staircase  stood  un- 
decided some  ten  minutes,  in  which  interval  the  beloved  of 
Rosamunda  heard  talking  at  some  steps  from  him.  It  was 
women,  who  were  apparently  disputing.  Already  more  familiar- 
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ized  with  the  place,  he  saw  on  the  left  hand  a  little  winding 
staircase,  which  doubtless  led  to  the  story  whither  the  despair- 
ing youth  had  directed  himself,  who,  in  that  moment,  began  to 
ascend  the  principal  staircase  at  a  slow  pace.  Hector  did  the 
same,  and  both  arrived  together  at  a  garret  that  had  two  cham- 
bers, on  whose  closed  doors  was  to  be  read :  "  Spiritual  solace 
for  those  ivho  need  it."  The  dirty  lantern  which  lighted  that 
nook  projected  strange  lights  and  shadows,  agitated  by  the 
wind  as  it  forced  itself  an  entrance  by  the  windows  of  the  little 
passage,  which  being  open  exhibited  to  view  a  small  roof,  having 
outlet  undoubtedly  to  the  court  in  front  of  the  arcades  of  the  Pa- 
lais Royal,  because  there  were  heard  the  murmuring  of  the  foun- 
tain, the  noise  of  the  people  ;  there  was  seen  the  whitish  resplen- 
dency of  the  innumerable  lamps  which  illuminate  it ;  and  upon 
the  ear  there  fell,  at  repeated  intervals,  the  cries  of  those  who,  at 
such  hours,  sell  things  fit  for  the  season.  Paris,  at  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  is  as  animated  by  the  voices  of  its  inhabitants  and  the 
noise  which  they  make,  as  other  cities,  capitals  of  great  nations, 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  only.  Beside  the  small  chamber  on 
the  left,  close  to  a  window  which  looked  out  upon  the  roof,  there 
was  a  little  staircase.  Whilst  the  youth  of  the  slavered  hat  was 
waiting  for  the  door  to  be  opened,  he  of  the  ruins  of  the  Paraclete 
ascended  as  silently  as  he  could  the  difficult  steps  of  that  pigeon 
house,  and  halted  a  little  above  the  window.  What  a  chance  ! 
On  his  right  there  was  a  round  hole,  whence  proceeded  an 
iron  tube  much  too  small  for  it,  so  that  one  could  hear  quite 
plainly  what  passed  within  the  chamber,  and  even  see  a  part 
of  it.  The  anxious  curiosity  which  devoured  him  made  him 
forget  that  it  was  an  enormous  fault  he  was  going  to  commit — 
listening  to  what  might  be  said  by  the  host  and  him  who  had 
just  come.  What  he  saw  was  for  him  extraordinarily  original. 
Hanging  by  a  rolled  handkerchief  to  the  half  hot  tube  of  the 
stove,  he  saw  a  couch,  and  hanging  to  the  wall  a  crucifix :  on  an 
arm-chair  was  seated  a  man,  who  seemed  from  his  dress  and 
repentant  face  to  be  a  priest,  who  put  his  elbow  on  the  arm  of 
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the  chair,  his  hand  on  his  eyes,  with  the  fingers  half  open,  and 
said  with  solemn  voice  : 

—  Say,  brother,  say,  that  certain  moments  of  our  life  it  is 
reasonable  we  should  dedicate  to  the  Lord,  now  that  it  has  all 
passed  away  in  levities. 

Then  was  heard : 

—  ''la  sinner  .  .  .  confess  ...  to  God,"  &c. 

Hector  saw  and  heard  with  amazement,  unable  to  conjecture 
why,  in  a  house  of  such  dissolution  and  knavery,  men  could  have 
thought  of  placing  a  priest  to  absolve  desperate  players,  who, 
overwhelmed  by  losses,  could  not  find  consolation  in  any  thing 
but  religion.  But  at  the  same  time,  what  serious  reflections 
assaulted  his  mind,  as  he  contemplated  what  men  are  capable 
of  for  the  want  of  true  religion  and  sound  education  ! 

—  Can  they  possibly  have  invented  such  an  abomination  like 
this  I  am  seeing  in  a  gambling  house,  where   there  is  every 
thing  the  most  odious  in  immorality?     Could  it  ever  have  en- 
tered the  human  mind  that  gamblers  had  a  priest  to  absolve  the 
wretches  whom  they  have  themselves  precipitated  into  misery  1 
And  the  priest — what  sort  of  a  scoundrel  must  he  be  ! 

He  was  going  to  continue,  but  the  following  exclamation  cut 
short  the  thread  of  his  discourse : — 

—  What  horrors,  son,  what  horrors !     How  long  have  you 
been  in  Paris? 

—  Three  months. 

—  For  what  did  you  come  ? 

—  To  study  law. 

—  And  who  led  you  to  houses  of  play  and  of  ill  fame  ? 

—  The  same  that  sustain  this — the  same  who  have  robbed 
me  this  night — the  same  who  foment  the  dissolution  of  the  third 
story — the  same  who  keep  you  here  .... 

—  Silence,  my  son,  silence ;  see  that  you  are  at  the  feet  of 
a  minister  of  the  Lord,  who  is  about  to  absolve  you  from  all 
your  sins.  Make  the  resolution  never  to  offend  him ;  make  a 
firm  resolution  never  again  to  set  foot  in  such  houses ;  resolve 
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firmly  not  to  sin  against  the  Lord,  whose  goodness,  whose  love 
for  man  extends  so  far,  that  even  in  these  sloughs  he  permits  his 
unworthy  ministers  to  be  found,  that  they  may  console  sinners. 

Hector  had  so  stretched  his  neck  to  hear  what  the  priest 
said,  that  he  gave  himself  a  cramp  in  the  back  part  of  the  head, 
which  hindered  his  hearing  what  followed.  The  noise  of  the  shut- 
ting of  the  door  made  him  start,  and  the  steps  of  the  unhappy  young 
man  stretch  out  his  neck  towards  the  window  which  looked  out 
on  the  roof.  He  who  had  just  confessed  himself  leant  down  on 
the  railing  and  began  to  weep,  to  vomit,  to  say  between  his 
teeth  : 

—  Poor  mother !  who  would  have  told  you  your  only  son, 
who  studied  in  Nantes,  who  made  progress,  who  lived  innocent, 
who  thought  only  of  you,  would  come  to  Paris,  never  to  see  you 
again  1  .  .  .  . 

His  sighs  repeatedly  choked  his  breathing.  All  was  silent 
in  the  place  where  he  was  ;  Hector  was  near  bursting  into  tears  ; 
he  would  have  loved  to  speak  to  him ;  he  would  perhaps  have 
restored  that  lost  being  to  reason  ;  but  could  he  draw  any  thing 
from  him  ?  This  question  and  the  state  of  the  gamblers'  victim 
caused  him  to  remain  motionless.  Thus  passed  a  short  space, 
in  which  the  provincial  youth  thought  a  thousand  things,  gave  a 
hundred  blows  against  the  wall,  and  showed  plainly  that  he  had 
passed  from  a  lamb  to  a  lion,  from  that  to  a  monkey,  and  finally 
to  a  pig.*  Returning  to  himself  in  the  same  uncleanliness,  the 

*  Fabriciua  relates  a  rabbinical  tradition  -whose  authority  is  of  great 
weight^  which,  for  the  instruction  of  our  readers,  we  will  not  omit.  He 
says  thus: — When  Noah  planted  the  vine,  Satan  waited  till  he  finished,  and 
sacrificed  beside  it,  on  the  old  mnn  turning  his  back  on  the  altar,  a  lamb, 
a  lion,  a  monkey,  and  a  pig ;  symbolizing  in  this  manner  the  gradations  of 
drunkenness.  When  a  man  begins  to  drink,  he  is  peaceable  and  ignorant, 
like  a  lamb  ;  when  the  fruit  of  the  vine  makes  the  head  ferment,  the 
drunkard  is  turned  into  a  lion  of  fury  ;  his  valor  then  transforms  itself  into 
the  obscene  insanity  of  the  monkey,  and  finally  he  rolls  in  sordid  filth,  like 
a  pig. 
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unhappy  being  wept,  groaned,  called  upon  his  mother,  and  im- 
plored fate  for  some  way  out  of  his  despair.  So  incoherent 
were  his  words  that  Hector  dared  not  descend  the  stairs,  wait- 
ing an  opportunity  for  him  to  go  nearer ;  but,  to  his  great  won- 
der, the  provincial  raised  himself  in  the  window,  flung  up  his 
hat,  let  himself  down  on  his  feet,  making  capers  on  the  little 
roof,  and  said  : 

—  Charles  Verou,  say  adieu  to  all  ....  that  ....  sur- 
rounds you,  ....  and  to  your  ....  poor  moth  .... 

Hector  rushed  down  the  stairs,  four  at  a  time  ;  with  a  leap 
he  was  out  of  the  window,  and  called  to  the  unhappy,  who,  slip- 
ping in  his  own  saliva,  fell  to  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
where  so  mangled  were  his  remains,  that  it  was  difficult  to  re- 
cognize him  three  minutes  afterwards. 

The  voice  of  the  adoptive  son  of  Schmidt  and  his  running 
called  the  attention  of  the  priest,  who  came  out  to  see  what  had 
happened  ;  but  already  he  who  had  sought  to  hinder  the  suicide 
of  Charles  Verou,  full  of  terror,  had  disappeared  down  the  stair- 
case.* 

When  extraordinary  impressions  have  excited  the  imagina- 
tion of  man,  especially  of  youth,  who  is  not  yet  accustomed  to 
corruption,  to  wickedness,  to  impious  indifference,  there  hap- 
pens in  the  first  moments,  the  same  as  takes  place  with  children 
who  have  committed  a  naughty  trick,  who  absent  themselves 
from  the  place  and  pretend  to  manifest  ignorance  of  the  occur- 
rence, while  their  little  cheeks  accuse  them  of  having  broken  the 


*  One  who  wishes  to  assure  himself  of  the  truth  of  this  picture,  in  its 
foundation,  can  consult  VHistoire  Physique,  Civile  &  Morale  de  Paris,  & 
Le  Miroir  Fiddle.  In  1828,  there  was  ill  the  Palais  Royal  a  gaming-house, 
•which  had  for  its  dependencies  a  tavern,  a  brothel,  a  pawn-broker's  shop,  a 
gnu-smith's  shop,  and  a  priest,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  story :  the  keeper  of 
that  establishment  in  this  manner  uniting  the  height  of  wickedness,  insult- 
ing even  holy  religion,  whose  minister  must  needs  have  been  the  eldest 
brother  of  Satan  himself,  him  who  made  the  sacrifice  of  the  lamb  above- 
mentioned. 
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furniture,  the  cup,  the  glass,  or  the  fourteen-day  clock.  Happy 
state  !  and  more  happy  the  souls  of  those  who  do  not  know  how 
to  hide  it !  How  soon  thou  changest  and  comest  to  an  end  in 
that  of  Hector,  who  endeavored  to  stupefy  himself  to  forget 
what  he  had  seen,  going  into  the  same  saloon  which,  perhaps, 
had  been  the  theatre  upon  which  that  drama  began  whose  tragic 
end  made  him  seek  distraction,  that  he  might  forget  it  ! 

He  had  hardly  set  foot  in  the  saloon,  when  Reynaud — who 
had  been  seeking  him  in  vain  for  half  an  hour — approached  him 
with  tokens  of  delight,  and  made  him  observe  his  purses,  which 
were  bursting  with  golden  cains,  asking  him  : 

—  Hector,  where  have  you  been  ?     I   am   tired  of  running 
about  to  look  for  you  !     I  have  been  winning,  I  am   lucky  to- 
night as  I  never  was  before  :  come  and   play,  take  a  hundred 
louis,  try  and  avenge  yourself,  come  beside  me. 

—  Reynaud,  I  don't  play  any  more  to-night ;  fate  looks  at 
me  with  squinting  eyes,  and  you  know  already  what  it  is  to  have 
an  eye  which  does  not  know  which  way  it  is  looking. 

—  Lay  aside   such   nonsense,   take  a  hundred   louis.  and 
come. 

—  I  don't  play,  Reynaud,  I  don't  play. 

—  I'll  have  you  dragged  to  the  table  :  if  you  lose,  you  shall 
never  play  again ;  if  you  gain,  you  shall  admit  that  I'm  in  the 
right  for  having  made  you  do  it. 

—  Then  I  agree,  I  don't  pretend  to  deny  you  any  thing  for 
this  night. 

—  I  warn  you,  listen  to  nobody. 

—  Of  course. 

—  Point  with  me  now  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  night. 

—  Of  course. 

—  Don't  trust  the  banker,  he  is  a  grand  coupeur  de  bourses. 

—  No  doubt. 

—  Afterwards  we  will  talk  ;  I  want  to  give  you  a  lesson  for 
when  you  return. 

—  Indeed  ? 
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—  Come  on. 

—  Come  on. 

They  approached  the  table. 

—  Gentlemen,  room  :    messieurs,  make  room  for  the  gentle- 
man. 

—  Garcon,  beer  for  the  gentleman. 

—  Messieurs,  attention,  the  play  begins,  the  play  begins  ! 
By  the  side  of  Hector   there  sat  down  a  personage  unknown 

to  him,  who  prepared  to  follow  the  example  of  the  first  counsel- 
lor ;  but  this  time  there  was  one  who  guarded  the  shoulders  of 
the  youth,  and  said  to  the  whisperer  with  a  squeeze  of  the  arm  : 

—  Somewhere  else  with  your  music,  my  friend. 

This  short  insinuation  was  sufficient  for  the  protecting  look- 
er-on to  retire.  Hector  remained  free  from  thievery,  and,  de- 
livered over  entirely  to  Fortune,  which  smiled  upon  him  from 
ten  o'clock  at  night  until  about  half-past  eleven,  in  which  time 
he  won,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the  bystanders,  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  louis  d'or. 

At  that  hour  commences  a  ball  in  the  same  quarter  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  below  No.  9,  at  a  fixed  price,  called  Pince  .... 
Morale  et  Sentimentale.  which  is  continued  till  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

It  is  necessary  we  should  say,  before  the  occurrence  of  what 
we  are  now  going  to  see,  something  about  the  class  of  people 
who  at  these  hours  frequent  the  gambling-houses,  cafes,  and 
drinking-shops  of  which  this  place  is  full. 

The  public  morals  being  the  object  incumbent  on  every 
writer,  and  it  not  being  possible  in  our  age  to  give  instruction 
in  this  important  science,  for  the  benefit  of  society,  otherwise 
than  in  novels,  we  shall  be  pardoned  if  we  give  a  piece  of  advice 
to  foreigners  who  visit  the  Athens — Babylon — Gomorrah  of  our 
age :  whether  young  or  old,  let  them  set  no  foot  within  this  pre- 
cinct from  ten  o'clock  at  night,  because  their  corruption  is  cer- 
tain the  moment  they  tread  its  pavement.  By  half-past  ten  the 
most  obscene  impudence,  the  most  refined  wickedness  spread 
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their  wings,  and,  like  bats,  hover  about  the  arcades,  the  saloons, 
the  taverns,  the  cafes,  and  the  nests  of  reptiles  which  brood 
there,  causing. — with  their  movements,  coming  and  going,  their 
whistlings,  their  shrieks,  their  contortions, — giddiness  to  the 
most  accustomed,  in  one  of  which  one  falls  into  the  most  filthy 
mire  that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  From  the  innumerable 
nests  they  have  there,  issue  troops  of  prostitutes,  who,  with  their 
astuteness,  their  peculiar  tact,  their  stratagems,  scatter  them- 
selves all  around  in  search  of  prey,  and  seldom  fail  to  obtain  it. 
The  ball  already  indicated,  the  Cafe  des  Avcugles  and  others, 
are  inventions  expressly  adapted  to  be  the  rendezvous  of  these 
degraded  creatures,  who  drag  into  their  snares  so  many  incau- 
tious youths,  dissolute  men,  or  old  epicures.  This  is  the  criti- 
cal hour,  and  as  it  happened  Hector  had  just  got  hold  of  a  hun- 
dred louis  more,  when  some  young  ladies  made  their  appearance, 
who  were  treated,  from  the  Grand  Master  of  the  house  to  the 
lowest  trimmer  of  the  lamps,  with  the  same  cares  and  attentions 
as  the  ladies  of  royal  saloons  by  a  courtier.  Our  Reynaud 
and  Hector  had  left  off  play,  and  began  a  conversation — suffi- 
ciently animated,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  beer  they  had 
drunk — with  these  sirens,  whose  modest  reserve,  luxurious  ele- 
gance, delicate  manners,  and  uncommon  beauty,  united  to  an 
undeniably  French  grace,  were  more  than  sufficient  to  overturn 
the  brains  of  others  who  had  not,  like  our  young  men,  already 
got  them  half  turned. 

How  these  women  know  who  has  lost,  what  his  name  is,  of 
what  country  he  is,  where  he  is  going,  more  or  less,  and  other 
circumstances  of  his  life,  ancient  or  recent,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  ascertain,  if  the  police  of  M.  Verat  had  not  made  it  plain  to 
us  that  the  gambler-lookers-on  are  listeners  in  general  and  in- 
formers in  particular,  and  the  defenders  of  the  nymphs  of  the 
garden  of  the  Palace  of  the  Orleans  are  ready  to  serve  every 
turn,  provided  that  they  get  hold,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  thd 
money  of  those  who  tread  that  ground  !  The  girl  with  whom 
Hector  was  talking  immediately  began  a  conversation  emi- 
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nently  artful  upon  the  young  lady  of  the  Rue  du  Temple,  for 
whom  she  professed  a  friendship  without  reserve  since  in- 
fancy, although,  through  the  turns  of  fortune, — which  had  de- 
prived her  of  her  parents,  and  left  her  abandoned  to  fate,  which 
in  Paris — she  added — is  so  adverse  to  virtue, — she  had  not 
had  any  intercourse  with  her  for  some  time.  Much  sadness  it 
caused  to  the  youth  to  see  that  pure  and  virtuous  young  lady  in 
such  a  chance,  and  it  occurred  to  his  mind  that  Rosamunda  with- 
out him  would  be  in  a  worse  position  than  his  companion,  which 
had  a  magical  effect  in  interesting  him  the  more  on  behalf  of 
her  who  with  her  graces  had  captivated  his  heart.  He  was 
thinking  how  he  might  go  out  from  that  place,  so  as  to  feel 
more  confidence,  and  be  able  chivalrously  to  come  to  her  aid, 
when  Reynaud,  who  made  himself  as  agreeable  as  possible,  said 
to  him,  approaching  him  a  little,  not  without  having  somebody 
near  who  heard  every  syllable : 

—  Hector,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  leave  for  many  rea- 
sons. 

—  You  are  right. 

There  were  reciprocal  glances,  which  ended  in  their  each 
giving  an  arm  to  one  of  the  girls  with  the  intention  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  Cafe  Borcl. 

Who  can  foresee  what  will  happen  in  this  world,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  Palais  Royal?  What  is  certain  is  that  many  will 
say  with  us,  that  the  place  trodden  by  the  two  friends  is  as  terri- 
ble to  us,  as  the  hidden  rocks  of  the  Sicilian  Sea  to  the  ancient 
navigators. 

Arrived  at  the  staircase,  they  fell  in  with  six  nymphs  of  bad 
breed,  who  began  a  veritable  battle,  and  remaining  conquerors, 
they  hoped  to  drag  off  with  them  the  living  spoils,  laughing  at 
the  two  conquered  girls  and  caressing  the  subjugated  youths. 
The  opening  of  this  scene  was  as  original,  as,  for  certain  persons, 
it  would  be  diverting,  and  for  others  who  look  only  at  the  moral 
side  of  things,  pregnant  with  philosophic  reflections.  The  six 
suddenly — in  the  half-obscurity  which  reigns  in  this  class  of 
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staircases — rushed  upon  those  who,  with  the  creaking  of  their 
boots,  made  them  conceive  ideas  of  victory,  all  being  prepared, 
and  each  one  in  particular,  to  turn  her  cynical  graces  to  account ; 
but  discovering  by  the  faint  light  of  the  lamp  that  they  were 
accompanied,  they  drew  back,  so  full  of  contortions,  displaying 
such  visages  and  attitudes,  that  it  would  have  been  a  great  pity 
had  they  not  found  themselves  near  the  lamp,  as  they  were,  and 
consequently  able  to  exhibit  their  strange  performances. 

On  seeing  them  Hector  made  a  gesture  of  annoyance  and 
said,  turning  to  Reynaud  : 

—  What  do  these  wretches  want? 

They  gave  Milleyeux  no  time  to  reply,  because,  like  genuine 
disciples  of  Antisthenes,  they  began  to  say  to  them  : 

—  Are  the  boys  a  thinking  that  these  are  such  good-looking 
girls  they've  got  ?     Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

—  And   look  at   the   boy  with   his   saffron  hair  calling  us 
wretches  !     The  dress  and  the  jewels  don't  make  the  ladies. 

—  What  are  these  but  castors  fins  ?  * 

—  Were  there  ever  filles  penitentes]  more  virtuous? 

—  Chouette,  set  to  work, — said  a  form  deeply  marked  with 
small-pox  to  one  with  a  very  red  face. 

Hardly  had  the  word  escaped  her  lips,  when  the  six,  without 
giving  any  time  to  the  couples,  drew  upon  them,  and  with  an 
infernal  screaming  they  began  to  tear  the  dresses,  and  beat  and 
slap  the  persons,  of  the  companions  of  Hector  and  Reynaud. 
These  last  assailed  those  furious  Bacchanals,  and  exposed  their 
own  bodies,  not  without  giving  them  a  good  share  of  blows,  to  the 
aggressors  in  order  to  shield  the  assaulted.  The  cries  of  one 

*  This  kind  of  gentry  are  classified  according  to  the  places  they  frequent 
at  those  hours,  into  castors,  demi-castors,  and  castors  fins. 

\  Filles  penitentes  is  the  name  given  by  Jean  Simon  de  Champagny, 
Bishop  of  Paris,  in  1497,  to  ruined  women,  whom  he  collected  into  a  con- 
vent with  the  absolute  condition  that  follows :  On  ne  recevra  aucune  reli- 
ginise  malgre  elle,  aucune  qui  n'ait  mene,  au  mains  pendant  quelque  temps,  une 
vie  dissolve,  <fec. 
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and  the  other,  the  noise  which  they  made,  and  the  presence  of 
two  knaves — born  protectors  of  the  infamous — caused  some  of 
the  employes  to  issue  from  the  gaming-saloons,  who,  knowing 
the  young  men  and  their  fair  companions,  intervened  to  quiet 
that  fandango.  The  means  succeeded,  and  peace  was  entirely 
obtained  by  the  arrival  of  two  agents  of  police,  who  took  no  one 
into  custody,  because  there  remained  on  the  staircase  only  the 
two  friends  and  three  or  four  dependents  of  the  house,  who 
were  complaining  of  the  immorality  permitted  by  those  who 
had  sway  in  the  Palais  Royal.  Finally  the  two  young  ladies, 
half  swooning,  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to  apply  salts  and 
scented  waters  to  restore  them  to  their  senses,  leaning  on  the 
arms  of  their  defenders, — who  were  tyros  and  altogether  unpre- 
pared, for  blows,  as  the  impures  had  said, — left  that  staircase, 
Reynaud  saying  to  them  of  the  police : 

—  Gentlemen,  from  this  day  forward  it  will  be  impossible 
for  a  decent  person  to  come  to  supper  at  the  restaurant  on 
account  of  these  miserable  creatures. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THEY  were  no  sooner  in  the  arcades,  the  sorrowful  ladies  having 
half  recovered  from  the  fear  inspired  in  them  by  the  malan- 
drines  follones  of  the  castors,  than  Reynaud, — in  the  capacity 
of  the  man  of  adventures, — made  the  proposition  following : 

—  Hector,  that  Lydia  and  Irene  may  compose  themselves, 
I  am  going  on  before  to  ask  for  a  private  room  at  the  Cafe. 

—  By  all  means. 

—  No  sir, — said  Lydia — no  sir,  for  my  part  I  beg  to  be 
taken  home,  if  Irene  consents  ;    for  I  am  trembling  like  an 
aspen-leaf  from  the  effects  of  this  disagreeable  encounter. 

—  Oh  !   Sir,  to  what  is  not  a  person  of  delicacy  exposed 
when  misfortunes  compel  her  to  visit  certain  places  !     I  should 
never  have  believed  what  I  have  seen. 

—  Irene,  it  is  your  brother's  fault  for  appointing  us  to  meet 
in  this  place,  and  who  can  tell  where  he  may  be  now  ? 

—  Don't  think  any  more  about  it,  young  ladies, — said  Mil- 
leyeux — don't  think  any  more  about  it.      Every  night  there 
happen  things  as  bad  or  worse  :  it  is  but  a  few  days  ago  that 
the  son  of  M.  le  Marquis  delle  Noje, — an  elegant   Italian,  a 
friend   of  mine, — came  with   his  sister,  Mad'lie  Serafina,  and 
just  by  one  of  these  Cafes  these  black  sheep  assaulted  him  and 
entirely  upset  them.     Don't  think  any  thing  about  it. 

—  Young  ladies — and  Hector  pressed  the  arm  of  Irene — it 
is  necessary  in  the  great  cities  to  make  one's  self  superior  to  every 
thing  ;   and  not  for  such  a  trifle  as  this  can  men  of  the  world 
consent  to  deprive  themselves  of  a  delicious  period.     Reynaud. 
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lead  on,  do  what  you  were  thinking  of.  You  will,  will  you  not, 
consent  to  honor  us  with  your  company  for  a  few  moments,  and 
with  your  delightful  society  make  us  forget  the  disagreeable 
moments  of  life? 

He  looked  at  them — particularly  at  Irene — with  animated 
eyes,  and  they,  affecting  a  thousand  pruderies,  consented  not  to 
interfere  with  those  moments  of  pleasure  which,  with  such  en- 
thusiasm, the  young  men  were  longing  for. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  in  a  private  room  of  the 
Cafe  Borcl,  the  champagne  was  sparkling  in  their  glasses, 
laughter  was  heard,  broken  words  and  deep  sighs,  and  there 
were  seen  exaggerated  gestures.  From  the  door  might  be  dis- 
cerned, seated  on  two  sofas  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  with  a 
table  in  the  centre  covered  with  various  dishes  scarcely  touched 
by  the  guests,  Hector  and  Irene,  Reynaud  and  Lydia,  whose 
physiognomies,  represented  in  the  mirrors,  had  that  stamp  of 
voluptuous  abandon  which  characterizes  one  who  by  force  of 
pleasures  is  tired  of  those  which  surround  him,  his  eyes  heavy 
with  ennui,  muttering  disjointed  words,  doing  strange  actions, 
who  invents  others  because  seeing  that  the  objects  attained  do 
not  quench  his  thirst,  the  future  moments  refresh  a  little,  heat- 
ing the  imagination.  Irene  particularly — who  would  not  drink — 
remained  so  cast  down  that  on  the  disciple  of  Schmidt  amorously 
pressing  her  to  do  so,  she  burst  into  tears  so  tender  as  to  make 
him  also  begin  to  shed  some,  his  exquisite  sensibility  being  in- 
cited by  a  hundred  causes  not  unknown  to  our  readers. 

This  moment  was  decisive  for  Milleyeux,  who  could  not  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  it  immediately. 

—  But  Mad'lle  and  you,  Hector,  what  is  this  1  We  came 
to  pass  the  time  cheerfully,  and  you  have  fallen  to  weeping? 

—  You  are  right,  Reynaud  ;  but  .  .  . 

—  But,  gentlemen,  my  unhappiness  is  so  great  that  it  is  in 
vain  I  affect  a  smiling  serenity.     I  am  very  unfortunate,  very 
unhappy,  my  fate  is  sad  indeed  !  .  .  .  ah  !  ah  !  ah  ! 

—  Mad'lle  Irene — said  Hector  with  innocent  emotion — you 
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must  not  distress  yourself :  one  is  never  without  some  friends, 
and  Reynaud  and  myself  are  both  friends  of  yours. 

—  Ah  !   M.  Hector,  if  I  could  open  my  heart  to  you,  you 
would  weep  also,  merely  hearing  what  has  happened  to  rne  ! 

—  Tell  it  me,  Irene,  tell  it  me. 

There  followed  this  tell  it  me  a  silence  very  significative. 
Hector  had  his  moistened  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  the  countenance 
of  the  girl  was  clothed  in  an  enchanting  blush,  and  she  began 
to  unravel  the  fringe  of  her  elegant  shawl  between  her  fingers ; 
Reynaud  arose,  and  taking  Lydia  by  the  hand,  said  : 

—  This  way  there  is  another  apartment,  and  Mademoiselle 
will  be  able  alone  to  tell  you  freely  what  afflicts  her. 

The  door  was  open,  and  he  with  his  nymph  disappeared, 
without  giving  the  tearful  ones  time  to  hinder  their  going, 
although  they  were  not  sorry  to  find  themselves  free  from 
observation.  It  was  a  little  over  half-past  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 
In  the  adjoining  house,  which  was  one  of  play  and  amusement, 
were  heard  the  most  animated  waltzes,  whose  music  arrived 
even  to  the  private  room  occupied  by  Hector  and  Irene.  What 
she  confided  to  the  youth  as  to  her  sorrows,  what  he  said  to  con- 
sole her.  what  he  gave  her  of  the  money  he  had  won,  and  he 
must  needs  have  been  liberal,  because  fortunate  players  are 
always  prodigal,  we  must  not  say ;  what  is  certain  is,  that  in 
the  midst  of  their  heated  dialogue  Reynaud  opened  the  door 
and  said  : 

—  Excuse  me,  Mad'lle.  Hector,  we  are  going  to  the  ball  in  the 
next  house,  you  will  find  us  there  when  your  conversation  is  over. 

Let  us  leave  the  poor  young  novice  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  follow  Milleyeux  with  a  thousand  eyes,  which  are  necessary 
to  us  on  this  occasion. 

He  had  hardly  shut  the  door  of  the  private  room  than  he 
went  out  with  Lydia,  and  on  the  last  step  of  the  staircase  that 
led  to  the  street,  they  both  burst  into  a  loud  horse-laugh,  whose 
ha!  ha !  ha !  .  .  .  .  was  prolonged  as  flpr  as  the  turn  of  the  cor- 
ner, where  they  took  a  citadine. 
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What  coachman  makes  more  out  of  a  very  few  minutes,  to 
one  who  pays  him  in  good  heavy  gold,  than  the  coachman  of 
Paris  ?  Who  better  than  he  can  relate  strange  scenes,  original 
assignations,  portentous  encounters,  astonishing  surprises,  pa- 
tience of  a  hunch-back,  laughed  at  by  the  children  ?  Who 
could  better — or  one  half  so  well, — construct  Mysteries  of 
Paris,  fearfully  mysterious,  without  fantastic  exaggeration, 
than  the  coachman  of  the  Great  City?  Who  better  knows 
certain  houses  and  certain  streets  ?  Who  keeps  awake  sleep- 
ing, and  sleeps  wide  awake,  with  greater  perseverance  than  he  ? 
Who  knows  better  the  aspect  of  the  persons  who  by  hundreds 
in  the  course  of  a  week  occupy  his  carriage  ?  Who  better  dis- 
tinguishes the  Parisian  from  the  stranger  1  Who  knows  with 
more  certainty  than  he  the  little  that  some  value  money,  and 
how  much  it  costs  to  obtain  it  ?  Who  rolls  on  without  moving 
more  than  the  coachman  of  Paris  ?  Who  can  avoid,  or  hurl 
one  down  a  precipice  with  more  facility  ?  Who  is  a  better 
Pythagorean  disciple,  in  not  speaking  or  saying  a  word,  not 
merely  like  them  for  seven  years,  but  for  a  whole  life  1  Who 
knows  better  the  difference  between  men  of  adventures  and 
tyros  1  Who  hides  better  that  whicJi  we  say  nothing  of,  than 
he,  seated  on  the  box,  wrapped  in  his  ample  great-coat,  his  hair- 
cap  or  glazed  hat  pulled  over  his  eyes  ?  Who  better  knows 
the  houses  where  live  the  pretty  women  and  the  jealous  hus- 
bands 1  Who  is  more  deaf,  more  dumb,  more  blind  ?  Who 
laughs  more  under  his  comforter  in  the  winter  nights,  and  in 
the  crown  of  his  hat,  under  pretext  of  wiping  away  his  sweat, 
in  those  of  summer?  Who  moves  along  with  more  prosaic 
majesty,  or  with  more  bewildering  swiftness,  than  the  coach- 
man of  Paris  ?  Who  takes  more  turns  without  leaving  the 
same  streets — where  it  is  so  agreed — or  who  makes  a  wider  cir- 
cuit— when  circumstances  require  it — than  he  ?  Who  is  more 
known  and  unknown  at  the  same  time  than  the  coachman  of 
the  Great  City?  WhWbore  nods,  being  wide  awake,  than  he? 
Who  has  more  exterior  respect  for  persons,  and  more  in  his 
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soul  despises  them,  than  he  ?  Who  is  more  accustomed  to 
receive  confidences  and  to  forget  them  than  he  ?  The  coach- 
man of  Paris  is  a  little  world,  which  those  who  traverse  our 
globe  for  instruction  ought  to  study. 

He  who  took  up  Reynaud  on  his  issuing  from  the  Cafe  had 
been  waiting  for  him  since  eight  o'clock  at  night,  and  it  was  not 
necessary  he  should  be  told  the  ground  he  had  to  travel  over, 
nor  whither  he  was  to  go.  After  a  short  distance,  he  stopped 
at  the  corner  of  the  Passage  du  Perron  :  the  nymph  of  the 
scented  waters  alighted,  and  the  coach  continued  full  gallop 
towards  the  Boulevard  du  Temple. 

Before  Milleyeux  arrives,  it  is  necessary  we  should  look  at 
Rosamunda  and  la  Joyeuse,  who  have  returned  at  this  instant 
from  the  turbulent  Theatre  des  Funambules. 

—  How  happy  I  am — said  the  old  lady  going  up  stairs — 
how  happy  I  am,  my  daughter,  for  I  have  seen  you  laugh  to- 
night.    Who  knows  what  I  would  have  given  for  Hector  and 
Reynaud  to  have  been  beside  you,  and  to  have  observed  your 
beautiful  teeth  shining  through  the  merry  laugh  which  played 
over  that  pretty  mouth  of  yours  !     And  to  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  those  young  gentlemen  beside  us  !    How  genteel ! 
How  attentive  !    How  amiable  !    How  respectful !    How  defer- 
ential !     You  don't  always  meet  with  people  of  quality  in  these 
places.     Although  certainly  your  queenlike  presence  cannot  do 
less  than  cause  respect  and  infuse  amorous  admiration  !     Turn 
round  before  you  retire  to  rest,  I  want  to  see  you  once  more  : 
this  dress  fits  you  very  nicely  !    how  beautiful  it  makes  you  ! 
Come,  sit  down  a  few  moments.     Have  you  observed  how  badly* 
Virginia's  dress  fits  ?     This  breast,%does  it  not  look  to  you  like 
a  swallow's  nest  ? 

Here  there  was  a  laugh,  Rosamunda  half-blushing,  which 
encouraged  la  Joyeuse  to  continue  her  observations  on  the  toi- 
let of  the  girl  in  question. 

—  And  the  breadth  over  her  hips  !     Good  God  !  one  would 
think  she  carried  a  barrel-hoop  under  her  petticoats. 
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The  girl  blushed. 

—  And  the  coquetry  ?  By  the  blessed  St.  Blase  ! — who  is 
the  patron  of  the  throat — to  imitate  your  angelic  smile  she 
would  have  made  herself  hoarse.  Only  one  thing  I  wish  to 
advise  you, — and  you  ought  to  take  my  advice — since  1  am  a 
mother  to  you  :  you  are  very  young  and  don't  know  the  world  : 
a  young  lady  ought  not  to  be  too  familiar  with  strangers,  and 
particularly  with  gentlemen  ;  but  it  is  proper  to  be  condescend- 
ing, amiable,  and  one  ought  not  to  refuse  what  is  offered,  so  as 
it  is  done  in  a  gentlemanly  way.  Look,  my  daughter,  polite- 
ness and  our  dignity  are  but  twins  :  it  is  possible  to  be  very 
virtuous,  and  at  the  same  time  very  accessible  in  conversation  : 
remember,  a  woman  has  no  better  dowry  than  agreeable  man- 
ners. But  you  seem  to  me  sleepy ;  come  !  go  to  bed  :  I  shall 
do  so  to-night  very  happy ;  because  I  have  seen  you  a  little 
more  sprightly.  Adieu,  my  daughter,  good  night. 

And  impressing  a  kiss  on  the  pale  face  of  the  girl,  she  took 
the  candle  and  accompanied  her  to  the  door. 

Our  readers  ought  to  know,  that  since  the  fatal  accident  of 
the  night  of  Flaneur.  Mad.  Joyeuse,  who  looked  upon  the  dan- 
gers of  her  protegee  as  her  own — at  least  so  she  said — made 
the  girl  remove  to  a  chamber  contiguous  to  her  own,  whose  con- 
struction was  the  following  : — a  door,  which  had  been  condemned, 
led  to  the  chamber  of  the  old  woman,  and  a  little  window  above 
the  bed  of  Rosamunda  to  the  reception-room  ;  so  that  from  the 
bed  could  be  heard  what  was  said  in  the  latter,  and  what  Mad. 
Joyeuse  said  or  did  in  her  dormitory.  Shortly  after  having 
retired,  the  beautiful  and  innocent  companion  of  Hector,  when 
as  yet  the  lady  of  the  house  was  going  her  rounds — as  old  peo- 
ple are  used  to  do — through  the  house,  here  arranging  an  article 
of  furniture,  there  putting  a  chair  in  its  place,  and  now  talking 
with  the  servant,  a  carriage  was  heard  stopping  in  the  gateway 
of  the  house. 

Rosamunda  was  not  sleeping,  for  her  heart  was  oppressed ; 
and  although  her  protectress  believed  she  did  not  answer  her 
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because  she  was  very  sleepy,  this  was  not  the  real  cause,  but 
the  disgust  awakened  in  her  by  the  gossiping  of  la  Joyeuse ; 
so  that  she  heard  all  that  we  are  going  to  relate. 

The  person  who  descended  from  the  coach  was  Reynaud, 
who  came  up  precipitately,  asking  for  his  aunt.  The  words  he 
uttered  caused  the  maiden  to  sit  up  in  bed,  believing  she  heard 
Hector  also  ;  but  although  she  concentrated  all  her  powers  upon 
the  one  sense  of  hearing,  the  only  thing  she  could  hear  was  that 
which  follows : 

—  What   is   the    matter,    Reynaud,   what   is    the   matter? 
Don't  call  out ;  my  little  girl  has  been  asleep  this  half-hour,  and 
you  may  awaken  her.     What  is  the  matter? 

Here  both  looked  at  each  other,  made  some  signs,  and  he  in 
an  undertone,  but  not  so  much  so  that  his  voice  might  pass  un- 
heard, entered  the  saloon  upon  which  looked  the  little  window 
of  Ixosamunda's  alcove,  saying  with  much  mystery : 

—  Aunt,  Hector  is  lost. 

—  What  ?  he  is  lost  ?     Don't  speak  so  loudly,  tell  me  ;  you 
have  put  me  on  thorns  ! 

—  I  feel  it,  for  ....  to  speak  plainly,  for  Rosamunda.     Her 
brother  is  at  this  hour  at  a  ball  in  the  house  ....  adjoining 
No.  9  ....  of  the  Palais  Royal 

—  And  what  has  this  to  do  with  his  being  lost  ? — added  the 
crafty  woman  with  an  innocent  air  ; — what  has  being  in  a  ball- 
room to  do  with  one's  perdition  ?     Is  he  not  a  youth  of  talent, 
who  knows  the  world  ?     You,  yourself,  have  you  not  told  me 
that  you  go  sometimes,  and  laugh  at  the  things  that  are  passing 
there  ?  .  .  . . 

—  But,  aunt,  in  this  case  the  amusement  changes  its  aspect : 
he  is  ....  he  is  ....  he  is  lost 

Rosamunda  heard,  and  held  her  breath  with  affrighted  eyes. 

—  But  what  do  you  mean  with  your  everlasting  lie  is  lost  ? 
Finish,  and  don't  raise  your  voice  ;  you  put  me  on  the  rack. 

—  Pardieu  !  aunt,  you  women  don't  understand  any  thing  ; 
it  is  necessary  to  describe  things  yea,  yea,  nay,  nay.     Then  M. 
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Hector  is  in  a  detestable  dancing-house  with  a  woman  of  the 
town,  of  the  very  worst  sort  that  walk  the  arcades  of  the  Pa- 
lais Royal,  who  is  going  to  rob  him  of  a  fortune  that  he  won 
to-night  before  picking  her  up. 

She  of  the  alcove  drew  a  deep  sigh  from  the  bottom  of  her 
heart,  passed  her  beautiful  soft  hands  over  her  forehead.  gVther- 
ing  up  her  scattered  hair  on  one  side,  leaned  her  hand  on  the 
other,  closing  her  eyes  so  as  to  hear  better. 

—  And  you — why  have  you  left  him — you  who  know  Paris 
much  better  than  the  poor  boy  ?     It  is  your  fault. 

—  But,  aunt .... 

—  Never    mind  about    aunt,  Reynaud,  never   mind  about 
aunt ;  you  ought  to  have  hindered  their  deceiving  him. 

—  But  aunt,  it  is  .... 

—  Hold  your  tongue,  Reynaud,  hold  your  tongue.     Poor 
boy !  he  who  is  innocence  itself ;  he  who  is  maidenly  modesty 
itself;  he  who  is  a  little  girl  fresh  from  a  convent,  with  that 
canaille !     But  I  don't  frighten  myself  so  much,  because  when 
once  he  knows  the  kind  of  bird  he  has  to  carve,  I  am  sure  he 
will  immediately  leave  it  and  not  soil  his  hands. 

—  This  was  my  hope  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  I  cannot  do  any 
thing  at  all  with  him,  because  .... 

—  Why? 

—  Because  .... 

—  Speak  man,  my  temples  are  burning. 

—  To  tell  the  truth  ....  because  he  is  drunk  .... 

—  Heaven  help  us  !  ....  What  a  misfortune !  .  .  .  .  I  feel 
ill,  Reynaud ;  give  me  that  little  scent-box  ....  Oh  !  .... 

While  the  nephew  put  into  execution,  or  not,  what  the 
aunt  demanded  of  him,  the  companion  of  the  lost  one  of  the 
Palais  Royal  folded  her  arms,  inclined  her  head,  and  remained 
motionless,  as  if  a  thunderbolt  of  heaven  had  reduced  her  to 
ashes,  leaving  her  skin  intact.  Some  moments  afterwards  la 
Joyeuse  began  in  this  wise  : 

—  It  is  necessary  to  go  to  his  aid ;  the  girl  sleeps :  it  is  nc- 
4* 
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c  i  \->ary  to  make  every  effort  to  keep  her  ignorant  of  what  is 
happening.  I  myself  will  go  with  you  to  this  infamous  place  ; 
on  seeing  me,  he,  who  loves  me  so  much,  will  not  let  me  return 
alone.  Not  without  cause  did  I  feel,  when  I  accompanied  the 
lass  to  her  bedroom,  a  certain  uneasiness  I  could  not  explain  ! 
Let  me  take  a  cloak.  I  will  wrap  myself  in  a  veil,  and  you  shall 
go  in,  and  tell  him  I  am  waiting  for  him  ....  no — that  a  lady 
is  waiting  for  him. 

—  But,  aunt,  you  are  going  mad :  how  can  you  think  of 
going  to  such  places  at  these  hours  ?     Do  you  suppose  any  one 
who  likes  can  go  in  in  that  fashion  ?     There  are  signals  ;  they 
issue  tickets  beforehand  :  the  police  itself  is  not  introduced  into 
these  houses  until  its  presence  is  indispensable  ;  and  you  want 
to  go  thus  sans  fa$on  ! 

—  Then  go  you  and  bring  him  away. 

—  More  than  I  have  done  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do. 

—  Then  go  and  be  a  protector  to  him. 

—  He  does  not  know  me,  so  lost  is  he. 

—  Oh  what  a  misfortune  !     St.   Genevieve  !    come    to   our 
help  !     Go,  Reynaud,  go. 

—  I  will  go  in  obedience  to  you,  and  for  the  sake  of  this 
innocent  and  beautiful  creature,  who  is  sleeping  the  other  side 
of  this  wall. — Here  he  dropped  his  voice,  but  in  that  manner 
we  use  when  we  want  to  be  heard  all  the  better. — But  I  am 
certain  of  not  succeeding  in  any  thing ;  because,  besides  his  in- 
toxication, the  girl  is  very  pretty,  and  they  know  each  other  as 
far  as  I  could  see ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  she  will  every  way 
have  more  power  over  him  than  I,  particularly  being  so  over- 
come. 

—  No  matter,  come,  go,  and  bring  him  away  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

—  With  this  object  I  have  come  here :  I  want  to  contrive 
to  bring  him  with  me  whatever  hour  it  may  be,  and  I  wanted 
you  should  know  his  state  beforehand,  to  get  him  into  his  room 
without  any  one  knowing  what  has  occurred. 
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—  (rod  protect  you,  my  son  ;  this  is  very  laudable,  and  your 
aunt  thanks  you  with  all  her  soul.     Oh  !  if  the  lass  knew  what 
you  are  doing  for  her  brother !  .  .  .  . 

—  Don't  speak  of  this,  aunt,  because  .... 

—  Come,  don't  despair. 

—  Adieu,  aunt ;   I  am  going  to  see  what  I  can  accomplish 
The  door  of  the  staircase  was  heard  to  shut ;  the  carriage 

which  was  waiting  for  him  rolled  over  those  streets  with  rapid 
pace,  and  Mad.  Joyeuse  entered  the  saloon,  sat  down,  saying 
something  between  her  teeth,  and  stifling  her  sighs,  not,  how- 
evor,  so  as  to  render  inaudible  that  weeping  of  hers — so  dis- 
tressing as  to  give  her  a  cough,  which  she  stifled  in  her  hand- 
kerchief, in  order  not  to  wake  Rosamunda,  as  it  seemed. 

The  steps  of  the  confidential  servant  of  the  lady  of  the 
house,  who  was  a  sargcnton — as  the  Spaniards  call  great  bony 
women  of  tall  stature  and  masculine  countenance,  and  which  we 
will  translate  into  a  female  sergeant — are  heard  in  the  ante- 
chamber. 

The  maiden  of  the  ruins  of  the  Paraclete  had  heard  all, 
and  remained  as  marble.  What  must  that  strong  soul,  which  is 
so  dauntless,  be  thinking?  Another  woman  would  have  dis- 
turbed the  scene,  she  did  not  move  ;  her  heart  leaped  within 
her  breast  in  a  precipitate  manner.  Her  delicacy  was  so  ex- 
quisite, that  though  she  blindly  loved  the  youth,  his  conduct  in 
these  circumstances  wounded  her  heart  in  a  manner  so  lively, 
that  she  began  to  make  comparisons  between  him  and  Reynaud. 
When  a  girl  who  is  ignorant  of  what  this  world  is.  makes  com- 
parisons between  two  men,  he  whose  behavior  is,  though  only  in 
appearance,  gentlemanlike,  is  sure  to  see  the  small  tongue  of  the 
balance  incline  to  his  side.  We  will  not  say  he  is  loved,  but  he 
is  looked  upon  with  eyes  of  sympathy.  Woman,  at  seventeen 
years  of  age,  when  her  soul  bathes  itself  in  the  atmosphere 
with  which  Rosamunda  had  been  surrounded  from  infancy,  or 
that  which  is  enjoyed  in  the  family,  she  naturally  loves  the  no- 
ble, the  decorous,  the  line,  the  heroic,  and  instinctively  detests 
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the  base,  the  gross,  the  indecorous,  the  vile,  the  corrupt.  To 
think  she  could  offer  the  garland  of  her  graces  to  a  man  who 
was  wallowing  in  the  mire,  who  produces  only  sluggish  moss,  is 
analogical.  She  would  love  him,  but  at  a  great  distance,  as 
the  needle  the  loadstone,  the  compass  the  north.  To  show  that 
she  knew  what  had  happened  she  saw  was  contrary  to  her  dig- 
nity ;  so  that  she  determined  to  appear  ignorant,  and  on  the 
following  day  to  arise  wrapped  in  the  greatest  reserve,  to  see 
what  would  happen,  without  making  her  knowledge  suspected. 

Let  us  leave  them  all  to  play  their  parts  in  this  world  of 
simulation,  and  make  some  reflections  upon  the  theatre  of  the 
first  exploits  of  the  youth  Hector. 

That  the  adoptive  son  of  Schmidt  should  be  surrounded  with 
such  snares,  that  he  should  find  himself  electrized  with  such 
scenes,  that  he  should  be  half  mad  with  such  extraordinary 
things,  that  he  should  forget  the  good  instructions  of  his  mas- 
ter, that  Ilosamunda  should  not  come  into  his  mind,  that  he 
should  be  abandoned  to  the  whirlwind  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
will  appear  strange  to  those  who  have  not  studied  the  site,  or 
have  not  read  what  has  been  written  about  it,  or  been  witnesses 
of  the  infinite  number  of  moral  and  physical  deaths  which  have 
taken  place  in  it.  That  the  hero  should  be  victim  of  such  fal- 
lacious pleasures  is  nothing  extraordinai-y  ;  because  youth  is  the 
first  cause  of  its  own  stumblings  ;  but  what  wonder  if  there  are 
strangers  who,  after  some  months  of  residence  in  the  capital  of 
France,  know  only  the  Palais  Royal  ?  what  wonder  if  the 
Sovereigns  of  the  North  from  its  chilliest  regions  make  resound 
even  to  Siberia — "Palais  Royal?" — whose  magic  name  caused 
pleasure  to  the  semi-savage  Cossacks,  who  faced  the  balls  of  the 
brave  warriors  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  cool  blood,  animated 
with  the  hope  of  finding  themselves  in  the  Palais  Royal  ?  what 
wonder  if  this  spot  can  call  itself,  without  fear  of  exaggeration, 
unique  in  the  whole  known  world,  and  perhaps  in  future  genera- 
tions ?  what  wonder  if  all  the  senses,  all  the  passions,  all  ages, 
all  conditions,  all  caprices,  all  emotions,  all  chances,  all  dangers, 
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all  pleasures,  all  alternations,  are  found  there  collected  together 
with  prodigious  freedom  ?  In  the  Palais  Royal  there  is  neither 
day  nor  night,  neither  morning  nor  evening,  nor  week,  nor 
month,  nor  year  :  time  passes,  flies,  and  makes  of  the  life  of 
any  man,  who  puts  himself  in  this  accursed  whirlwind,  a  wheel 
whose  infinite  velocity  of  movement  terminates  by  making  him 
lose  his  head,  and  hurling  him  into  the  abyss. 

Let  us  abstract  gross  and  nauseating  vice  :  the  same  dan- 
gers are  incurred  by  the  honorable  husband,  the  virtuous  father, 
the  innocent  spouse,  the  restraining  mother.  Every  tavern  is  a 
Devourer,  every  shop-girl  is  a  Syrtes,  every  object  is  a  hidden 
rock.  Cafes,  theatres,  concerts,  restaurants,  taverns,  articles  of 
unseen  beauty,  things  which  tempt  the  most  severe,  every  thing 
combines  in  this  spot  to  make  one  sin,  if  not  in  one  way,  then  in 
another. 

Nevertheless  the  day  and  night  of  the  Palais  Royal  may  be 
divided  into  six  epochs,  which  we  will  denominate  :  First,  The 
Recoveries ;  for  from  early  dawn  the  garden  is  visited  by  dozens 
of  loafers,  petty  thieves,  who  come  in  search  of  what  may  have 
been  lost  since  nightfall  of  the  previous  day  up  to  that  hour. 
Second,  from  9  o'clock  till  11,  we  will  call :  "  The  appearance  of 
Idleness.  Fortune,  and  Venus  in  small-clothes ;"  for  then  may 
be  seen  passing  vagabonds,  ruined  players  whose  countenances 
show  in  what  they  have  passed  the  night,  and  crossing  their 
path  the  Beauties  of  the  night,  retiring  to  their  homes  :  we  say 
Beauties  of  the  night,  because  by  day  it  is  horrifying  to  contem- 
plate their  disfigured  countenances  and  the  disorder  of  their 
dress.  Third,  at  12,  it  is  peopled  by  traders  of  all  denomina- 
tions. This  hour  deserves  the  name  of  "Falsehood  playing  with 
Fiaiid  to  see  which  will  stick  closest."  At  this  time  also  decent 
persons  concur,  husbands  with  their  wives,  and  ladies  alone 
shopping  ;  but  observe,  the  stranger  never  goes  out  without  at 
his  shoulder  being  heard  a  gaudiche  /.....,  followed  by  loud 
horse  laughs.  Fourth,  the  period  from  4  to  5  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, which  deserves  the  name  of  "  Warning  to  Fathers, 
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Mothers,  and  Husbands ;"  because  at  this  hour  it  is  the  ren- 
dezvous of  all  the  nurse-maids,  of  all  the  Beauties,  who,  if  they 
belong  to  the  high  rank  of  society,  dress  themselves  in  all  sorts 
of  ways  to  go  to  the  Champs  Elysees,  or  to  other  determined 
points,  to  dine  with  beardless  boys  with  twisted  mustachios,  with 
hot-headed  soldiers,  and  with  dependents  of  profligate  life,  who 
are  waiting  for  them.  The  parasites  who  eat  at  the  tables  of 
rich  bankers  and  others,  are  also  passing  at  that  hour,  getting 
up  their  appetites.  Fifth,  "Democracy  in  its  vigor •,"  as  we  call 
it,  because  classes,  colors,  conditions  are  confounded  ;  and  this 
hotch-potch  lasts  till  sunset.  This  epoch  is  extremely  perilous 
for  women,  especially  spinsters  of  every  class.  Sixth,  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun,  is  :  "The  fall  of  Virtue."  This  moment  is  more 
dangerous  than  the  eruption  of  a  volcano :  our  readers  know  al- 
ready what  passes  at  these  hours  :  we  are  silent  as  to  much, 
because  we  find  ourselves  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
day  following  the  night  we  have  just  described. 

For  some  half  hour  a  coach  was  stationed  at  a  corner  near 
the  dancing-house,  where  Hector  passed  the  night,  closed  and 
apparently  containing  some  person  who  did  not  wish  to  be  seen. 
By  the  window  on  the  left — that  looked  towards  the  edifice 
mentioned — the  little  curtain  of  green  taffety  was  drawn  aside 
some  two  fingers'  length,  which  indicated  that  the  occupant  was 
watching  for  some  one.  Suddenly  Hector  appeared  by  the  arch  to 
the  left,  giving  his  arm  to  Irene  ;  both  were  coming  from  a  cafe  ; 
at  some  distance  behind  came  Milleyeux,  with  melancholy  air. 
At  the  turn  of  the  gallery,  the  youth  and  his  companion  took 
their  leave.  The  curtain  of  green  taffety  was  raised  some- 
what higher  than  it  had  been  a  little  while  before,  and  some 
blond  curls  were  seen  waving  precipitately,  like  gilded  cop- 
per ;  then  flashed  some  large  azure  eyes  close  to  the  glass  ; 
then,  as  though  it  were  raining,  two  drops  of  water  were  seen 
in  them. 

The  disorder  of  Hector's  apparel,  his  pale  and  distorted 
countenance,  his  uncertain  gait,  his  doubt  in  the  choice  of  his 
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road,  his  swollen  and  inflamed  eyes,  his  yawning,  his  tighten- 
ing of  the  buckle  of  his  vest,  and  the  act  of  directing  him- 
self to  a  carriage,  made  the  skin  shiver  on  the  white  hand 
whose  fingers  grasped  the  little  curtain.  On  setting  his  foot 
upon  the  carriage-step,  Reynaud  gave  him  a  slap  on  the  shoul- 
der, they  shook  hands  and  started  off. 

The  coach  which  had  been  stationary  turned  round,  the 
coachman  leant  down,  received  orders,  and  took  his  way  to- 
wards the  Rue  St.  Honore  in  the  direction  of  the  Bridge  of 
Notre  Dame,  apparently  ;  but  as  he  went  on  his  way,  he  took 
the  Riie  St.  Jacques,  then  the  Rue  Copcau,  and  finally  by  the 
Boulevard  he  went  out  by  the  Barriere  iVItalie. 


CHAPTEE    VIII. 

IN  one  month  and  some  days,  how  many  variations  have  been 
seen  in  the  life  of  the  three  exiles  of  the  Paraclete  !  What  sur- 
prise, however,  can  this  cause  in  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
consider  the  things  of  this  world,  which  follow  one  another  in 
their  own  course,  unaffected  by  those  who  fancy  that  they  are 
directing  them.  A  second  in  the  Bourse  ruins  one  and  elevates 
another  ;  a  minute  in  politics  submerges  a  throne  whose  steps 
were  fourteen  centuries,  and  raises  a  republic  whose  steps  are 
three  striking  cries  of  the  people  tired  of  the  old  regime  ;  a 
minute  of  aberration  makes  the  mildest  man  an  assassin  ;  a 
minute  converts  the  purest,  whitest  lily  into  a  withered  and 
yellow  stalk  ;  one  minute  snatches  from  the  arms  of  the  mother 
the  graceful  little  child,  which  furnishes  her  sweetest  moments 
of  solace  in  the  midst  of  the  sorrows  of  maternity  ;  one  minute 
suffices  for  the  loss  of  honor ;  one  minute  is  more  than  enough 
to  destroy  existence  ;  one  minute  is  abundantly  sufficient  to 
embitter  the  rest  of  a  long  life. 

If  the  two  young  people  now  protected  by  la  Joyeuse  had 
suffered  variations  in  their  life,  the  daughter  of  the  laborer, 
tenant  of  de  Vieux,  the  unhappy  Martha,  did  not  remain  morally 
more  tranquil.  The  external  regime  of  her  miserable  life  fol- 
lowed little  more  or  less  the  same  course  ;  but  the  moral  had 
taken  a  thousand  turns.  She  had  a  wound  in  her  soul  which  it 
would  have  required  time,  and  a  medicament  difficult  to  ob- 
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tain,  to  cicatrize.  Madame  Baume  and  Martha  worked  and 
loved ;  although  the  former  could  have  wished  that  the  latter 
did  not  go  out  so  often,  nor  visit  so  many  persons,  from  whom 
she  thought  no  good  could  be  got  by  Martha,  but  only  cause 
of  anxiety  ;  but  the  country-girl  was  already  old  enough,  and 
had  sufficient  independence  of  character,  to  keep  the  control  of 
herself,  and  give  no  one  an  advantage  over  her.  In  this  time, 
during  which  she  had  only  once  visited  Rosamunda — which  was 
not  a  neglect  arising  from  the  want  of  love  for  her,  but  an  in- 
tentional reserve  for  ends  which  she  kept  to  herself — she  had 
visited  many  times  the  Green  Villa,  and  formed  a  friendship 
with  a  widow  in  the  neighborhood,  with  whom  she  became 
acquainted  by  chance,  but  whose  physiognomy  made  upon  her 
an  impression  which  passed  involuntarily  into  a  feeling  of  friend- 
ship exquisitely  deep. 

At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves, Martha  had  been  on  a  little  errand  of  kindness  to  the 
widow,  her  friend,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  had  returned, 
and  was  seated  beside  the  fire  spinning,  and  thinking  how  dif- 
ferent the  lords  were  from  the  ladies  of  the  French  noblesse. 

—  This  Lady  of  the  Green  Villa,  who  does  not  fear  the  rigor 
of  the  season,  and  comes  sometimes  across  the  snow  to  her  coun- 
try house,  does  not  seem  of  the  same  blood  as  lie How 

amiable  !  how  simple  !  how  good  she  is  with  the  country-people, 
who  receive  her  like  an  angel  !  Oh  !  if  I  were  to  see  her,  only 
her.  I  must  needs  lay  aside  all  my  rage ;  but  he  .  .  .  he  is  not 
forgiven.  Already  I  have  made  much  way ;  perhaps  I  see  the 
end  before  I  can  imagine  it.  The  only  objects  which  fret  my 
soul  are  Hector  and  poor  Rosamunda,  who  are  perhaps  being 
lost  before  I  can  carry  out  my  intentions.  That  lady,  that 
house,  that  abandon  in  which  the  poor  girl  finds  herself,  are 
terrible.  Besides,  up  to  the  last  and  only  time  that  I  went 
to  see  them,  according  to  what  she  told  me,  Hector  had  no 
occupation  ;  and  does  she  treat  them  with  so  much  affection, 
give  them  whatever  they  desire,  and  furnish  them  with  every 
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thing  they  can  imagine,  without  their  being  to  her  something 
more  than  a  mere  burden  1  Here  there's  a  cat  in  the  bag. 
Rosaniunda  is  very  beautiful,  and  he  who  passes  for  her  bro- 
ther exceedingly  impressible.  Oh  !  if  it  were  but  given  me 
to  precipitate  events  !  .  .  .  .  But  patience  !  God  will  open 
a  way.  For  the  little  I  have  seen,  we  poor  pay  a  fearful  con- 
tribution to  the  rich.  My  father  himself,  who  knew  my  mis- 
fortune, why  did  he  die  these  six  months  ago,  when  he  was 
beginning  to  enjoy  a  little  peace  ?  Ah  !  he  died  because  he 
was  poor,  and  could  not  avenge  himself  on  him.  My  sister 
....  who  knows  what  will  become  of  her  ?  I  had  the  good 
luck  to  meet  with  the  unfortunate  M.  Schmidt  ;  but  she  work- 
ing, and  not  succeeding  in  getting  enough  to  live  on  with 
her  work — after  we  left  the  estate  of  the  monster — she  disap- 
peared ;  and  who  will  assure  me  that  she  is  not  in  the  power 
of  some  wretch  ?  No  matter  !  the  days  draw  near,  for  they 
pass  very  fast  :  I  have  left  my  father  and  sister  to  follow 
these  children  and  obtain  what  I  desire  ;  if  they  have  been 
victims  of  the  rich,  I  will  avenge  them  also.  Have  the  poor 
always  to  be  cheated  ?  Shall  we  always  have  to  pay  tribute  ? 
Look  even  at  this  poor  lady,  widow,  persecuted,  and  now 
confined  to  her  bed  at  43  years  of  age,  without  any  support 
but  God  and  the  poor  who  help  her  with  the  little  they  pos- 
sess !  And  what  talent  she  has  !  She  has  taught  me  more 
in  three  months  than  I  could  have  learned  in  all  my  life  ! 
Her  history  must  be  very  much  like  mine,  and  that  of  the 
women  of  the  people,  whom  nature  for  their  sorrow  has  made 
beautiful.  The  day  before  yesterday  she  said  to  me  : — 
';  Daughter,  work,  this  sole  resource  of  the  poor,  is  their  great- 
est perdition  ;  because  they  have  to  seek  it,  and  every  step  they 
take  to  obtain  it  is  a  snare  spread  for  them  by  the  rich  to 
destroy  them.  First,  it  is  so  little  that  they  give,  that  the  agony 
of  half-starvation  renders  us  delirious,  and  makes  it  seem  to  us 
right  to  do  the  evil  proposed  to  us,  in  order  not  to  die  of  want." 
How  right  she  is  !  Mad.  Baume ;  what  does  she  get  by  her 
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work?  The  misery  in  which  she  lives,  and  the  meanness  she 
does.  And  I — what  do  I  get  ?  Misery  and  shame  ;  and  at  last 
I  begin  to  think  of  not  living  here  much  longer.  But  what 
then  ?  .  .  .  .  then  ?  .  .  .  .  why  ....  I  shall  suffer  as  the  poor,  my 
equals,  suffer.  Who  knows  to  what  I  shall  come  !  The  good 
fortune  is  that  I  am  alone 

—  Martha,  Martha ! 

-  What  do    you  want,  Mad.   Baume  ? — said   the    country 
girl  in  a  high  tone,  and  then  softly  added — what  can  have  hap- 
pened to  the  good  old  lady,  calling  me  in  such  a  hurry  as  she 
comes  across  the  field? 

—  Martha,  come  quickly. 

—  I'm  coming. 

That  which  occasioned  the  calling  of  Dame  Baume  was  her 
having  tripped  up,  and  dropped  from  her  head  a  large  basket 
she  was  carrying,  laden  with  sugar,  eggs,  oil,  cinnamon — things 
which  were  necessary  for  making  cakes.  Quickly  as  Martha 
arrived  at  the  spot,  it  was  impossible  to  recover  the  third  part 
of  the  wasted  goods ;  because  the  ground  was  covered  with 
white  frost.  In  the  midst  of  their  exclamations,  and  of  the 
desperation  which  both  experienced  at  the  loss  of  what  had  cost 
them  long  weeks  of  kneading,  and  had  to  supply  them  where- 
with to  live  for  many  more,  a  coach  appeared  at  the  end  of  the 
lane,  and  Rosamunda  sprung  from  it  with  precipitate  speed,  her 
dress  and  physiognomy  in  complete  disorder. 

A  single  cry  was  heard  proceeding  from  three  voices  at  once. 
Rosamunda  bathed  in  tears,  and  Martha  pale  with  surprise,  re- 
mained in  each  other's  arms 

—  Well,  and  you  have  seen  what  you  have  just  related  to  me? 

-  The  same,  Martha,  my  dear  friend — the  same. 

Both  remained  pensive,  the  head  of  one  resting  on  the  shoul- 
der of  the  other.  The  sobs  of  Rosamunda  were  too  deep  and 
stifling  not  to  cause  desperation  to  her  friend.  The  countenance 
of  Martha,  which  was  naturally  of  more  than  common  intelli- 
gence, took  an  air  of  peculiar  sadness ;  there  was  a  revulsion  in 
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her  generous  soul,  which  must  needs  be  of  good  augury,  when 
her  contracted  muscles  all  dilated,  and  raising  with  sisterly  ten- 
derness the  head  of  the  beautiful  fair  one,  which  was  reclining 
on  her  bosom,  she  said  : 

—  It  is  a  great  misfortune,  but  it  is  not  without  remedy. 
You  say  that  he  is  very  much  loosened  from  you ;  you  say  that 
you  scarcely  ever  see  him  ;  you  say  that  he  is  abandoned  to 
every  vice  :  well !     Do  I  inspire  you  with  sufficient  confidence  ? 

—  Why  not,  dearest  Martha  ? 

—  Then  listen :  the  first  thing  that  I  advise  you  is,  to  dissi- 
mulate, that  you  make  it  seem  you  know  nothing ;   that  you 
amuse  yourself  and  pretend  to  be  amused  ;  and  that  you  distrust 
all  those  who  surround  you  ;  and  that  you  very  much  fear  Mad. 
Joyeuse. 

— -  What !    fear  Mad.   Joyeuse  ?     Martha,  you  don't   think 
she  is  a  bad  woman. 

—  Poor  Rosamunda  !     Distrust  all,  and  her  most  of  all.     I 
know  why.     From  to-day  I  will  fly  more  and  more  from  your 
side,  not  because  I  forget  you,  but  for  your  good.     The  rest 
leave  in  my  hands. 

—  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

—  Do  you  confide  in  me  ? 

—  As  in  myself. 

—  Then  don't  ask  any  more.     Rosamunda,  we  became  ac- 
quainted in  a  place  full  of  the  grandest  results  for  me  :  we  have 
formed  a  friendship  that  can  be  dissolved  only  by  death :   I  love 
you  as  much  as  your  unhappy  adoptive  father  loved  you ;  and 
doubt  not,  dear  sister,  that  I  will  answer  for  you  with  my  life. 
Don't  fear  ;  I  have  not  received  an  education  like  you,  but  God, 
who  is  just,  gives  all  of  us  intelligence,  and  this,  united  to  ex- 
perience, makes  us  prodigious.     I  assure  you  that  a  month  shall 
not  pass  without  your  seeing  your  sadness  changed  into  joy.     Let 
me  act — let  me  act. 

It  is  useless  to  depict  the  scene  presented  by  these  friends 
of  misfortune  ;  we  leave  them  thus  abandoned  to  their  uncertain 
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schemes,  and  return  to  the  house  of  la  Joyeuse.  Almost  at  the 
same  time  as  the  coach  of  Hector's  companion  arrived  at  the 
lane  which  led  to  the  poor  hut  of  la  Baume,  the  two  young  men, 
who  had  been  passing  the  night  dancing,  playing,  drinking,  and 
imbruting  themselves,  alighted  from  theirs  at  the  door  of  the 
house  in  the  Boulevard  du  Temple.  At  the  instigation  of  Rey- 
naud,  who  told  his  friend  he  would  contrive  not  to  awaken  sus- 
picions in  his  aunt  and  sister,  they  descended  softly,  directed 
their  steps  to  his  apartment,  and  talked  for  a  long  time  :  one 
might  have  heard  the  acute  chink  of  the  louis  that  they  counted 
out ;  and  at  last  they  took  leave  of  each  other,  more  intimate 
than  ever ;  Milleyeux  leaving  Hector,  whom  the  night:s  wake- 
fulness  and  drink  had  half  killed,  in  bed,  saying  to  him  : 

-  Till  to-night. 

As  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  brother  of  the  fair  girl 
were  independent,  it  could  not,  although  he  were  awake,  be  im- 
proper for  the  nephew  of  the  lady  of  the  house  to  pass  through 
the  reception  room,  where  was  his  aunt,  anxious  to  know  the  re- 
sult of  the  sad  adventure.  He  entered  making  mysterious  ges- 
tures ;  but  she  said  to  him  : 

—  Don't  fear,  son  of  my  soul,  for  the  girl  has  gone  to  visit 
the  countrywoman,  in  whose  house  they  were  entertained  before 
being  brought  here. 

—  And  how  has  that  happened  ?  how  could  you  let  her  go 
out  alone  ? 

—  This  morning  she  got  up  and  wanted  to  speak  to  .... 
her  brother.    At  that  moment  I  was  confounded,  because  .... 

—  All  right,  all  right  .... 

—  Then  ....  I  sent  her  alone  with  One-Eye,  the  coach- 
man of  .... 

—  That's  good. 

—  Then,  you  know  already. 

—  Good. 

—  Tell  me  ;  I  have  just  seen  him  come  in  with  you ;  what 
is  there  ? 
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—  He  has  not  spent  much :  he  gets  for  himself  about  two 
hundred  louis. 

—  Pardieu .'  two  hundred  louis  ! 

—  He  spent  as  many  more. 

—  Unfortunate  fellow  !  you  must  find  him  some  diversion. 

—  This  Horteuse  is  already  tired ;  she  is  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

—  I  can  well  believe  it.  Have  you  spoken  to  Virginie  about  it  ? 

—  Heavens  !  true  !     She  is  magnificent,  and  lives  close  by. 

—  Don't  raise  your  voice. 

—  He  is  as  sound  as  a  log. 

—  As  to  her  there's  nothing  new :  last  night  a  little  more 
sprightliness,  some  laughs  with  le  Suceur,  and  nothing  more  ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  the  young  man  Nestor,  your 
friend,  introduced  her  last  night  to  a  little  Count,  whom  after- 
wards he  told  me  was  .... 

—  I  know  all  about  it ;  but  that  comes  to  nothing.     Look, 
Joyeuse,  I  have  never  told  you  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  now : 
If  you  don't  keep  the  Uondine  just  as  I  delivered  her  to  you, 
until  I  ask  you  for  her,  you  shall  die  making  the  very  devil's 
own  faces. 

—  Till  now  you  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 

—  Very  good  !  I  am  not  dissatisfied.     If  you  conduct  your- 
self properly,  there  are  one  hundred  louis  or  more.     You  must 
let  no  one  make  at  all  free  with  her ;   there  is  somebody  who  is 
passionately  fond  .... 

—  In  which  of  your  people  may  I  trust  ? 

—  In  Nestor  and  le  Suceur. 

The  countenance  of  Reynaud,  so  jovial,  and  his  respectful 
tenderness  for  the  false  aunt,  changed  into  a  horrible  frown,  and 
a  perfect  contempt  for  her,  in  the  moment  in  which  he  had  just 
pronounced  the  names  of  his  two  friends.  The  old  woman,  on 
her  part,  changed  her  manners,  and  represented  to  the  life  the 
character  of  base  falsehood  and  audacious  crime.  If  perchance 
any  one  wishes  to  unravel  this  plot,  we  will  only  say.  in  order 
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that  he  may  do  so  directly,  and  find  every  thing  easy,  that  Rey- 
naud  Milleycux  is  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Jilnus  of 
Paris,  from  whom  nothing  is  hidden,  and  in  whose  hands  the 
nobles  and  the  rich  find  whatever  they  desire  to  satisfy  their 
insatiable  appetites.  La  Joyeuse  was  one  of  those  instruments, 
which — though  secondary — are  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
this  class  of  men,  of  which  Paris  is  full.  When  she  met  Hector 
the  second  time  in  the  Rue  Royalc,  on  coming  out  of  the  infer- 
nal agency,  it  was  by  the  instigation  of  the  false  nephew,  who 
learnt,  not  many  days  before,  where  the  adoptive  children  of 
Schmidt  were,  through  the  very  men  who  had  thrown  them  into 
the  river,  who  belonged  to  the  society.  Not  in  vain  did  M. 
Verat  say,  that  if  the  police  wanted  to  know  any  thing,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  inquire  at  the  mouth,  or  of  the  do- 
ings, of  the  celebrated^/j/oz/s. 

While  the  plump  Joyeuse  was  counting  her  fingers,  which 
for  many  years  she  must  have  known  to  be  ten,  Milleyeux  was 
thinking,  playing  drummer  in  the  crown  of  his  hat,  the  first  and 
second  fingers  rising  and  falling.  His  forehead  took  a  thousand 
folds,  his  eyes  were  hidden  behind  his  eyelids,  his  brows  be- 
came arched,  and  his  thick  lips  were  gathered  in  a  manner  very 
significative.  Suddenly  he  rose,  and  looking  at  la  Joyeuse  with 
stern  countenance,  said  softly  : 

—  All  right ;  you  know  that  nothing  escapes  my  police. 
Then  he  added  in  a  loud  tone  : 

—  Aunt,  Hector  is  still  sleeping,  and  Rosamunda  is  very 
late  in  returning. 

—  Don't  doubt,  my  son,  that  the  dear  girl  will  not  delay 
many  minutes,  and  she  will  be  very  much  delighted  hearing 
from  your  mouth  the  invitation  which — as  I  understand — I  am 
to  give  her  in  your  name. 

At  that  moment  the  female  sergeant  passed  before  the  door, 
whose  steps  Reynaud  had  doubtless  heard — so  fine  a  hearing 
have  they  of  his  profession  ! — and  the  amiable  aunt,  who  knows 
whether  for  being  accompanied  ?  said  to  her : 
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—  Genevieve,  is  it  not  true  that  the  dear  girl  must  soon  be 
here  ? 

The  servant  uttered  a  roar  as  of  a  tiger,  which  indicated 
that  she  affirmed  what  her  mistress  had  said,  and  passed  on  to 
fulfil  what  she  had  in  her  head.  As  soon  as  she  of  the  roar  had 
turned  her  back,  Reynaud  thrust  on  his  hat,  took  an  elegant  air, 
and  said  to  la  Joyeuse  : 

—  As  you  just  said,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  invite  the 
amiable  Rosamunda  to  the  Acrobats  in  my  name ;  at  half-past 
five  o'clock  I  will  be  here  for  you. 

Then  he  went  out. 

He  was  on  the  stairs,  when  the  crafty  old  woman  began  to 
shake  her  head  with  a  peevish  air.  Half  an  hour  after,  the 
beautiful  girl  entered  the  house  of  her  protectress,  who  received 
her  with  honeyed  softness,  saying  to  her  : 

—  I  was  thinking,  when  you  went   out,  my  daughter,  that 
Hector  was  not  at  home ;  but  certainly  he  arrived   late,  and  is 
still  sleeping,  as  my  nephew   has  just  told  me.     And,  by-the- 
by,  do  you  know  that  you  have  an  invitation  from  the  latter  ? 

—  Whither,  Madame  Joyeuse  ? 

—  To  the  Acrobats. 

—  I  am  very  glad  ;  I  shall  go  with  much  pleasure. 

—  And  how  is  the  poor  little  country  girl  ? 

—  Oh  !  my  dear  lady,  she  is  in  much  misery  ;  if  Hector 
had  come  with  me,  perhaps  he  would  have  assisted  them,  for  the 
poor  creatures  suffer  much  want. 

—  Good  God  !  are  they  many  in  family  ?     I  thought  she 
was  alone  ? 

—  There  are  only  two  ;    but  work  does  not  supply  their 
wants,  nor  provide  even  the  necessaries  of  life. 

—  Poor  people  !     But  don't  distress  yourself  about  it ;  the 
next  time  you  go — which  I  hope  will  be  soon — you  shall  help 
them,  I  promise  you.     But  you  are  quite  overcome,  daughter 
of  my  heart ;  I  had  not  till  now  noticed  your  paleness  ;  what  is 
the  matter  with  you  ? 
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—  Perhaps  it  is  the  pain  which  seeing  so  much  misery  has 
caused  me,  or  the  chilliness  of  the  morning. 

—  It  may  be,  rny  daughter  ;  come  near  the  fire.    ( !  >od  God  ! 
you  are  exceedingly  pale  ! 

Rosamunda  took  a  seat,  and  from  that  moment  the  house 
and  its  inhabitants  resumed  their  ordinary  aspect. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  maiden  received  a  present  on  the  part 
of  Hector,  which  she  looked  at  with  eyes  swelling  with  tears,  and 
thrust  from  her  with  melancholy  indignation  ;  nevertheless  she 
kept  it,  pronouncing  between  her  teeth  : 

—  This  is  from  him  .... 

The  night  having  come,  they  all,  without  excluding  Hector, 
directed  their  steps  to  the  theatre  of  the  Acrobats. 

One  who  has  frequented  this  place  in  the  happy  days  of 
Madame  Saqui,  or  for  some  years  afterwards,  when  its  habitues 
preserved  yet  fresh  the  memory  of  the  skill,  agility,  flexible 
body,  grace,  and  wonderful  feats  of  the  admirable  rope-dancer, 
knows  that  every  night  it  was  full  of  enthusiastic  spectators  of 
all  conditions,  and  is  not  ignorant  that  the  people  enjoyed  in  it 
the  plenitude  of  their  rights.  Aristocratic  youths  directed  their 
steps  thither,  because,  without  any  dispute,  of  all  the  public 
places  of  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  none  presented  a  collection 
of  women  more  beautiful,  nor  more  varied,  having  a  certain 
freedom  of  which  they  found  themselves  deprived  at  the  other 
theatres.  On  the  present  night  the  beautiful  Leghornese,  Signo- 
rina  Bclcuore,  called  with  propriety  '•'•The  Daughter  of  JEolus? 
was  making  her  second  appearance,  and  whose  body — at  the  age 
of  sixteen  years — had  nothing  to  envy  the  four  Venuses.* 

A  penetrating  whistle,  a  knocking  of  canes,  disorderly  cries, 
indicated  that  the  public  was  tired  of  waiting,  and  anxious  to 
see  the  Sylphide.  In  one  of  the  side-boxes  of  the  proscenium, 
were  Joyeuse,  Rosamunda  —  more  beautiful  than  the  flower 
of  her  name, — Virginie — of  whom  the  aunt  and  nephew  had 

*  Those  of  M6dicis?  Canoya,  Thorwaldsen,  and  Phidias. 
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been  speaking, — and  another  young  lady  :  Reynaud  and  Hector 
were  talking  in  the  orchestra-stalls  with  other  gentlemen,  their 
friends.  That  uproarious  noise  and  Moorish  huzza  ceased,  the- 
exercises  began  ;  but  the  presence  of  Belcuore  made  a  Bravo  ! !  ! 
resound  even  to  the  neighboring  theatres,  springing  more  from 
hearts  than  from  mouths.  The  eyes  of  all,  and  particularly  of 
Hector  and  Rosamunda,  were  fixed  on  the  Daughter  of  the 
Wind  with  a  paralysis  of  admiration.  The  ethereal  damsel  as- 
cended the  rope,  as  the  eagle  the  altitude  of  the  clouds,  with 
majestic  facility  and  inimitable  grace.  When  she  was  seated, 
one  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  upon  the  air,  because  she 
hardly  touched  the  rope  with  her  body,  marvellous  was  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  her  aerial  dress,  fitting  on  a  form  so  exquisitely 
chiselled  as  to  make  the  hearts  of  the  men  palpitate,  and  the 
women  turn  away  their  gaze,  some  looking  at  themselves,  others 
compressing  their  lips  in  token  of  dread,  others  looking  at  the 
young  men  in  the  pit.  Her  legs  and  body  being  fitted  closely 
with  pantaloons  and  chemise  of  a  milk-white  color,  exhib- 
ited to  view  even  the  undulations  impressed  by  her  flexible 
muscles  on  her  chiselled  form  ;  whose  riches,  continuously  expos- 
ed to  scrutinizing  eyes,  would  have  lost  at  least  the  excitement 
of  curiosity,  for  which  reason  she  had  decorated  with  crape  or 
gauze  the  delicate  heel  of  her  small  and  yielding  foot,  and  wore 
a  girdle  of  the  same  material  highly  ornamented,  which  bent 
docile  to  the  movements  which  she,  in  her  first  undulations,  im- 
pressed upon  them,  and  like  clouds  or  flocks  of  light  feathers, 
other  ornaments  of  similar  quality  which — issuing  from  her 
swelling  bosom — flowed  over  the  arms  to  the  back  of  her  shoul- 
ders, where  they  formed,  so  to  speak,  the  rise  of  folded  wings, 
which  were  waiting  the  will  of  their  flying  queen,  to  cleave 
space  and  cheat  the  spectators.  At  a  bound  she  placed  the  tip 
of  her  toe  on  the  rope,  without  more  balance  than  her  beautiful 
arms,  model  doubtless  of  those  of  some  Etruscan  vase,  whose 
pure  freshness  put  to  shame  those  of  the  artist,  no  matter  had 
it  been  Buonarotti.  Standing  upright  in  the  centre  of  the  rope, 
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with  one  arm  raised,  and  the  hand  of  the  other  covering  her 
breast,  she  would  have  been  taken  in  ancient  times  for  a  God- 
dess, ready  to  fly  towards  the  Empyrean,  after  having  driven 
mortals  to  despair  with  her  enchanting  presence. 

Not  a  breath  was  heard,  for  all  were  suspended.  There 
were  only  three  men  who  appeared  distracted :  one  of  fifty 
years,  of  distinguished  manners,  of  sufficiently  gallant  presence, 
of  impassioned  countenance,  who,  indifferent  to  what  enchained 
others,  was  regarding  Rosamunda  ecstatically,  while  she  was 
admiring  the  agility  of  the  danseuse  :  another,  of  about  the  same 
age,  who  was  talking  with  Reynaud,  both,  from  time  to  time, 
throwing  glances  to  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Paraclete, 
smiling  every  time  the  companion  of  Milleyeux  put  any  ques- 
tion, Reynaud  on  every  such  occasion  inclining  his  head.  After 
having  filled  the  spectators  with  enthusiasm,  reeling  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  bravos  !  !  !  which  rumbled  at  her  feet,  the  Daugh- 
ter of  JEolus  wished  to  show  that  children  not  only  do  not  de- 
generate from  their  fathers,  but  also  sometimes  transcend  them. 
From  the  tight  rope  she  passed  to  the  slack,  which,  hanging 
from  two  large  gilded  rings,  one  at  the  top  of  the  proscenium, 
and  the  other  on  the  last  tier  of  boxes,  formed  a  semi-circle 
which  embraced  all  the  circuit  of  the  theatre,  till  on  her  setting 
her  light  foot  on  the  centre,  she  made  it  take  the  figure  of  a 
right  angle.  What  is  this  breath  of  the  Graces  going  to  do  ? — 
was  the  question  which  a  thousand  put  to  themselves.  What 
is  this  wing  of  the  winds  going  to  do  ?  La  Belcuore  gave  no 
time  for  asking  questions.  She  began  a  majestic  step,  possible 
only  to  her,  and  the  Spanish  boleras  at  the  languishing  com- 
mencement of  their  national  dances  :  suddenly  she  changed 
majesty  into  movements  so  voluptuous,  animated,  and  raptur- 
ous, that,  the  breasts  of  all  bursting  with  pleasure,  they  broke 
out  into  cries  of  praise,  so  much  the  more  expressive  as  they 
were  quietly  uttered. 

The   artist  without    enthusiastic    spectators,   who  identify 
themselves  with  him,  is  like  the  orator  without  any  one  who  un- 
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derstands  him  ;  he  is  dismayed,  grows  cold,  loses  his  genius,  and 
where  he  was  sublime  he  is  mediocre,  where  grand,  common- 
place ;  but  if  he  is  understood,  if  he  sees  men  hanging  on  his  lips, 
if  he  forces  tears  and  emotions,  then  he  rises  above  himself  and 
does  wonders. 

The  bravo !  .  .  .  .  viva  !  .  .  .  .  diva !  .  .  .  piano  piani- 
no !  which  arrived  at  her  ears, — like  those  of  the  hero  who  is 
receiving  an  ovation, — the  cries  of  the  people,  deified  her,  and 
forgetting  her  body  she  flew  with  the  spirit  from  one  side  of  the 
cord  to  the  other,  taking  leaps  which  surpassed  the  indescriba- 
ble and  became  fabulous.  La  Belcuore  did  not  dance,  she  flew. 
The  spectators  became  frantic  with  delight,  when,  on  passing 
from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  oscillating  cord,  there  was  seen 
a  cloud  of  gauze, — formed  by  the  ornaments  with  which  her 
waist,  bosom,  shoulders  and  heel  were  embellished. 

The  people  go  to  extremes  in  every  thing  ;  if  they  extol,  they 
weary  with  their  enthusiasm  ;  if  they  are  depressed,  they  kill 
with  contempt. 

Seated  sideways  on  the  rope,  with  panting  breast,  giving 
thanks  with  both  her  hands  to  her  benevolent  and  frantic  ad- 
mirers, calls  arose  to  her  begging  the  repetition.  Some  prudent 
ones  imposed  silence  :  "  Would  you  kill  such  an  artist  ?"  they 
said ;  others,  like  Hector,  admired  in  silence  the  sympathetic 
creature,  whose  body  must  needs  have  been  more  spiritual  than 
those  of  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  but  the  generality  were  going  to 
make  an  end  of  the  theatre  with  their  thumps,  their  cries,  their 
stampings,  their  shouts,  their  bouquets.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
A  politic  person  would  say  with  us,  that  the  only  way  to  silence 
the  people  is  to  concede  what  they  demand,  although  but  for  a 
moment :  the  Daughter  of  JEolus  was  no  diplomatist,  but  she 
knew  the  French  people  enough  to  consent  to  give  four  steps 
more,  provided  that  their  imprudent  enthusiasm  did  not  go 
farther,  asking  four  hundred. 

All  remained  in  silence,  on  seeing  that  she  was  disposed  to 
gratify  them.  Many  who  had  left  their  stalls  to  visit  the  Beau- 
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ties  of  the  boxes,  like  Hector,  remained  standing,  not  to  inter- 
rupt the  attention  of  others,  and  not  to  lose  a  line  of  what  the 
Goddess  of  the  air  was  going  to  describe  in  space.  She  began 
a  dance  in  the  air  which  Auriol  would  have  feared  on  the  ground, 
and  the  fourth  time  it  was  repeated,  fatigued  no  doubt,  and 
wishing  to  leave  off,  she  took  a  false  step,  saw  herself  rolled 
through  the  air,  a  deadened  cry  of  terror  was  heard — for  in  this 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  cries  of  the  people, — they  are  either 
dull  or  tumultuous — which  announced  a  catastrophe.  A  young 
man,  tall,  athletic,  light, — as  though  he  were  brother  of  the 
Daughter  of  JEolus, — interposed  his  body  between  her  and  the 
ground :  he  received  a  great  blow,  but  both  arose,  their  arms  inter- 
laced. It  was  Hector Another  cry  of  joy,  a  thousand  voices 

questioning,  as  many  others  answering  confusedly,  the  clapping 
of  hands,  and  agglomeration  of  people  around  the  saved  one  and 
the  saviour,  announced  that  the  danger  was  passed. 

How  many  sensations  were  there  not  experienced  in  that  mo- 
ment !  Who  can  say  what  Hector  felt  ?  And  what  Rosamun- 
da  experienced  1  And  what  was  felt  by  Reynaud,  and  all  those 
of  his  cloth  ?  . 


CHAPTER   IX. 


—  WHAT  a  life,  Martha,  what  a  tremendous  life  ?  Was  not  our 
misery  enough,  was  it  even  necessary  that  your  companions 
should  suffer  to  martyrize  you  more  ?  For  the  last  fortnight 
how  miserable  have  you  been  !  My  daughter,  the  life  of  the 
poor  is  an  atrocious  death.  When  is  the  cause  of  his  torments 
one  only  ?  Work,  which  furnishes  him  with  so  little,  finishes 
with  his  days,  and  sickness,  born  of  bad  food,  unsuitable  clothing, 
want  of  necessaries  to  face  the  rigidity  of  the  seasons,  are  so  many 
other  steps  towards  the  grave.  If  at  least  we  had  work,  or  there 
were  some  one  to  find  us  money  in  order  to  procure  it.  we  should 
free  the  poor  girl  from  the  slavery  in  which  you  say  she  may 
fall.  Why  don't  you  see  this  lady  of  the  Green  Villa  ? 

Martha  listened  without  paying  attention  to  what  Madam 
Baume  said,  because  she  had  learnt  her  task.  The  good  Madam 
Baume  knew  only  that  which  the  country  girl  did  not  object  to 
her  knowing ;  but  her  knowledge  stopped  there. 

—  Do  you  know  what  I  am  thinking,  good  mother  ? 

—  What  are  you  thinking,  child  ? 

—  I  know  some  persons,  friends  of  my  family,  who  live  in 
Paris,  and  that  I  have  not  seen  since  my  childhood  :  I  believe 
they  can  open,  me  a  way   in  this  unhappy   business,  and  I  am 
going  to  pass  some  days  with  them.     If  you  can  manage  to  do 
the  work  alone  for  some  eight  days,  I  think  every  thing  can  be 
arranged. 
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—  I  don't  say  eight  days  only,  a  month,  provided  this  poor 
creature  and  you  yourself  can  be  made  tranquil; 

—  Then  this  evening  I  shall  go  to  the  city. 

—  Tell  me,  if  that  gentleman  of  last  week  comes  to  ask  for 
you? 

—  He  will  not  come,  because  I  think  to  see  him  also,  this 
day. 

At  this  point  of  their  conversation  they  found  themselves, 
when  a  lackey  of  the  lady  of  the  Green  Villa  presented  himself, 
asking  for  Martha  on  the  part  of  the  lady.  A  short  time  after- 
wards, the  girl  found  herself  in  the  antechamber  of  the  country- 
house  of  the  Noble,  waiting  to  be  received.  During  the  time 
she  had  visited  her,  she  had  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  freedom 
with  the  noble  lady,  to  which  the  manners  of  the  plebeian  con- 
tributed, because  she  had.  very  much  in  spite  of  herself,  for  a  long 
time  been  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  great.  It  was 
not  hidden  from  the  natural  perspicacity  of  the  laborer's  daugh- 
ter, that  the  patrician  lady  was  much  interested  in  Rosamunda 
and  her  brother,  whom,  according  to  what  she  said,  she  had  seen 
many  times  during  their  residence  in  the  cottage  ;  but  who  had 
made  her  conceive  a  high  idea  of  their  talent.  As  for  Martha 
the  moment  had  not  arrived,  she  could  never  enter  into  the  heart 
of  her  projects.  Seated  in  the  back  parlor,  she  discoursed  within 
herself  a  thousand  things  without  exactly  hitting  the  mark ;  al- 
though that  day  she  had  decided  to  take  certain  steps  that, 
while  not  decisive,  were  as  preliminaries  of  her  intentions.  The 
door-screen  of  the  winter-cabinet  opened,  and  the  amiable  aris- 
tocrat, with  a  heavenly  smile,  called  the  meditating  plebeian. 

—  Mad'lle  .... 

—  Come  in,  Martha,  come  in. 

—  What  can  I  do  for  you,  Mad'lle  ? 

—  I  have  sent  for  you,  to  do  you  a  service  which  I  believe 
will  be  very  grateful  to  you. 

—  Thanks,  my  lady. 

—  To-day,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  a  fortnight  since  I 
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visited  this  place,  and  therefore  it  is  I  have  not  consoled  you 
with  respect  to  your  companions,  of  whom  you  have  heard  noth- 
ing for  that  time,  as  you  have  shown  me. 

—  And  what  has  happened  to  them,  my  lady  ? 

—  Nothing  ill ;  on  the  contrary  it  seems  fate  is  showing 
itself  favorable  to  them,  for  I  saw  them  at  the  theatre  the  other 
night,  and  the  maiden  is  the  object  of  public  attention  for  her 
unquestionable  beauty,  and  he  has  become  a  lion,  an  elegant : 
so  that  I  believe  it  is  for  you  satisfactory  news. 

—  It  delights  me  very  much,  my  lady :  and  particularly  to 
hear  it  from  your  mouth ;  because  I  feared,  or  had  heard,  the 
contrary. 

—  Who  told  you  so  ? 

—  She  herself,  a  fortnight  ago. 

—  And  how? 

—  I  don't  know,  my  lady. 

—  Come,  this  is  an  excuse,  dear  Martha  ;  who  knows  whether 
he  does  not  prefer  to  forget  his  companions  of  misfortune  ?     To 
those  who  rise  after  suffering,  I  think  it  happens  as  to  us,  who 
do  not  feel  the  sorrows  of  the  poor,  because  we  do  not  experi- 
ence them,  and  believe  that  all  enjoy. 

—  Perhaps  .... 

—  And  so  the  beautiful  girl  complained  to  you  of  her  lot. 

—  Yes,  my  lady,  she  complained,  and  bitterly. 

—  All  may  be  .... 

—  Ah !  my  lady,  there  are  things  which  appear  very  differ- 
ent from  what  they  are  in  reality.     My  poor  friend — ana  the 
tears  rushed  into   her  eyes — my  poor  friend  weeps  much — and 
she  wept — her  brother  .... 

—  What  has  happened  to  him  ? 

—  He  seems  very  unhappy,  and  has  obtained  no  employ- 
ment. 

—  How  unfortunate  ! 

—  And  they  are  in  the  most  complete  misery,  living  in  the 
house  of  a  woman  who,  to-day  or  to-morrow,  will  make  them  lose 
as  much  as  they  have  cost  and  more 
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—  And  how  is  it  a  youth  like  him  has  not  been  able  to  find 
an  honorable  occupation  in  Paris  ? 

—  I  don't  know,  Mad'lle  .... 

—  It  is  necessary  always  to  know  persons,  and  this  is  diffi- 
cult in  this  Babylon. 

—  Perhaps  ....   But,  Mad'lle,  to   say  what  I  know,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  true  reason  of  their  perdition  is,  not  having  a  pro- 
tector, who  is  really  such.     I  know  that  he  has  employed  many 
means  to  obtain  an  occupation  worthy  of  his  talents ;  because, 
Mad'lle,  he  is  a  youth  of  great  knowledge,  and  she  is  not  infe- 
rior to  him  ;  but  Mad'lle  is  not  ignorant,  that  where  a  protector 
is  wanting,  it  profits  nothing  to  be  a  great  genius. 

—  You  are  right,  Martha,  in  part ;  but  .... 

—  But,  Mad1  lie  la  Comtcsse,  I   know  your  generous  heart, 
and  I  venture,  if  not  for  the  present  moment,  for  the  future,  to 
beg  your  protection  and  sympathy  for   the  friends  of  Martha,  • 
who  would  give  her  life  for  Mad'lle. 

—  I  should  like,  Martha,  to  be  able  to  recommend  to  one  of 
my  relations  or  friends  these  unfortunate  young  people ;  but  I 
must  speak  plainly.     What  responsibility  should  I  not  take  on 
myself  at  the  moment  when,  under  the  shadow  of  my  name,  I 
presented  them  to  a  person  of  distinction  1     Let  us  leave  the 
youth  and  come  to  her.     Don't  you  think  it  is  very  dangerous 
to  place  a  girl  so  beautiful  in  the  house  of  any  body  whatever, 
according  to  what  passes  in  the  world  ? 

—  You  are  right,  my  lady  ;  but  .... 

—  But  what,  Martha  ? 

—  But  if  they  could  get  a  situation  together,  with  Mad'lle, 
or  with  Mad.  la  Baronesse,  it  would  be  a  veritable  joy ;  because 
the  abandonment  in  which  they  now  are  is  fearful.     And  would 
not  Mad'lle  be  doing  an  action  eminently  heroic,  if  she  pro- 
posed to  them  the  means  of  obtaining  some  employment  pro- 
ductive of  an  honorable  livelihood,  which  is  the  only  thing  they 
desire  1     Does  not  Mad'lle   see  in  his  spacious  forehead  noble 
intelligence,  in  his  large  azure  eyes  goodness,  in  his  presence  a 

5* 
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distinguished  air?  My  lady,  Hector  is  son  of  the  mind  of  a 
great  man,  and  this  is  the  first  time  he  has  suffered.  Might  he 
not  be  transformed  by  misery  into  a  malefactor  1 

—  All  might  be  .... 

The  patrician  lady  set  herself  to  think,  and  the  plebeian  to 
examine  with  eagle  eyes  the  innermost  secrets  of  her  soul. 
Martha  read  so  many  things  at  once,  that  she  found  herself  un- 
decided in  the  election  of  a  dominating  sentiment.  The  noble 
bit  her  fine  lip  with  pearly  teeth,  and  letting  a  sigh  escape  said, 
as  though  following  up  a  discourse : 

—  At  present  I  dare  not ;  but  perhaps  within  a  few  days  we 
will  talk  further  about  it. 

The  country-girl  penetrated  all  the  value  of  her  last  words, 
and  said : 

—  That,  Mad'lle,  suffices  for  me.     Mad'lle  will  not  forget 
the  poor,  whose  talent  makes  them  the  more  unhappy. 

—  And  you,  Martha,  how  is  it  with  you  ? 

—  Mad'lle,  as  for  work,  it  is  true  I  do  not  live  very  much 
at  ease  ;  but  I  am  independent  and  moderately  happy.    Mad'lle 
Louise  will  excuse  me,  but  I  have  to  go  and  see  a  poor  crippled 
widow,  whom  I  love  very  much,  and  to-day  I  take  her  some  as- 
sistance. 

Louise  put  her  hand  in  her  purse,  and  placed  some  coins  in 
that  of  Martha,  saying : 

—  And  add  this  trifle  to  your  generous  offering. 

As  to  what  la  de  Tallard  remained  thinking,  in  the  course 
of  the  history  we  shall  have  to  make  known ;  for  the  present 
let  us  follow  Martha  and  her  thoughts. 

"When  she  took  leave  of  the  noble  young  lady,  saying  that 
she  was  going  to  see  the  widow,  she  said  nothing  different  from 
what  she  thought :  in  effect,  she  had  hardly  left  the  chateau 
when  she  transferred  herself  to  the  bed-side  of  the  cripple. 

When  we  see  the  ruins  of  an  edifice  whose  grandeur  reveals 
itself  through  the  fragments  we  are  inspecting,  we  are  confi- 
dently assured  that  the  edifice  must  have  been  sumptuous :  when 
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we  see  a  rag,  from  its  antiquated  beauty  we  estimate  its  bril- 
liancy when  new :  when  we  trample  on  the  leaves  of  a  flower,  and 
with  the  tip  of  our  toes  gather  them  together,  we  exclaim — how 
beautiful  it  must  have  been  !  when  we  see  the  remains  of  a  por- 
celain vase,  or  the  tpoilt  enamel  of  a  trinket,  we  repeat — what  a 
splendid  ornament  it  must  have  been  !  So  it  would  have  hap- 
pened to  any  one  who  was  placed  beside  Martha,  by  the  misera- 
ble bed  of  the  widow. 

Hair  of  a  delicious  blond,  whose  waves,  even  at  eight-and- 
forty  years,  denoted  a  model  head  ;  large  azure  eyes,  of  pro- 
found sensibility,  surrounded  with  long  eye-lashes,  whose  sha- 
dows made  their  silver  white  stand  out  the  more,  and  rendered 
them  adorable ;  countenance  of  northern  beauty,  that  is,  with, 
features  not  prominent,  but  with  an  angelical  whole  ;  mouth  of 
cinnabar,  half  opened,  with  small  and  regular  teeth  ;  skin  fine 
for  her  age  but  tarnished  ;  hand  large,  ill-used,  callous,  but  mea- 
gre, tanned  by  the  rigor  of  the  seasons  and  the  painful  labors 
she  had  performed.  This  ensemble  of  beauty  was  covered  with, 
some  dirty  rags,  and  lay  on  a  bed  made  of  entire  sheaves  of 
straw.  She  resembled  one  of  those  flowers  whose  stalk  has  been 
severed  by  the  inexorable  sickle  of  the  thick-skulled  laborer, 
and  which,  in  its  fall,  has  alighted  in  the  mire,  its  faded  beauty 
showing  by  this  very  circumstance  the  merit  of  its  luxuriant 
growth.  Beside  this  heap  of  straw,  upon  an  old  tub  turned  up- 
side down,  were  seen  some  books,  a  pitcher  of  water,  some  pieces 
of  bread,  and  a  little  box  which,  although  after  many  years,  was 
evidently  of  some  value.  As  Martha  was  entering,  the  widow 
had  just  locked  it  with  a  little  key,  which  hung  about  her  neck 
by  a  string.  After  mutually  saluting  and  inquiring  after  each 
other's  health — sole  treasure  of  the  poor — Martha  stretched  her 
arms  round  the  neck  of  the  sick  woman,  and  fell  into  tears. 
The  face  of  her  who  was  lying  on  the  bed  was  serene,  and  as 
she  saw  herself  bathed  with  the  tears  of  Martha,  she  asked  her 
with  the  goodness  of  an  angel : 

—  Any  fresh  news,  my  poor  Martha  ? 
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The  latter,  drying  her  eyes,  and  stretching  over  the  bed  her 
thick  and  heavy  shawl,  replied : 

—  No,  mother  Regina,  there  is  nothing  new  with  respect  to 
the  children  beyond  what  you  know. 

—  Then  why  do  you  weep  ? 

—  Why  do  I  weep  ?  .  .  .  .  Let  me  put  a  little  wood  on  the 
fire  here,  for  you  must  be  cold. 

Immediately  she  collected  ten  or  twelve  pieces  of  smoky 
wood  upon  four  stones,  which  formed  the  hearth,  blew  the  ashes, 
there  were  seen  some  live  coals,  almost  pale  with  the  little  force 
they  had ;  then  was  heard  the  crackling  of  the  newly  placed 
sticks ;  she  blew  again  with  all  her  might,  and  a  flame  sprung 
up  which  enlivened  that  deserted  and  cold  hut.  Then  she  drew 
near  the  bed,  adjusted  the  rags  which  served  for  a  covering  to 
the  once  beautiful  woman,  put  her  hand  in  her  bosom,  drew  out 
the  money  which  the  patrician  lady  had  given  her,  took  the 
browned  hand  of  Madame  Regina,  and  said : 

—  Here  are  six-and-twenty  francs  I  have  just  received  ;  with 
this  you  will  have  enough  to  pass  a  month  or  so. 

'- —  And  where  are  you  going,  Martha,  that  you  thus  forewarn  me  ? 

—  I  shall  be  absent  a  week. 

—  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

—  I  will  tell  you  in  part,  that  you  may  advise  me. 

—  And  have  you  got  any  money  ? 

—  For  a  long  time  past  I  have  had  in  my  power  a  sum,  of 
which  I  have  not  chosen  to  touch  a  cent.     I  can  find  three  hun- 
dred francs  for  carrying  out  my  intention. 

—  Let  us  see,  my  daughter,  what  you  propose  to  do. 

—  First,  let  me  ask  you  one  thing. 

—  Say  on. 

—  The  blind  woman  and  her  grand-children  come  twice  every 
day? 

—  And  some  days  four  times. 

—  With  this  I  am  satisfied.     Take  care  of  this  money. 
Madame  Regina  took  the  little  key,  opened  the  chest,  let 

fall  the  money,  locked  it  anew,  and  said : 
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—  Go  on,  and  don't  hide  any  thing  from  me  ;  you  know  that 
I  love  you  much,  notwithstanding  the  little  time  we  have  known 
each  other. 

From  the  indifference  with  which  the  prostrate  woman  treated 
the  money,  it  might  be  collected  that  she  had  not  been  miserable 
in  her  youth.  From  the  elegant  simplicity  of  her  manners  it 
was  evident  that  Mistress  Regina  had  been  educated  differently 
from  the  way  in  which  are  the  children  of  pauperism,  or  of  the 
poverty  of  the  people. 

—  It  is  my  idea,  Mad.  Chicard  .... 

—  I  have  already  told  you  many  times,  dear  Martha,  to  call 
me  Mother  Regina. 

The  two  looked  at  each  other  with  emotion  ;  the  young  wo- 
man pressed  her  hand  and  continued : 

—  It  is  my  idea,  Mother  Regina,  to  make  all  imaginable 
sacrifices  for  those  two  children :  if  it  costs  me  my  life,  I  shall 
not  do  more  than  my  duty. 

—  Martha,  and  why  so  much  love  for  these  poor  children, 
whom,  according  to  appearances,  you  have  not  known  more  than 
for  some  months?     Be  prudent,  my  daughter,  be  prudent.     Oh  ! 
I  half  foresee  your  perdition.     Excuse  my  speaking  thus,  but  I 
act  with  rectitude.     Don't  think  that  it  is  selfishness,  that  I  fear 

•  you  will  remain  in  Paris  and  not  remember  me  any  more  .... 
no :  I  counsel  you  as  though  I  were  myself  in  your  position. 
Listen,  do  you  love  this  youth  ? 

—  No,  Mistress  Regina,  I  do  not  love  him,  I  esteem  him. 

—  And  what  do  you  mean  by  esteem  ? 

—  I  love  them  both  as  a  brother  and  sister. 

—  No  more  1 

—  Only  so.     And  to  dissuade  you  from  the  idea  you  have 
just  formed.  I  ought  to  explain  to  you  what  you  do  not  know. 
You  know  what  I  suffered  through  a  nobleman  to  whom  my 
father  was  a  tenant ;  but  you  do  not  know  who  set  me  free,  gave 
me  life,  and  to  whom  I  owe  more  than  to  my  father. 

—  Say  on,  then. 
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—  I  was  overwhelmed  with  the  wickedness  of  the  baron's 
conduct  towards  me ;   I  was  roaming  over  the  fields,  my  head 
turned,  wandering,  and  reputed  by  some  lunatic,  by  others  pos- 
sessed with  a  demon,  when,  for  niy  good  fortune,  I  was  found 
half  dead  in  the  country,  near  the  ruins  of  the  Paraclete,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nogent  de  la  Seine,  by  a  man,  an  angel,  a  venerable 
sage,  who  took  me  and  gave  life  to  my  soul  by  his  counsels. 
This  man  had  previously,  I  don't  know  when,  taken  those  two 
children  and  educated  them  as  his  own  ;   this  man  united  us  in 
the  bonds  of  brotherhood ;  this  man  died  unhappily  ;  and  be- 
tween this  man  and  myself  there  exists  an  agreement,  a  sacred 
oath,  an  obligation  more  valid  than  life.     Hector  and  Rosamunda 
are  two  parts  of  my  existence,  since  the  good  M.  Pierre  Schmidt 
was  our  common  father  .... 

—  Who? 

—  M.  Pierre  Schmidt,  a  learned  German  doctor. 

The  azure  pupils  of  Mistress  Regina  dilated,  her  countenance 
became  animated,  her  hands  trembled,  her  respiration  was  acce- 
lerated, and  she  said : 

—  Go  on. 

—  This  gentleman  died  unhappily. 

—  But  go  on  .... 

— •  I  say  then  that  the  existence  of  Hector  and  Rosamund* 
are  identified  with  mine,  and  I  want  to  see  if,  by  a  project  which 
I  do  not  wish  to  reveal,  I  can.  get  them  away  from  Paris.  Then 
comes  the  moment  to  seek  your  counsel.  Say  that  I  succeed  in 
bringing  them  away  with  me — which  I  cannot  doubt — where 
are  they  going  to  live  ?  In  the  house  of  Mistress  Baume  it  is 
impossible,  for  many  reasons  which  have  originated  in  these  last 
few  days  ;  here  ....  here  it  is  not  possible,  because  .... 

—  If  you   wish   for   my  advice,  in    case   events    arrive  so 
far,  then   the   best  thing  is  for   them   to   go   and   live   at   the 
house    of   Mistress    Beaujardin,   who    is    alone,   has    a    large 
house,  is  a  neighbor,  is  my  friend,  and  for  some  weeks,  instead 
of  being  a  burden  to  her,  they  will   be   company  for  her.     A 
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thousand   times  I  have  proposed  for  you  to  go  and  live  with 
her,  as  you  know. 

—  It  is  true,  Mother  Regina,  it  is  true.  Then  when  I  am 
gone  you  will  speak  to  Madam  Beaujardin,  and  within  a  week 
I  will  return. 

—  Daughter,  before  you  go  I  counsel  you,  be  prudent  in 
what  you  are  going  to  do. 

—  Do  not  be  concerned. 

They  embraced,  renewed  their  trusts,  wept :  one  went  out, 
and  the  other  remained  pensive.  While  the  blind  woman  with 
her  grand-children  were  on  their  way,  Mistress  Regina  was 
reflecting,  and  her  thoughts  must  have  been  atrocious,  for 
her  countenance  assumed  fearful  expressions  ;  then  she  again 
opened  the  casket,  drew  out  some  papers,  took  a  pencil,  and 
resting  on  an  elbow,  stretched  on  one  side,  wrote  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  What  she  wrote  we  know  not.  for 
after  rolling  up  the  papers,  with  an  extreme  paleness,  she  again 

locked  the  box,  and  fell  as  though  fainting  upon  the  hard  straw 

**•*#*#*# 

A  fortnight  had  elapsed — as  Madame  Baume  said  to  Mar- 
tha— since  the  morning  when  Rosamunda  came  to  confide  to  her 
her  sorrows  ;  in  all  this  time  they  had  heard  nothing  one  of  the 
other,  though  the  adoptive  daughter  of  Schmidt  had  great  hopes 
in  what  was  going  to  be  done  for  her  by  Martha,  the  victim  of 
the  baron.  At  the  same  hour  in  which-  Martha  was  wending 
her  way  by  the  Barriere  d'ltalie  to  the  turbulent  capital, 
which  was  about  seven  o'clock  at  night,  another  scene,  no  less 
important,  was  passing  in  the  house  La  Joyeuse  ;  but  first  it  is 
our  duty  to  say  something  as  to  what  has  occurred  since  the 
night  of  the  Acrobats  :  we  will  be  laconic. 

Hector  began  to  have  a  name  among  a  certain  class  of 
society  ;  his  action  was  celebrated  by  all,  extolled  by  many, 
boasted  of  by  the  Joyeuse  family,  extremely  valued  by  la  Bel- 
cuorc,  and  justly  appreciated  by  Rosamunda. 

Perhaps  to  the  minds  of  many  of  our  readers,  at  the  moment 
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of  the  Figlia  d'Eolo  falling  into  the  arms. of  the  adoptive  son 
of  Schmidt,  there  may  have  been  suggested  the  passion  of  jea- 
lousy ;  but  if  they  will  permit  us,  we  will  point  out  to  their 
observation  one  thing,  which  will  make  us  agree  as  to  the  mode 
of  thought  of  the  seductive  blondine. 

Persons  of  an  elevated  temperament  are  never  jealous  of  one 
whom  they  love,  when  the  action  which  might  give  a  footing 
to  this  terrible  passion  is  noble,  generous,  and  worthy  of  him 
who  does  it ;  thus  it  is,  that  if  Hector  had  given  no  other  cause 
to  Rosamunda  than  that  mentioned,  he  would  have  deserved 
well  of  her,  as  she  manifested  that  very  night  in  giving  her 
congratulations  to  the  youth.  She  acted  in  such  a  manner  that 
justice  had  not  to  ask  of  her  dignity  explanations  upon  the 
praise  she  bestowed  before  la  Joyeuse,  Reynaud,  Virginie,  and 
some  other  persons,  upon  the  generous  action  of  her  brother. 

The  days  which  followed,  until  that  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves, nothing  happened  worthy  of  mention,  if  we  except  Hec- 
tor's following  up  his  passion  for  play  with  more  eagerness  than 
before  ;  founded  in  part  on  the  apparently  tranquil  conduct  of 
his  sister.  Reynaud  was  more  intimate  than  ever  with  the 
youth,  and  both  passed  entire  days  in  the  Palais  Royal. 

The  season  furnished  them  with  other  amusement,  as 
a  relief  from  play — it  was  the  Bals  Masques  in  the  cellars  or 
caves,  where  at  other  periods  are  represented  abominable  pieces, 
by  actors  whose  merit  is  shown  by  the  pay  which  they  receive. 
In  the  caves  of  the  Palais  Royal  every  thing  is  done  ;  and  the 
actors  of  those  diabolical  theatres  receive  forty  sous  and  a  glass 
of  brandy,  every  night  of  performance,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
play.  At  one  of  these  masquerading  bacchanals,  which  are  as 
impudent  as  the  mask  which  covers  the  physiognomies  of  the 
guests,  the  two  friends  were  present  on  the  night  when  Martha 
entered  Paris  ;  and,  enchanted  with  what  happened  to  them, 
they  took  season-tickets.  Let  us  leave  them  now  and  return  to 
what  was  passing  at  the  same  hour  in  the  house  of  la  Joycuse, 
which  we  had  begun  to  relate,  and  saw  ourselves  obliged  to  in- 
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terrupt,  in  order  to  give  some  details  upon  the  personnel  of  our 
narrative. 

It  was  seven  o'clock,  and  the  snow  was  covering  the  houses, 
squares,  monuments,  arches,  carriages,  skeleton-trees,  and  what- 
ever Paris  contains  with  a  white  mantle,  which  was  little  suited 
to  the  black  ideas  of  a  man,  who  descended  from  a  carriage,  and 
ascended  the  staircase  of  Madame  Joyeuse  with  freedom,  as 
though  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  it  many  times.. 

That  night  Rosamunda  found  herself  indisposed,  and  had 
retired  to  her  bed  very  early  ;  the  protectress  of  the  young 
people  knew  where  were  Hector  and  the  nephew,  and  being 
alone,  she  sat  down  by  the  fire  to  think.  What  she  thought 
made  her  smile,  so  that  when  Genevieve  entered  to  announce  to 
her  the  visit  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Bleusang,  she  could  receive 
him  with  a  smile  on  her  lips,  although  seized  with  astonishment 
at  seeing  herself  surprised  in  complete  undress  by  a  count. 

He  who  had  just  caused  himself  to  be  announced,  was  intro- 
duced by  the  female  sergeant,  up  to  the  door  of  the  hall,  and 
after  having  made  a  salute  to  the  mistress  of  the  house — in 
which  were  visible  contempt,  mixed  with  a  forced  amiability — 
said  to  her  : 

—  Have  I  the  pleasure,  Madame,  to  speak  with  the  respected 
aunt  of  M.  Rcynaud  Millcycux  ? 

—  The  pleasure  is  mine,  Monsieur  ....  Monsieur  .... 

—  Le  Comte  de  Blcusang. 

—  M.  le  Comte  de  Bleusang. 

—  I  come  to  have  an  interview  of  the  highest  importance 
with  Madame,  and  I  have  chosen  this  hour,  because  she  finds 
herself  alone. 

—  La  Joyeuse  looked  at  the  little  window,  which  communi- 
cated with  the   sleeping   apartment  of  Rosamunda,  and  added 
with  an  expressive  smile  and  honeyed  speech  : 

—  If  the  subject  is  private,  and  concerns  my  dear  nephew. 
I  beg  M.  le  Comte  to  be  so  good  as  to  accompany  me  to  the 
adjoining  room. 
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Both  directed  their  steps  to  the  apartment  indicated,  which 
placed  them  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  where  was  the  fair 
innocent — la  Joyeuse  preceding  the  new-comer — and  they  sat 
down  to  a  confidential  tete-a-tete. 

—  M.  le  Comte  may  speak  with  freedom. 

The  man  of  title  looked  for  some  time  at  the  old  woman, 
as  though  her  physiognomy  was  not  unknown  to  him,  and  said 
stammering  : 

—  It  is  .  .  .  .  — what  I  am  going  to  ask  you,  and  you  will 
excuse  me — it  is  some  seventeen  years,  I  was  then  six-and- 
twenty — but  can  you  by  chance  be  the  same  MacVlle  Vivienne, 
one  of  the  beautiful  friends  of  the  deceased  Marquis  of  Bolsena  ? 

The  crafty  woman  turned  over  in  her  niind  those  seventeen 
years,  and  finished  by  saying  : 

—  The  marquis  I  remember  perfectly ;  but  of  M.  le  Comte, 
I  hardly  recollect  the  name. 

—  Indeed  !    Vivicntte,  what  felicity  !     We  are  old  friends. 
Don't  you  remember  the  night  of  the  masked  ball?  ....  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  you  came  with  me  ;  the  Baron  de 
Vieux — of  whom  I  have  lost  sight — with  la  Marseillaise  ;  and 
the  marquis  with  la  Rose  de  Mai  ? 

—  Oh  !    I  remember,  I  remember !     And  is  the  marquis 
dead? 

—  Unfortunately,  in  a  duel  with  a  South  American.     I  and 
the  Baron  de  Vieux  were  seconds  for  the  noble  de  Bolsena. 

—  What  a  misfortune  !     He  was  a  thorough  gentleman. 

—  But  so  go  the  things  of  this  world  ;  who  would  have  told 
us  that  we  should  one  day  meet  again  at  this  time  of  life  ! 
Though  you,  beautiful  Vivicnne,  retain  your  beauty  ;  -although 
at  that  period  you  seemed  hardly  four-and-twenty  years  ! 

. —  But  I  was  thirty  years  old,  those  of  my  childhood,  to  be 
sure,  unknown. 

—  There  are  some  women  who  never  grow  old. 

—  And  what  brings  M.  de  Bleusang  hither  ? 

—  Now  we  have  known  each  other  from  youth,  I  can  speak 
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to  you  with  more  freedom  ;  it  is  a  matter  in  which  I  hope  you 
will  carry  me  through  successfully. 

The  noble  arose,  tried  the  door,  sat  down  again  upon  the 
sofa,  and  spoke  in  this  wise : 

—  Compliments  aside,  Vivienne,  ....  why  should  I  use  by- 
ways, since  we  know  each  other  so  nearly?     Your  nephew  has  pro- 
mised me  a  thing,  which  I  doubt  his  bringing  to  a  termination ; 
because  ....  because  ....  in  fine,  I  know  him,  it  is  needless 
to  add  more. 

—  And  what  is  the  matter  in  hand  ? 

—  Listen.     My  first  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Point-a-Or,  set 
out  yesterday  for  a  chateau,  with  the  hope  of  seeing  arrive  the 
dazzling  fair  one  whom  you  have  under  your  protection  ;  it  is  a 
thing  agreed  between  Reynaud  and  he. 

—  But  M.  le  Comte,  what  .... 

—  Come,  with  me  it  is  of  no  use  to  play  parts.     Wait  a 
minute  and  you  shall  sec. 

He  drew  out  his  pocket-book,  looked  for  some  letters,  then 
a  bill  against  the  Bank  of  France,  in  the  name  of  Reynaud 
Millcyeux,  made  her  read  its  contents,  and  added  : 

—  Are  you  satisfied  ?     Can  you  deny  what  you  see  ? 
La  Joyeuse  thought  a  moment,  and  replied  : 

—  Come,  first  of  all,  to  talk  as  we  ought — is  this  step  taken 
with  the  connivance  of  Reynaud,  to  try  my  fidelity ;  or  has  it 
sprung  purely  and  solely  from  yourself? 

—  From  me  and  the  Due  de  Point-a-Or. 

—  If  it  be  so,  I  exact  a  guarantee — and  it  is,  that  you  give 
me,  beforehand,  five   thousand  francs  ;  that  I  have  a  written 
document  signed  by  yourself  and  the  duke,  your  cousin,  that 
you  make  yourselves  answerable  for  putting  the  girl  and  me  in 
safety,  and  at  the  agreed  spot  I  will  have  her  in  the  hands  of 
the  duke. 

—  If  it  is  only  this,  all  is  right ;  and  that  you  may  see  that 
what  I  tell  you  is  certain,  take  the  five  thousand  francs  in  bills, 
and  within  eight  days  you  shall  have  the  document.     I  may 
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inform  you,  that  the  sum  promised  to  Millcyeux  by  Point-a-Or 
is  eight  thousand  francs,  as  you  have  seen  in  this  paper,  ex- 
penses being  paid. 

—  No  matter,  the  five  thousand  are  enough  for  inc. 

—  But  I  will  give  you  the  eight  thousand  on  one  condition. 

—  What  condition  ? 

—  That,  on  arriving  at  a  certain  place,  you  leave  the  fair 
one  in  my  power,  that  I  may  present  her  myself  to  my  cousin  at 
the  chateau. 

La  Joyeuse  smiled  and  replied  : 

—  When  once  I  have  set  her  down  in  the  place,  I  wash  my 
hands. 

—  This  is  agreed. 

—  For  my  part,  I  will  do  as  is  done  to  me.     Let  me  sec  the 
five  thousand  francs. 

—  Here  they  are. 

And  the  Noble  counted  out  ten  notes  of  five  hundred  each, 
and  then  added  : 

—  In  eight  days  or  more  I  will  return,  and  all  shall  be  ar- 
ranged. 

Both  after  having  talked  aloud,  conversed  for  another  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  in  whispers,  at  the  end  of  which  they  went  out 
into  the  hall — she  making  signs  to  him  to  keep  silence,  and  he 
with  the  arm  raised  in  sign  of  menace.  Arrived  at  the  door,  la 
Joyeuse  said  in  a  high  tone  : 

—  M.  le  Conite  shall  be  satisfied,  for  I  will  tell  my  dear 
tK'plu'w  what  he  desires,  and  he  will  make   it  his  duty  to  call 
and  see  him. 

—  Madame  will  excuse  me  if  I  have  intruded  upon  her  ; 
but  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  see  her  to-night,  because  I  shall 
be  for  two  days  absent  from  the  capital. 

At  this  moment  they  arrived  at  the  door,  and  then  was 
heard  : 

—  Good  night. 

—  Till  M.  le  Comtc  honors  me  with  his  presence. 
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—  It  will  be  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  causes  us  indignation  to  see  what  is  done  in  this  world, 
and  to  be  silent  about  it  would  be  the  basest  cowardice  that 
could  be  perpetrated.  It  is  a  sin  not  to  warn  our  neighbor  of 
the  dangers  which  threaten  him  on  certain  occasions,  in  given 
places,  in  certain  circumstances  of  life.  The  genius  of  evil  has 
agents  in  the  cities,  in  the  public  vehicles,  in  the  country,  in 
public  places,  in  the  privacy  of  our  dwellings.  These  popula- 
tions in  which  luxury,  and  what  men  call  civilization,  have 
arrived  at  their  apex,  have  women  like  la  Joyeuse  by  hundreds, 
here  wearing  the  mask  of  piety,  there  doing  good  to  the  poor 
and  forsaken,  now  enchanting  themselves  with  the  sight  of  a 
beautiful  child,  now  yielding  consolation  to  the  widow,  taking 
charge  of  one  of  her  daughters.  Paris  has  a  society  of  Matrons — 
not  at  all  Roman — Organized  after  the  fashion  of  that  of  thejilous, 
which  society,  scattered  through  the  country  and  the  towns, 
knows  all  the  unfortunate  young  women,  poor  and  beautiful, 
that  exist ;  those  who  enter  and  leave  the  great  Babylon  ;  the 
pretty  women  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society.  There 
belong  to  this  society  ladies  apparently  respectable,  perhaps 
having  a  title — although  it  is  not  known  from  what  country  it 
is  derived  ;  there  belong  to  this  society  devout  women,  who  pass 
all  day  in  the  church  at  the  feet  of  the  confessor,  and  are  pos- 
sessed with  the  devil ;  there  belong  to  this  society  widows  and 
shame-faced  ones,  who,  instead  of  seeking  charity,  as  they  pre- 
tend, in  the  houses  they  visit,  sell  articles  of  luxury,  of  perfum- 
ery, ribbons,  collars,  wrist-bands,  lace  sleeves  ;  there  belong  to 
this  society  poor  old  women,  who  collect  the  superfluities  of  the 
rich,  blessing  the  beautiful  dames  and  demoiselles  who  with 
white  hands  give  them  their  cast-oflF  clothing  ;  there  belong  to 
this  society  elegant  ladies,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  their  respecta- 
ble husbands,  who,  by  an  excess  of  politeness,  begin  talking  to 
strangers  in  the  promenades,  theatres,  churches,  and  even  in 
parties,  and  finish  by  forming  an  acquaintanceship,  whose  end  is 
often  terrible  for  the  incautious  who  do  not  kno',7  Paris  and  its 
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hiddeii  rocks  ;  there  belong  to  this  society  persons  that  it  would 
be  incredible  to  imagine,  if  we  did  not  see  it  at  the  tribunals. 
La  Joycuse,  like  all  these  wretches,  had  been  the  reproach  of 
her  sex  when  young,  and  now  old  was  the  instrument  of  a  de- 
mon. No  one  is  more  au  courant  of  the  great  and  little  world 
than  is  this  scum,  because  they  have  been  the  object  of  the  un- 
bridled lust  of  all  classes. 

If  those  who  read  these  pages  would  like  a  word  of  advice, 
we  would  give  them  the  following  :  In  Paris,  London,  Barcelo- 
na, Madrid,  Rome,  Naples,  and  in  general  through  all  the  South  of 
Europe,  one  ought  to  travel,  live,  and  sleep  with  at  least  one  eye 
open,  for  wickedness  never  closes  his.  Fathers  and  mothers,  do 
not  associate,  nor  let  your  sons  and  daughters  associate,  with 
any  persons  who  may  be  introduced  to  you,  however  amiable 
they  may  be,  however  noble  they  may  appear,  however  distin- 
guished in  manners,  unless  you  know  them  very  well,  or  there 
are  among  your  intimate  friends  some  who  know  them 
thoroughly.  For  this  reason,  in  our  understanding,  the  English 
manners  in  public  ought  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  other  na- 
tions, because  in  that  way  a  thousand  annoyances  are  escaped, 
ten  thousand  tears,  and  a  hundred  thousand  bitter  regrets.  A 
well-educated  person  ought,  at  a  public  table,  in  a  vehicle  by 
land  or  sea,  or  public  place,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  salute  who- 
ever may  be  at  her  side,  but  not  talk  with  any  one.  There  are 
a  thousand  ways  of  avoiding  all  conversation.  What  numbers 
of  both  sexes  have  had  to  weep  for  the  effects  of  familiarity  in 
vehicles  !  London  and  Paris  have  a  universal  agency — Euro- 
pean, Asiatic,  and  even  African — whose  abominations  must 
needs  cease,  if  the  Governments  were  as  moral  as  they  boast  of 
being.  All  Italy,  not  to  quote  other  countries,  knows  a  certain 
magnate  who,  of  a  Turk,  wants  only  the  turban.  Finally,  let 
us  be  permitted  to  say,  that,  in  general,  old  men  and  women 
among  young  people  are  the  beginning  of  corruption,  and  the 
more  devout  they  are  the  worse  is  the  result  of  their  intercourse 
with  youth.  Oh  !  that  one  were  permitted,  with  the  history  of 
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ancient  and  cotemporary  nations  in  his  hand,  to  lift  the  veil 
which  covers  many  old  men  and  women  who  pass  for  examples, 
that  fathers  might  drive  them  from  their  hearths  as  things  rot- 
ten, contaminating  the  air  respired  by  the  young, 


CHAPTER  .X. 

AT  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  Rosamun- 
da  received  a  note  while  taking  coffee  with  la  Joyeuse. 

DEAR  FRIEND  : 

At  twelve  o'clock,  I  set  out  from  Paris  for  my  poor  cottage,  and  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  you  first  in  the  Church  of  St.  Elisabeth,  Rue  du 
Temple,  which  is  near  your  house.  My  poverty  contributes  to  prevent  my 
letting  myself  be  seen  by  the  respectable  family  with  whom  you  live.  The 
motive  which  impels  me  to  seek  this  interview  is  extremely  urgent  for  me. 

Your  poor  friend, 

MARTHA  BOXIIOMME. 

TS.  B. — If  you  are  willing  to  console  me  on  this  occasion,  I  shall  be  wait- 
ing for  you  from  half-past  ten  till  eleven. 

The  girl  changed  color  as  she  finished  reading  ;  her  protec- 
tress, seeing  the  alteration  in  her  features,  asked  her  : 

—  Who  is  writing  to  you,  my  daughter  ? 

—  This  poor  country  girl.     Read. 

Vivienne,  since  this  is  the  name  of  la  Joyeuse,  took  the  pa- 
per, applied  her  glass  to  her  eye,  read  it,  and  delivering  it  to 
the  bewitching  maiden,  said  : 

—  Poor  girl  !  you  ought  not  to  omit  going  :  how  much  the 
unhappy  girl  must  be  suffering  when  she  is  even  ashamed  to 
come  and  see  you !     Daughter,  the  other  day,  a  fortnight  ago,  I 
told  you  when  you  went  out  to  see  her  again,  you  should  con- 
sole her  ;  to-day  you  can  do  it ;  I  will  give  you  five  hundred 
francs  for  this  poor  girl. 
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—  Oh  !  Madame,  what  goodness  !    how  much  I  thank  you 
in  her  name  !  from  to-day  you  can  ask  any  thing  of  me  as  of  a 
daughter. 

—  What  a  noble  soul  you  have  ! — and  she  gave  her  a  kiss 
on  the  forehead — I  could  wish  I  were  richer,  that  I  might  do 
good  to  the  poor,  and  particularly  young  women  neglected ;  be- 
cause ....  come  !  my  daughter,  you  are  happy  to  have  in  me 
one  who  loves  you  like  'a  mother. 

Rosamunda  could  not  distrust,  as  Martha  had  told  her,  her 
kind  protectress,  she  had  just  received  a  proof  of  sensibility  so 
marked.  When  does  the  innocent,  the  honorable,  the  noble 
soul  distrust  ? 

Madame  Joyeuse  added  : 

—  You  ought  to  go  at  half-past  ten  ;   St.  Elizabeth  is  near, 
and  Gfenevieve  can  go  with  you,  for  she  will  be  very  glad  to  go 
to  church  to-day,  because  last  Sundav-  she  could  not  go  to  mass. 
I  would  go  with  you  myself ;  but  if  I  were — I  know  you  well — 
if  I  were  with  you,  my  present  would  lose  much  of  its  little 
merit. 

The  delicacy  of  la  Joyeuse  in  this  observation  captivated 
the  heart  of  Rosamunda  in  a  peculiar  manner,  so  that  the  hour 
being  arrived,  she  went  with  Grenevieve  to  St.  Elizabeth,  deter- 
mined to  tell  Martha  how  wrong  she  was  with  respect  to  her 
protectress,  and  to  convince  her,  she  determined  to  relate  to  her 
what  had  happened. 

Let  us  leave  the  two  friends  to  talk  ;  we  do  not  want  to 
know  just  now  what  occasioned  the  appointment,  nor  what  came 
out  of  it. 

At  eleven  o'clock — at  which  hour  Rosamunda  had  not  yet 
returned  from  St.  Elizabeth  —  Reynaud  entered  to  see  his 
aunt. 

—  What  is  the  matter,  dear  nephew,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Have  you  seen  Hector  ? 

—  I  have  just  left  him  in  the  Cafe,  where  he  is  doing  won- 
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ders.     He  is,  as  it  seemed  to  all  of  us  who  were  present,  the 
most  astonishing  magnetizer  that  has  ever  been  in  Paris. 

—  You  don't  say  so  ? 

—  As  you  hear  and  even  more.     Rosamunda,  he  says,  is 
more  surpassing  in  this  and  other  branches  of  knowledge,  upon 
which  I  congratulate  myself. 

—  What !  and  she  is  a  mesmerizer  ? 

—  As  Hector  says,  she  is  more  profound  in  the  art  than 
he  ;    I  assure  you  that  ....    but,  by-the-by,  where  is  the 
girl? 

—  She  has  gone  to  St.  Elizabeth  to  hear  mass. 

—  Alone  ? 

—  No,  with  Genevieve. 

—  It  is  strange,  Joyeuse^ — replied  Milleyeux,  in  a  low  tone 
— that  you  are  giving  the  fair  one  such  liberties  these  last 
days. 

—  But  have  I  not  just, told  you,  she   went  out  with   Ge- 
nevieve ?  .  .  .  . 

—  Indeed  !   Indeed  !  it  is  necessary  I  should  think  of  this 
more  seriously  than  I  have  done  till  now. 

—  The  best  thing  would  be — said  la  Joyeuse  with  asperity — 
the  safest  thing  would  be  that,  as  you  have  already  so  much 
friendship  with  her  brother,  you  should  take  her  elsewhere ;  be- 
cause I  am  worried  with  your  observation*  :  you  ought  to  know 
that  if  you  hold  your  tongue,  I  hold  mine  ;  and  if  you  speak,  I 
don't  know  who  of  the  two  can  speak  most,  do  you  understand  1 

—  Yes,  yes,  there's  nothing  of  you  left  for  me  to  under- 
stand !....!  have  known  you  seven  years. 

—  And  I   have  known  you  since  you  were  thirteen  .... 
eh  !  ....  you  remember  who  then  took  you  from  Bicetre  ? 

—  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  you  come  out  with  these  things  now,  do 
you,  you  old  hag  of  Satan  ?     And  who  has  freed  you  in  seven 
years  from  going  a  hundred  times  to  St.  Lazare  ?     Come  !  let's 
hold  our  tongues,  Joyeuse,  for  you  know  that  .... 
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—  I  shall  always  be  made  a  victim  for  doing  what  they  de- 
mand of  my  devotedness. 

The  old  Vivienne  took  an  air  so  sad  that  the  cunning 
nephew  really  thought  she  was  afflicted,  seeing  herself  always 
closely  pursued  without  reason,  and  assuming  an  air  of  satisfac- 
tion, he  said  to  her : 

—  Come  !  Joyeuse,  I  find  you  still,  as  at  all  times,  worthy 
of  my  confidence  ;  but  you  must  manage  not  to  give  her  much 
liberty,  for  ....  it  would  be  you  who  would  lose  the  most. 

—  But,  Reynaud,  my  son,  don't  you  see  that  your  want  of 
confidence  is  a  very  great  pain  to  me  ?     If  you  have  such  a  want 
of  confidence,  put  the  girl  elsewhere  ;  though  I   do  not  believe 
she  can  be  better  taken  care  of  than  here. 

—  Let  this  drop,  Joyeuse,  take  care  of  her,  and  I  have  here 
all  that  I  wish  for.     And  now  we  will  return  to  your  question. 

—  What  question  ? 

—  It  seems  that  ....  — steps  were  beard  in  the  passage — 
it  seems  that  the  ability  of  Hector  has  caused  admiration  in  my 
aunt. 

—  Oh  !  no  !  You  know  that  if  Rosamunda  has  these  abili- 
ties, invention  of  Satan,  I  shall  go  and  take  her  to  confess  her- 
self! 

—  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  you  are  very  original,  dear  aunt,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
And  Reynaud  burst  out  into  a  laugh,  when  Hector  came  to 

make  the   scene  still  more   amusing,  for  the  steps  which  were 
heard  a  minute  before  in  the  corridor,  had  been  his. 

—  What  is  the  matter,  Reynaud  ?     Madame  Joyeuse,  what 
makes  him  laugh  so  much  ? 

—  Gracious  me  !   Sainte  Genevieve !     What  is  the  matter 
with  Reynaud?  oh !  my  son,  how  he  has  terrified  me  with  the  news 
of  the  magic  that  you  know  how  to  do  ;  you  and  Rosamunda,  as 
the  boy  says  .... 

—  Ha !  ha!  ha !  do  you  know,  Hector,  what  my  aunt  wants 
to  do? 
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—  What  ? 

—  To  make  Rosamunda  go  to  confession,  ha !  ha  !  ha  ! 

—  Ha!  ha  !  ha  ! 

—  Laugh  on,  it  matters  little,  I  know  this  mesmerism  is  the 
beginning  of  wickedness :  so   says  the   venerable    Cur  6  de  St. 
Roch,  and  his  authority  is  not  of  little  weight,  say  what  you 
will. 

—  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !    . 

—  And  Madame  Joyeuse  does  not  know,  that  if  I  wish,  I 
can  make  her  sleep  at  this  very  hour,  and  tell  me  what  she  has 
hidden  in  her  heart,  what  she  thinks  of  us,  what  she  wishes  to 
do  with  Rosamunda  ....  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

—  Ha !  ha !  ha !     Look  ....  what  ....  a  face  .... 
my  aunt  is  making  .  ...  ha  I  ha  I  ha  ! 

In  fact,  the  observation  of  Milleyeuz  was  just ;  for  la  Joy- 
euse hardly  heard  what  Hector  said  he  could  do,  than  she  opened 
her  mouth,  looked  at  him  with  frightened  eyes,  arose  from  the 
elbow  chair,  stretched  out  her  arms  forward,  began  to  turn  her 
voluminous  abdomen  towards  the  hall,  crossed  herself  three 
times,  and  went  out  exclaiming : 

—  St.  Roch  help  me  !  Sainte  Vivienne  assist  me  !     Don't 
make  those  eyes,  Hector,  don't  commit  sacrilege.     Magnetism  ! 
God  help  me.     What  kind  of  ways  the  devil  does  invent,  to  be 
sure  ! 

Reynaud  broke  off  his  laughter  with  his  hat  in  his  left  hand, 
with  the  right,  he  wiped  away  the  tears  that  laughter  forced 
into  his  eyes  ;  Hector  stretched  himself  on  the  sofa  in  the  midst 
of  a  loud  burst  of  laughter,  and  Madame  Joyeuse  fled  from  his 
glances,  making  exclamations. 

Some  twenty  minutes  after  that  which  we  have  narrated  took 
place,  the  two  friends  having  left  the  house  of  the  terrified  and 
scrupulous  Vivienne,  Rosamunda  returned  in  much  emotion. 
La  Joyeuse  went  out  to  meet  her;  and  without  doubt,  began  to 
speak  to  her  of  magnetism  and  confession ;  but  we  will  leave 
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them  and  in  all  haste  follow  Martha,  -who  at  this  moment  is 
inquiring  in  the  R^le  St.  Martin,  for  a  person  who  must  give 
her  the  counsels  of  which  she  has  need  on  this  solemn  occasion. 
After  a  thousand  questions,  going  up  and  down  stairs,  she  found 
in  the  house  No.  194,  six  doors  before  coming  to  St.  Nicholas 
des  Champs,  on  the  fourth  story,  a  young  man  who  was  then 
bending,  pen  in  hand,  over  a  fragment  of  a  table  ;  for  what  was 
serving  him  as  such,  deserved  no  other  name.  The  garret  was 
in  the  style  of  Gorostiza  in  his  memorial  to  the  Duque  del  In- 
fantado.  The  cold  wind  of  winter  entered  by  fifty  crevices, 
blowing  with  caressing  gladness,  and  although  it  was  twelve  at 
noon  the  curtains  of  cobweb  aided  the  pieces  of  opaque  glass  in 
the  window  of  the  garret  to  hinder  the  sight  being  injured  by 
any  great  resplendency  of  light ;  a  tea-chest  turned  upside  down 
served  him  for  a  seat :  bed,  except  such  as  was  made  by  a 
mat  and  a  blanket  which  covered  it,  seemed  a  useless  piece  of 
furniture  to  him  who  was  writing.  His  dress  would  have  been 
magnificent  for  a  filou  de  profession,  because  on  rising,  it  drew 
up  with  the  breeches  whatever  might  have  been  on  the  seat,  or 
if  it  were  very  light,  even  the  seat  itself;  dirt  had  so  varnished 
them.  The  door  was  ajar,  so  that  Martha  could  satisfy  herself 
completely  that  the  youth  who  was  writing,  and  striking  his 
forehead  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  was  her  foster-brother,  for 
whom  she  had  a  great  friendship,  and  whom,  every  time  she  had  had 
recourse  to  him,  before  her  misfortune  and  after  her  leaving  the 
Paraclete,  she  found  to  be  a  veritable  brother.  It  is  true,  she 
had  always  seen  him  in  the  street,  and  on  this  occasion,  thanks 
to  the  indications  he  had  given  her  of  his  habitation — in  which 
her  memory  was  most  happy — she  was  going  to  tell  him  a  secret 
in  his  own  habitation.  He  was  as  poor  as  she ;  but  very  often 
the  counsels  of  the  poor  are  worth  more  than  the  money  given 
by  the  rich.  So  absorbed  was  the  youth,  that  he  might  have 
been  some  five-and-twenty  years  without  noticing  that  any  one 
was  sighing  deeply  over  his  shoulders.  Martha  raised  her  voice, 
and  said : 
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—  Charles,  good  day,  good  day,  Charles. 

The  youth  put  his  pen  behind  his  car,  gave  a  start,  which 
made  him  draw  up  the  empty  tea-chest  glued  to  his  breeches, 
and  replied  : 

—  Is  it  you,  dear  Martha  ?     What  brings  you  here  ?     Take 
a  seat.     I  went  to  see  you  some  days  ago  and  you  were  not  at 
home. 

And  he  set  the  before-mentioned  box  upside  down  for  the 
girl  to  set  upon,  while  he  to  warm  his  icy  hands,  rubbed  them 
smartly. 

—  I  should  never  have  believed  you  were  so  poor,  Charles  ! 

—  Ah  !  dear  Martha,  such  is  this  world  :  my  father  was  a 
man  of  reputation,  he  gave  a  career,  which  is  the  best  patrimony, 
to  his  two  sons,  and   died  without  leaving  us  any  money ;  but 
satisfied  that  we  should  be  able  to  succeed  with  our  talent.     My 
poor  father  !  his  ideas  were  but  an  illusion.     But   let  us  leave 
this,  and  tell  me  in  what  I  can  serve  you  ? 

—  Dear  friend  ....   Charles,   I  want  advice,  and  as  you 
have  talent,  I  believe  you  can  help  me  better  than  any  one 
else. 

—  Come,  say  on,  leave  prefaces  alone. 

—  Charles,  if  it  were  to  any  one  else  I  would  not  speak  as 
I  am  going  to  do  to  you.     I  need  not  remind  you  that  we  have 
both  sucked  from  the  same  breast  the  same  sentiments,  those 
of  my  mother,  who  in  her  lifetime  you  so  much  loved,  and  whose 
memory  is  always  so  tender  to  you  ;  I  don't  wish  to  recall  to  your 
recollection  the  confessions  I  made  to  you  after  my  misfortune ; 
I  don't  wish  you  should  look   on  me   as  more  than  your  foster- 
sister,  who  wishes  to  undertake  an  action  dangerous  to  herself, 
adventurous,  exposed  in  the  highest  degree,  and  which  requires 
a  man  who  perfectly  knows  Paris,  who  has  the  courage  to  defend 
her,  and  who  respects  her  silence. 

—  But,  dear  Martha,  what  do  you  propose  to  do? 

—  What  I  propose  is,  to  visit  all  the  public  places,  gam- 
bling-houses, cafes,  and  diabolical  caverns  of  the  Palais  Royal. 
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—  The  physiognomy  of  Charles  took  an.  air  of  alarm,  which, 
perceived  by  'the  country  girl,  made  her  drop  her  eyes  :  the 
amazed  youth  said : 

—  Martha,  do  you  know  where  you  wish  to  go  ? 

—  That  is  the  reason  why  I  ask  you  to  accompany  me. 

—  And  how  will  you  present   yourself  in   these   infernal 
places  ?     Do  you  know  the  risks  you  run  ? 

—  All  is  thought  of;  but  the  object  I  propose  to  myself  is 
so  sacred,  that  it  would  be  useless  for  you  to  paint  to  me  that 
which  has  already  passed  through  my  mind  in  its  most  horrible 
colors  ;  for  that,  I  have  need  of  you. 

—  But,  dear  Martha  .... 

—  Is  it  for  want  of  courage  on  your  part  ? 
• —  Martha,  my  sister,  see,  you  insult  me  ! 

—  If  you  have  the  courage,  you  must  accompany  me. 

—  But,  Martha,  I  am  known  to  many  persons. 

• —  No  matter-;  disguise  yourself,  as  I  shall  do,  I  have  money. 

—  But  in  all  places  one  cannot  enter,  although  disguised, 
with  a  woman. 

—  I  only  wish  to  enter  to  see  if  I  can  find  a  certain  person. 

—  If  you  wish  it,  I  am  ready. 

—  Then  the  day  after  to-morrow,  at  night,  between  seven 
and  eight,  come  for  me    to   the   Hotel  PeZZetier,  rue    Vivienne, 
whence  we  will  go  to  the  Ball  next  door  to  the  house  No.  9,  in 
the  arcades  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

This  said,  the  generous  girl  took  leave  of  the  poor  boy,  her 
foster-brother. 

Two  days :  how  short  a  time  for  him  who  does  not  suffer ! 
how  long,  how  full  of  anguish,  how  desperate  for  him  who  suf- 
fers !  There  are  certain  things  which,  from  so  much  repetition, 
and  from  being  known  by  heart,  both  by  the  wise  and  the  ignor- 
ant, make  no  impression,  no  one  reflects  upon  them.  Is  there 
any  thing  more  common  than  to  see  suffering  from  hunger,  pov- 
erty, privations,  want  1  And  do  those  who  do  not  suffer,  know 
the  torments  of  the  patient  poor  ?  Is  any  thing  more  often  re- 
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peated,  more  often  seen,  than  death  ?  And  do  men  think  what 
is  provided  for  them  in  this  moment,  in  which  they  have  inevi- 
tably to  leave  all  the  visible  ?  Is  there  any  condition  more  la- 
mentable than  that  of  the  poor  ?  And  are  there  many  rich  who 
remember  them  in  the  rigor  of  winter,  beside  their  blazing 
hearths,  with  a  glass  of  reeking  punch  in  their  hands,  buried  in 
luxurious  velvet  chairs  ?  Is  there  a  condition  more  painful  than 
that  of  the  youth,  whose  application  and  talent  might  have  made 
him  gain  sustenance  for  himself,  for  his  parents,  for  his  chil- 
dren, and  even  for  his  fellow-creatures  ?  And  are  there  many 
who,  knowing  his  merit,  will  draw  him  from  death,  from  obscurity, 
from  which  many  have  escaped  by  becoming  charlatans  ?  Are 
there  any  moments  harder  than  those  devoured  in  silence  by  the 
heart  of  him  who  nobly  loves  ?  Yet  there  are  millions  of 
rational  beings  who,  alien  to  his  passion,  mock  at  those  who 
suffer  it.  Are  there  any  minutes  more  bitter  than  those  passed 
by  a  father,  seeking  for  his  son  in  the  paths  of  dishonor  ?  Yet, 
ten  times  ten  thousand  thousand  men  have  no  compassion,  be- 
cause they  are  not  fathers,  or  if  they  are,  they  are  like  those 
wild  beasts  which,  in  one  year,  cease  to  recognize  their  cubs.  Is 
there  a  position  more  sad  than  that  of  a  woman,  by  nature  weak  of 
soul,  understanding,  heart  and  body,  who  has  to  set  about  difficult 
things  without  the  aid  of  a  man,  and  that  to  draw  a  man  to  the 
right  ?  How  few  people  there  are.  who  remember  the  sadnesses, 
the  torments,  the  anxieties,  the  pains  and  slow  death  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  when  they  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the 
enjoyments  of  life  !  Martha,  the  generous  daughter  of  the 
countryman,  suffers,  thinking  of  what  she  is  going  to  do,  of  the 
hazard  of  what  she  intends,  of  the  uncertainty  of  her  attempt,  of 
the  undeception  which  perhaps  is  about  to  embitter  her  life,  and 
except  Rosamunda  and  her  foster-brother,  others  are  laughing, 
intoxicating  themselves  with  pleasures,  forging  a  thousand 
chimeras  of  joy,  sacrificing  the  innocence  of  one  to  their  inhu- 
man sentiments. 

It  is  true  that  a  time  of  pain  marks  its  footsteps  with  slow 
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pace :  but  it  is  also  certain  that  it  passes,  and  the  hour  that 
makes  us  suffer  is  always  about  to  surprise  us,  making  the  heart 
palpitate  with  the  proximity  of  danger,  of  pain,  of  anguish.  Oh  ! 
he  who  studies  the  soul  of  man  will  see  that  he  suffers  in  expec- 
tation, and  endures  when  the  hour  is  arrived  which  he  was  wait- 
ing for. 

The  night  longed  for  with  dread  quickly  came,  hiding  the 
light  which  the  day  struggled  to  prolong,  perchance  fearful  of 
what  would  happen.  From  the  Hotel  Pelletier  issued  forth  in 
a  fiacre  at  seven  o'clock  at  night,  two  persons,  who  directed  their 
steps  to  the  arcades  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  began  to  prome- 
nade. The  youth,  to  whose  arm  was  clinging  a  young  lady, 
wrapped  in  a  winter  cloak  of  the  fashion  of  that  time,  her  face 
covered  with  a  broad  and  close-pressed  veil,  had  a  dark  beard, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  old  Romans,  and  green  spectacles :  it 
was  Martha  and  Charles.  They  went  and  came,  without  quit- 
ting the  vicinity  of  the  dancing-house.  For  two  hours  they  were 
watching  those  that  entered  and  departed  from  the  adjoining 
houses,  but  did  not  see  him  whom  the  girl  was  seeking ;  so  they 
determined  that  Charles  should  go  up  and  see  when  the  ball 
began,  since  nothing  was  yet  heard,  though  many  people  had  gone 
in.  While  he  complied  with  the  wishes  of  Martha,  she  paced 
to  and  fro,  making  those  who  saw  her  think  things  not  very  just 
of  the  close-veiled  girl.  Her  companion,  after  a  delay  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  returned  with  the  greatest  precipitation,  and 
approaching  Martha,  said  in  her  ear : 

—  According  to  the  signs  you  have  given  me,  the  youth  you 
are  seeking  is  in  the  gaming  saloons,  and  the  ball  begins  exactly 
at  nine  o'clock. 

—  Come  on,  you  know  already  that  you  are  not  to  separate 
yourself  from  my  side,  except  to  a  certain  distance.     Although 
you  see  I  am  doing  extraordinary  things,  do  not  let  it  cause 
you  astonishment. 

—  I  only  tell  you  that  here  there  are  a  thousand  dangers. 

—  Never  mind. 

6* 
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They  went  up  the  stairs,  laid  aside  their  cloaks,  she  put  on 
her  mask  and  appeared  as  a  sister  of  charity;  he  was  dressed  as 
a  pilgrim.  They  passed  the  first  saloons,  in  which  there  reigned 
a  horrible  confusion,  and  the  nun  seizing  the  arm  of  the  pilgrim, 
entered  those  of  play,  already  invaded  by  a  hundred  and  more 
she-devils  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

One  who  has  never  found  himself  in  similar  places,  although 
he  went  determined  to  make  a  parade  of  immorality,  is  con- 
founded at  seeing  the  license  which  reigns  in  them.  When 
could  Martha  have  imagined  that  women  would  play  seated  in 
the  arms  of  men  !  "When  would  she  have  believed  that  shame, 
decency,  and  all  the  dowry  of  her  sex  might  be  seen  trampled  under 
foot !  When  could  it  have  entered  into  her  mind  that  she  would 
be  the  most  celebrated  who  took  least  care  of  herself!  This 
spectacle  paralyzed  the  action  of  her  powers,  and  half  trembling 
she  clung  to  the  arm  of  Charles,  as  though  fearing  to  be  the 
prey  of  those  wild  beasts.  The  youth  understood  what  was 
passing  in  the  heart  of  his  foster-sister,  but  he  said  not  a  word. 
At  the  end  of  some  minutes  the  husbandman's  daughter  recov- 
ered, and  drawing  close  to  the  ear  of  Charles,  said  to  him : 

—  That  one  who  has  his  arm  round  the  waist  of  the  fair  girl 
is  he  whom  I  seek :  let  us  hope  that  he  will  go  out  of  this  place, 
and  then  do  you  leave  me  free. 

There  was  a  tumult  at  the  table :  cries,  blows,  threats,  im- 
precations ;  the  green  carpet  trodden  upon  the  floor ;  oaths,  and 
every  gesture,  every  motion  that  rage,  contempt,  or  fury  could 
make,  were  seen  and  heard  in  two  minutes.  The  orchestra  in 
the  saloons  behind,  broke  out  into  a  waltz  ;  many  of  the  players 
retired,  among  them  Hector  with  the  fair  one ;  others  remained 
to  settle  the  difficulty  which  had  arisen  among  them.  Rcynaud 
Millcyeux  exchanged  a  few  words  with  the  youth,  in  search  of 
whom  Martha  was  come,  and  they  both,  with  the  blondine,  came 
down  to  the  wardrobe.  Martha  sent  the  pilgrim  on  their  track, 
and  remained  in  the  vestibule  of  that  hell.  Around  the  large 
hall  was  seen  a  narrow  gallery,  made  out  of  a  wooden  frame. 
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covered  with  linen,  forming  a  white  ground,  on  which  columns, 
arches,  and  temples  were  painted  in  ochre ;  the  seats  were  of 
wood  and  rushes,  arranged  not  along  the  front  but  sideways, 
leaving  a  passage-way  next  the  wall ;  some  ten  lamps,  with  five 
jets  of  gas,  lighted  the  centre  ;  the  orchestra  was  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  saloon,  upon  a  stage,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a 
money-taker,  seated  at  a  table.  Underneath  the  gallery,  almost 
in  darkness,  there  were  also  seats.  The  ball-room  was  entered 
by  six  doors,  which  communicated  with  the  tavern,  the  cafe, 
the  gambling  saloons,  the  ladies'  room,  the  gentlemen's  room, 
the  infirmary,  and  ....  oh.  refined  philanthropy !  the  Mont 
de  Pitte*  The  beauties  who  entered  must,  as  it  seemed  to 
Martha,  have  been  the  very  offscouring  of  the  dregs  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  not  for  their  dress  but  for  their  manners. 
What  laughter  !  what  liberties  !  what  words  !  what  gestures  ! 
what  fancy  dresses  !  what  horror !  A  thousand  times  she  was 
tempted  to  return  to  the  R'ue  Vivienne,  and  thence  to  the  cot- 
tage of  Mad.  Baume  ;  but  would  she  thus  secure  the  happiness 
of  Rosamunda,  the  salvation  of  Hector,  and  her  plans?  She 
determined  to  mingle  with  that  people  like  oil  in  water.  The 
pilgrim  was  at  her  side,  and  she  took  hold  of  his  arm. 

—  What  is  the  matter  ?  where  are  they  ? 

—  They  went  up  behind  here,  he  dressed  as  a  Swiss  moun- 
taineer, and  she  .      .  . 

The  presence  of  those  who,  at  that  moment,  occupied  the 
foster-brother  and  sister,  cut  short  the  details  of  the  companion 
of  the  Swiss ;  the  latter  went  up,  saying  to  Reynaud,  who  was 
in  a  fancy  costume  : 

—  Lydia,  as  you  say,  is  waiting  for  you ;  but  you  know  Irene 
and  I  will  not  dance  till  one,  at  the  tavern,  where  we  shall  be 
waiting  for  you  to  supper. 

—  Hector,  be  careful  with  .... 

—  All  right,  all  right ;  that's  safe. 

*  In  these  dens  there  are  Jews — and  Christians — who  lend  money  to  the 
players  upon  articles  of  dress,  watches,  Ac. 
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The  three,  the  nun  and  the  pilgrim  entered  the  ball-room. 
A  meteor  does  not  disappear  with  more  velocity  than  the  Swiss 
and  his  partner  did  from  the  view  of  Martha,  adding  a  couple 
more  to  the  chain  of  waltzers. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


IN  the  corner  to  the  right,  close  to -the  orchestra,  two  dominoes 
were  seated  ;  in  a  chair  near  them,  for  about  half  an  hour,  the 
melancholy  nun  had  also  been  sitting  ;  and  almost  at  the  feet 
of  the  dominoes  the  pilgrim.  The  nun  arose  at  the  end  of  a  ga- 
lopade  de  figures  libres,  and  seized  the  arm  of  the  Swiss  moun- 
taineer, saying  to  him  in  a  half  grave,  acute  voice : 

—  Will  you  give  me  two  minutes  ? 

—  What  does  the  nun  want  with  two  minutes  ? 

—  To  speak  to  you  alone. 

—  I  am  ready  .... 

She  who  had  just  danced  with  him  drew  him  away  by  the 
arm,  and  said : 

—  Leave  the  penitent  alone,  she  wants  to  take  you  to  con- 
fession. 

—  Don't  be  afraid ;  I  only  want  to  say  two  words  to  her. 

—  Go  along  then,  I  will  wait  for  you  here  in  the  gallery ; 
but  quick. 

—  I  will  not  be  long  ;  we  will  talk  here  below. 

As  this  conversation  was  passing,  the  two  dominoes  leant 
down  under  the  balcony  of  the  gallery,  and  began  a  very  ani- 
mated conversation.  One  of  them  disappeared,  and  he  who  re- 
mained made  signs  to  a  third,  who  till  that  moment  had  escaped 
the  curiosity  of  Charles,  to  whom,  from  the  moment  of  his  pla- 
cing himself  near  them,  he  did  not  know  why,  but  they  had  ap- 
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peared  rather  suspicious.  The  foster-brother  of  Martha  aban- 
doned the  gravity  of  the  pilgrim,  which  till  then  he  had  con- 
served ;  and  if  any  one  had  been  able  to  see  his  eyes  under  the 
green  spectacles,  he  would  have  thought  he  had  changed  his 
fixedness  into  the  inconstancy  of  the  squirrel.  He  stretched  out 
his  neck,  turned  towards  the  place  occupied  by  the  dominoes,  lis- 
tened to  what  they  were  saying,  and  to  dissimulate  his  curious  in- 
quietude, passed  over  the  beads  of  his  long  Turkish  Rosary,  fin- 
ishing each  turn  more  quickly  than  a  nun  the  Ave  Maria,  when 
the  cat.  her  favorite  companion,  mews,  announcing  the  hour  of 
collation  on  a  winter  night  of  Lent.  He  had  given  some  turns  to 
the  poor  rosary,  without  letting  his  devotion  make  him  lose  sight 
of  Martha,  nor  a  word  of  what  was  spoken  by  the  domino  and 
the  one  called  by  him ;  when  he  who  had  absented  himself  re- 
turned with  Reynaud.  Charles  knew  him  to  be  the  same  person 
who  entered  with  the  youth  of  whom  Martha  came  in  search. 
He  of  the  domino  who  remained  during  that  mano3uvre  could 
not  restrain  himself,  and  at  some  paces  before  he  arrived  raised 
his  voice  and  said  : 

—  Reynaud,  Reynaud,  la  Vivienne  has  betrayed  you  ! 

—  So  the  Count  told  me — replied  he  in  a  low  tone — but  I 
don't  believe  it,  for  she  knows  .... 

The  pilgrim  approached  one  or  two  steps,  as  when  soldiers 
form  into  line,  put  his  hand  on  the  gourd  of  his  staff,  and  made 
as  though  he  was  drinking.  Those  who  were  next  to  him,  on 
the  side  opposite  the  dominoes,  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  one 
of  them  said : 

—  Well  done,  pilgrim,  you  don't  do  amiss  in  refreshing  your 
windpipe,  for  the  hurry  with  which  you  were  saying  your  pray- 
ers was  enough  even  to  make  carriage-wheels  thirsty. 

—  It's  all  for  the  love  of  the  Lord  who  refreshes  us  with  his 
holy  dew. 

And  he  again  applied  the  gourd  to  his  mouth. 
Meanwhile  he  had  heard  that  he  of  the  domino  replied  to 
Reynaud  : 
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—  Not  half-a-dozen  bccauses  can  infuse  confidence  into  me  : 
it  seems  you  don't  know  la  Viviennc. 

—  But   who   is  this  Mask  whom  Monsieur   suspects  to  be 
la  .  .  .  . 

—  Come  this  way,  down  here,  don't  you  see  that  Sister  of 
Charity  with  Hector  ? 

—  Where? 

—  Why,  man  !  here  on  the  right,  two  arches  before  the  or- 
chestra. 

—  Ah  !  yes  !  yes  !  ...  it  is  true  !     But  it  may  be  Irene  who 
has  changed  her  dress. 

—  Changed  her  ....   Tush  !    nonsense  !     It  is  she.     The 
moment  the  galop  finished,  she  took  him  from  the  arm  of  Irene. 
And  don't  you  see  her  figure  ?  and  her  timidity  1 

—  Pay  attention  to  them  now,  when  they  shake  hands. 

—  I'll  be  ready  for  them. 

—  Take  care  how  you  act :  no  violence,  Reynaud  ! 

—  Nothing  of  the  sort ;  with  him  there  is  no  need  of  force. 
The  pilgrim  lost  not  a  jot  of  what  had  just  passed  ;  he  would 

have  been  glad  to  go  and  communicate  to  the  country-girl  what 
had  been  said  of  her ;  but  his  watchword  fixed  him  where  he 
was,  and  moreover,  of  what  he  had  heard  it  was  of  exceedingly 
great  interest,  for  the  sake  of  his  foster-sister,  for  him  not  to 
lose  one  tittle. 

Let  us  leave  him  listening,  and  come   to  listen  also  to  what 
Hector  and  the  nun  are  saying. 

Hardly  had  Irene  given  permission  to  the  companion  of  Ro- 
samunda  to  have  the  short  interview  with  the  Sister  of  Charity, 
than  the  latter  took  him  to  a  corner  of  the  saloon  on  the  right 
of  the  gallery,  where  we  have  seen  the  personages  mentioned, 
and  said  in  a  low  tone,  but  with  guttural  voice  : 
—  Hector,  where  is  Rosamunda? 

—  And  who  are  you,  fair  Mask,  who  are  so  much  interested 
in  her  ? 

—  I  am  a  friend  of  yours. 
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—  Are  you  Hortense  ? 

—  No  ....  no  ....  but  I  know  your  sister  and  .... 
These  reticences  produced  the  effect  intended  by  the  Mask, 

(because  the  question  if  she  were  Hortense  reminded  her  that 
Rosamunda  had  spoken  to  her  of  a  girl  of  that  very  name,  of 
whom  the  interesting  adoptive  daughter  of  Schmidt  was  sus- 
picious in  the  first  days  of  her  residence  in  the  house  of  la  Joy- 
euse.)  and  then  the  youth  believed  almost  positively  that  she 
who  was  talking  to  him  was  Hortense,  which,  if  it  were  so, 
would  compromise  him  in  such  a  way,  that  it  would  be  with  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  he  could  make  his  escape,  for  the  pre- 
sence of  Irene  was  the  very  strongest  motive  for  both — and 
neither  of  the  two  was  ashamed  we  should  say  it — to  excite  a 
scandal  in  that  scandalous  hall.  Therefore  they  remained  in 
silence  for  some  instants,  and  the  first  who  broke  it  was 
Hector  : 

—  Tell  me  the  truth  ;  if  you  are  Hortense,  I  will  tell  you 
why  you  find  me  .... 

—  I  will  not  tell  you  who  I  am  ;  but  indeed  you  are  ru- 
ined .... 

—  And  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

—  Listen. 

Here  she  approached  closer  to  him,  with  manners  very  free 
in  appearance,  so  that  he  should  not  have  any  doubt  of  what  he 
had  imagined. 

—  Your  sister  is  at  this  moment  close  to  you  .... 

—  Close  to  me  ! 

—  Lower  your  voice,  see,  you  may  be  overheard. 

—  Rosamunda  close  to  me  !  I  do  not  believe  it. 

—  Listen.     She  saw  you  a  few  days  ago  come  out  of  one  of 
these  dens,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  this  same  crea- 
ture who  is  accompanying  you  to-night. 

—  What  tales,  Mask  ! 

—  And  you,  as  well  as  she,  were  horrible  to  look  at. 

—  You  must  be  . 
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—  I  am  what  I  am,  Hector  ;  but  I  want  to  liberate  you  from 
the  hands  in  which  you  find  yourself.     They  are  going  to  ruin 
you. 

—  This  is  very  original  !     What   interest    have    you,  fair 
Mask,  in  telling  me  such  tales?     Do  you  think  I  am  a  child, 
and  that  I  fear   any  of  your  mysterious  words  ?     Go  and  tell 
whoever  sent  you,  or  her  who  ordered  you,  if  it  was   not  your- 
self, that  a  Bal  Masque,  is  not  the  place  for  confidences,  but  for 
the  faithless,  for  marketable  women,  and  ruined  men. 

—  No  such  thing,  Hector,  no   such  thing.     Look,  if  Rosa- 
munda  were  your  sister,  even  then  you  ought  to  proceed  with 
the  utmost  circumspection,  because  the  people  who  are  around 
you  seek  her  dishonor  ;  what  ought  you  not  to  do  now  that  she 
is  not  your  sister,  but  your  .... 

—  What  are  you  saying,  Mask  ? 

—  What  you  hear.     She  is  not  your  sister  ;  you  love  her  ; 
she  is  about  to  be  the  victim  of  the   malefactors  who   surround 
you,  for  which  object  they  intoxicate  you  with  the  unclean  va- 
pors which  are  respired  beside  them  in  these  places.     Poor  lit- 
tle thing  !  she  weeps  day  and  night  for  the  abandonment  in 
which  you  have  left  her  ;  she  fears  what  she  does  not  know,  but 
of  which  her  virtue   gives  her  a  presentiment  ;  and  you,  who 
ought  to  protect  her,  abandon  her  .... 

—  Nun,  or  devil,  I  want  to  know  who  you  are  :  and  either 
you  shall  tell  me,  or  I  will  snatch  off  your  mask. 

—  I  will  neither  tell  you,   nor  dare  you  do  what  you  have 
just  said.     Take  care  !  consider,  you  will  repent. 

—  What  shall  I  repent  of?    Do  you  think  you  frighten  me  ? 
Perhaps  you  think  I  believe  a  tittle  of  what  you  say  ?     It's  all 
a  piece  of  baseness.     Where  is  Rosamunda  ? 

—  Don't  disturb  yourself,  don't  disturb  yourself,  the  same 
who  accompany  you  will  betray  you  at  this  very  moment  if  you 
misconduct  yourself  .... 

—  Where  is  Rosamunda  ? 

—  Close  beside  you. 
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—  Are  you  she  ?     No,  impossible  !     Bring  me  where  she  is. 

—  Perhaps  she  is  beside  .another  who  knows  how  to  show 
her  he  adores  her,  although  in  reality  he  hates  her  to  the  death, 
because  to  dishonor  a  woman  is  more  than  to  detest  her. 

-Mask!  .... 

The  voice  of  restrained  rage  was  cut  short,  seeing  Rey- 
uaud  near  him,  who  asked  him  with  anxious  curiosity  : 

—  Do  you  know  this  nun  ? 

There  was  a  confusion  of  couples,  then  in  that  instant  a  ga- 
lopade  was  going  to  begin  :  the  nun  disappeared,  the  pilgrim 
also  left  the  gallery,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  the  Ball, 
where  were  mingled  thieves,  players,  dissolute  men,  women  of 
every  denomination  of  immorality,  a  conference  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  dominoes,  Hector,  Reynaud,  Irene,  and  another 
woman,  in  which  finally  he  who  spoke  with  the  two  dominoes  and 
with  their  companion  assisted. 

It  was  half-past  eleven  at  night,  the  Ball  transformed  itself 
gradually  into  a  veritable  Bacchanal ;  the  dansc  du  Diable  was 
at  the  full  of  its  satanic  apogee.*  The  greater  part  of  the  dan- 
cers had  laid  aside  their  masks ;  others  retained  them,  perhaps 
from  their  not  generally  belonging  to  that  society.  Inflamed 
countenances,  impudent  faces,  incentive  movements  were  seen, 
while  there  were  heard  half  words  pregnant  with  wickedness, 
insensate  laughter,  drunken  voices,  phrenetic  cries.  The  direc- 
tor of  the  orchestra  seemed  to  be  the  high  priest  of  Bacchus  in 
the  age  of  ancient  Rome,  when  he  animated  the  maddened  ido- 
laters to  celebrate  with  more  and  more  honors  the  worship  of 
the  God  of  Lewdness  :  there  were  gestures,  contortions,  move- 
ments, leaps,  capers,  mockadoes,  indescribable  bendings  ;  touch- 
ing the  violin  at  times  with  the  tightly-stretched  hair,  his  puffy 
checks  all  inflamed,  the  bow  raised  in  one  hand,  the  violin  in 

*  Those  who  have  frequented  the  Summer  gardens  and  balls  can  form 
an  idea  of  what  must  be  those  of  Winter,  with  this  name ;  the  fact  is,  that, 
to  designate  them  rightly,  we  must  call  them  Dantes  des  Diables,  because 
such  a  dance  is  too  much  for  any  one  deviL 
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the  other,  he  shouted,  he  laughed,  he  stamped,  he  agitated  his 
head  from  one  side  to  the  other,  to  animate  his  subalterns,  bent 
his  body  like  a  Swiss  toy,  again  buried  his  violin  between  his 
neck  and  beard,  and  poured  out  profuse  perspiration  with  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  drew  horrid  mewlings  from  his  infernal 
instrument.  The  supreme  moment  of  the  disorder  of  Momus 
had  not  yet  arrived,  when  those  of  the  counsel  feigned  vehement 
desires  that  Hector  should  go  out  anew  in  search  of  the  nun — of 
her  who  had  almost  persuaded  the  boy  she  was  Rosamunda  :  he 
set  out  determined  to  elicit  the  truth.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
he  went  about  in  search  of  her,  when  he  despaired  of  seeing  her 
again. 

In  the  interim,  the  dominoes  and  Reynaud  devised  a  plan ; 
they  spoke  in  the  ears  of  four  friends  of  Milleyeux,  and  dispers- 
ed themselves  over  the  saloons. 

As  soon  as  Martha  could  escape  from  the  hands  of  Hector 
and  Reynaud,  she  rejoined  the  pilgrim,  who,  by  the  advice 
of  the  girl,  took  off  his  mask,  and  returned  to  the  saloon,  when 
he  had  confided  her  to  some  friends  of  his  of  the  literary  circle, 
buried  in  oblivion  like  him,  who  waited  for  him  with  eager  anx- 
iety, because  the  girl  desired  to  know  what  he  would  tell  her  he 
had  heard  from  the  mouth  of  those  unknown  men,  and  from  the 
friend  of  Hector. 

The  two  were  near  the  door  of  the  saloon  leading  to  the 
staircase  of  the  gambling-rooms  ;  at  their  side,  although  at  some 
distance,  two  or  three  of  the  friends  of  Charles  were  talking  at 
that  moment  of  what  they  had  heard  and  seen  with  respect  to 
his  business  ;  in  the  midst  of  that  feast  of  cries,  of  instruments, 
of  horse-laughs,  of  stamping  of  feet,  of  confused  murmur,  of 
voices,  shrill,  or  guttural,  or  falsetto,  it  was  necessary  for  one 
to  lean  towards  the  other's  ear  in  order  to  speak,  and  vice  versa. 
In  the  traits  of  the  country-girl  might  be  seen  the  transitions 
from  pain  to  astonishment,  from  fear  to  hope.  When  they  had 
said  nearly  all  which  interested  them,  the  bawling  voice  of  the 
director  of  the  orchestra  was  heard,  saying  : 
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»       —  Allans,  mcs  enfants,  les  ailes  du  diable  ! ! 

And  all  instantly  remained  in  darkness  by  favor  of  a  little 
manoeuvring  with  the  gas.  half  a  turn  being  given  at  the  main, 
the  jets  were  almost  entirely  extinguished.  Martha  exclaimed : 

—  What  is  this,  Charles  ? 

In  the  two  minutes  of  almost  total  obscurity,  in  which  might 
be  eclipsed  the  virtues  of  all  present,  if  they  had  any,  there  took 
place  a  deplorable  occurrence. 

Hardly  had  the  lights  disappeared,  when  an  iron  hand  seized 
the  Sister  of  Charity  by  the  arm,  and  dragged  her  towards  the 
door  ;  she  believed  at  first  that  it  was  Charles,  but  soon  she  was 
undeceived,  for  the  hand  of  the  latter  was  grasping  hers  ;  and 
impotent  to  resist  the  force  used  to  separate  it  from  that  of 
Martha,  and  being  bitten  by  some  pincers  of  steel,  of  the  kind 
used  for  cutting  copper,  he  gave  a  cry  of  pain  and  let  go  the 
girl,  who,  without  knowing  who  was  thus  carrying  her  off,  knew 
nevertheless  that  she  was  descending  the  staircase. 

The  lamps  were  lighted  again  ;  Charles,  with  his  arm  bleed- 
ing, searched  for  Martha  with  eager  eyes,  caught  a  glimpse  of 
her  nun's  hood,  and  called*  to  his  companions  to  follow  her  ;  but 
just  as  they  were  setting  off,  a  voice  cried  : 

—  Fire  in  the  first  story  !  fire  !  fire  I 

Those  who  were  near  the  door  precipitated  themselves  down 
the  stairs,  those  who  were  dancing -piled  themselves  one  on  the 
other  to  get  out  as  fast  as  possible  ;  here  some  climbed  over 
the  bodies  of  others,  there  others  made  way  for  themselves 
with  their  fists,  women  screamed,  certain  men  repeated  : 

—  Fire  !  fire  .' — others  burst  into  loud  laughter,  those  who 
were  in  one  place  overthrew  all  that  was   within   their   reach, 
those  elsewhere  pulled  up  the  railings  of  the  galleries — the  Ball 
was  converted  into  a  desperate  struggle  of  condemned  victims 
fleeing  from   the   flames.     There   were  broken   legs,  dislocated 
arms,  people   stifled,  some  mishaps  of  greater  importance,  and 
at  the  end  of  some  minutes,  it  came  to  their  knowledge  that  he 
who  had  originated  that  report  was  a  wretch,  with  the  intention 
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of  obtaining  some  end,  which  was  unknown  to  all,  including 
Hector  and  Reynaud,  and  known  without  doubt  to  those  of  the 
consultation. 

By  little  and  little  the  company  was  re-assembled,  the  Ball 
went  on  as  at  the  first  of  the  night,  or  perhaps  worse  ;  Reynaud 
and  one  of  the  dominoes  were  making  merry  together,  Hector 
was  anxious,  Martha  and  Charles  did  not  reappear. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

IF  past  ages  should  raise  their  whitened  head  between  ruins, 
palaces,  gardens,  sumptuous  cities,  miserable  cabins,  mountains 
become  plains,  plains  converted  into  mountains,  rivers  run  dry, 
meadows  turned  into  channels,  they  would  be  astonished  at  the 
transformations  made  on  the  superficies  of  the  globe  by  the 
generations  posterior  to  them.  What  say  we,  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  ?  In  the  nations,  in  the  cities,  in  the  towns,  in  the 
cottages  !  Of  the  moral  transformation  we  say  nothing ;  be- 
cause great  would  be  our  task,  and  perhaps  superior  to  our 
weakness. 

One  of  the  spots  the  most  transformed  in  the  course  of  some 
centuries  which  Paris  presents  ,  is  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Inthe 
time  of  the  monarchs  of  the  first  dynasty,  this  wood,  dwelling  of 
wolves  and  savage  beasts,  bordered  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  festoon- 
ing the  ancient  Paris.  Francis  I.  surrounded  it  with  walls ;  on  his 
return  from  Spain  he  built  a  chateau,  which  he  called  Madrid, 
an  unequivocal  sign  of  generous  Castilian  hospitality.  What 
would  the  captive  of  the  Castilian  arms  at  St.  Quintin  say,  if 
he  saw  the  sans-culottes  demolish  his  castle,  erected  perhaps  to 
the  memory  of  the  conqueror,  more  knightly  after  his  triumph, 
than  was  the  most  gallant  paladin  in  those  semi-Quixotic  days 
with  his  beauty  at  the  commencement  of  the  strife  1  What 
would  Louis  XV.  say  at  contemplating  now  his  C]ia,teau  Muette, 
whither  he  retired  to  repose  after  his  continual  battles  with  the 
English,  surrounded  by  the  cares  of  some  of  the  beauties  of  his 
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court?  "What  would  the  Comte  d'Artois  say,  if  he  saw  his 
Folies  or  la  Bagatelle  converted  into  a  place  of  public  amuse- 
ment ?  What  would  so  many  others  of  the  great  of  all  epochs 
say,  if  they  saw  dozens  of  men  fighting  almost  daily  for  trifles 
within  the  precincts,  and  in  the  view  of  their  sumptuous  chateaux 
de  plaisir  ?  They  could  say  nothing  more  than  that  they  had 
taught  the  present  generations  to  act  as  they  thus  act. — He 
who  takcth  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sivord. 

At  this  day  are  to  be  seen  many  chateaux  where  the  actual 
youth,  men  anxious  for  pleasures,  green  old  men  take  their  turn 
in  the  style  of  the  kings  mentioned,  of  the  great  above-named, 
of  the  powerful  of  past  days. 

Near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  not  far  from  Neuilly,  there 
is  a  village,  Auteuil,  in  whose  vicinity  are  to  be  seen  hundreds  of 
country-houses,  delicious  farms,  villas,  and  places  consecrated  to 
the  Muses,  Graces,  Pleasures  of  all  kinds.  In  these  voluptuous 
dwellings  happy  days  were  spent  by  Moliere,  Racine,  La  Fon- 
taine, Chapelle  Helvetius,  d'Aguesseau,  Cabanis,  Franklin, 
Count  Rumford,  and  many  others  that  we  pass  in  silence.  The 
position  of  Auteuil  is  enchanting  ;  near  Paris,  on  the  skirts 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  not  far  from  Neuilly,  at  the  gates  of 
Passy,  overlooking  St.  Cloud,  its  horizon  at  the  rising  and  set- 
ting of  the  sun  will  seem,  in  the  eyes  of  one  who  visits  it,  more 
like  a  splendidly  painted  panorama  than  a  reality.  The  innu- 
merable chateaux  scattered  about  the  territory  of  Auteuil  make 
of  the  country  a  city,  whose  houses  offer  the  inhabitant  the 
liberty  so  much  wanting  in  great  cities  as  well  as  in  small ;  for 
in  the  one,  one's  conduct  is  the  object  of  investigations,  and  in 
the  others  of  slander  ;  and  in  these  residences,  veritable  houses 
of  repose,  of  mystery,  of  silence,  of  pleasures,  of  nights  which 
make  one  curse  the  day,  and  of  days  which  do  not  let  one  think 
at  night,  every  dweller  lives  isolated,  master  of  his  actions,  and 
watched  only  by  his  conscience. 

In  a  most  beautiful  building,  situate  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
walk  from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  almost  the  same  distance 
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from  Auteuil  and  Neuilly,  was  to  be  noticed  on  the  day  follow- 
ing the  bal  masqut,  which  we  have  seen  in  the  foregoing  chap- 
ter, a  silence,  a  solitude,  a  quietude  which  showed  either  that 
its  habitants  were  absent  or  asleep,  although  it  was  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  If  we  were  in  the  season  of  the  flowers  or 
the  fruits  we  could  distinguish  nothing,  because  gigantic  trees 
surround  the  house,  willows  with  dishevelled  hair  undulating 
in  the  breeze,  tangled-branchipg  elms  with  silvery  leaves,  aged 
evergreen  oaks,  umbrageous  pines  ;  but  in  winter  and  through 
the  labyrinth  of  boughs,  branches,  twigs,  slender  shoots,  and 
naked  trunks,  we  notice  a  strange  immobility,  the  doors  locked, 
the  blinds  drawn  down,  no  smoke  from  the  chimneys,  although 
it  is  true  it  is  not  very  cold,  no  sign  of  life  is  given  on  the  spot 
upon  which  we  have  fixed  our  eyes. 

Suddenly  there  falls  upon  the  ears  the  sound  of  a  carriage, 
we  turn  our  eyes,  and  we  observe  it  is  directed  towards  the 
chateau,  object  of  our  particular  attention.  If  an  electric  tele- 
graph had  announced  the  presence  of  the  carriage,  the  doors  of 
the  house  would  not  have  been  more  quickly  opened  than  they 
were.  A  gentleman  of  age  precipitated  himself  upon  the  path, 
bent  his  body  almost  within  the  tilbur}r,  changed  some  sentences 
rapidly  with  the  new  comer,  at  a  bound  was  seated  beside  him, 
took  the  reins,  said  a  few  words  to  the  horse,  and  they  were 
within  the  porch  of  the  house.  While  the  stable-boy  took 
the  vehicle  and  bearer  to  its  place,  the  two  men  began  this 
conversation. 

—  So  that,  besides  the  blow  having  missed,  this  woman  is 
unknown  to  those  of  the  secret. 

—  Absolutely. 

—  And  what  has  he  told  you  ? 

—  That  Genevieve  answers  with  her  neck,  that  the  fair  one 
was  asleep  from  nine  o'clock  last  night  till  this  morning. 

—  Then  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  caged  bird  ? 

—  Whatever  your  excellency  pleases. 

—  Did  you  speak  with  la  Vivienne  ? 
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—  Two  words  ;  but  this  very  day  she  will  write. 

—  And  the  Duke  Point-a-Or  knows  what  has  happened? 

-  He  knows  every  thing  as  your  Excellency  desired  ;  but 
he  wishes  to  speak  with  your  Excellency  to-night. 

—  Has  he  asked  you  for  the  nun  ? 

—  At  first  with  some  interest,  but  when  I  told  him  what's 
happened,  he  replied  :  "  Tell  my  cousin  to  leave  her  in  the  same 
place,  that  her  house  cannot  be  far  off." 

—  That  is  just  what  I  thought,  that  the  best  thing  was  to  put 
her  in  the  Palais  Royal  at  nine  o'clock  to-night. 

—  Your  Excellency  does  not  want  me  to-day  ? 

—  No  ;  till  ten  o'clock  to-night,  I  don't  think  it  will  be 
necessary  to  see  you. 

—  Then   I  will  go,  for   I   have   a  business   pending   with 
Nestor. 

—  Then,  till  ten  o'clock. 

—  Punctually. 

About  half  an  hour  after,  the  messenger  absented  himself, 
when  the  gentleman,  of  fifty  years  more  or  less,  went  up-stairs 
to  the  first  story,  put  the  key  into  the  lock,  and  entered,  in  half 
darkness  nearly  nocturnal,  into  a  room,  saying  : 

—  Mademoislle,  mademoislle  ! 

No  one  replied  to  his  repeated  calls,  so  that  he  determined 
to  lock  the  door  again,  and  come  up  provided  with  a  lantern  ; 
for  the  silence  made  him  suspect  some  unlucky  accident.  In  a 
short  time  he  returned  with  a  light,  opened  the  door,  locked  it 
after  him,  and  called  with  smothered  voice  : 

— -Mademoiselle,  mademoiselle  ! 

A  stifled  sob  was  the  only  reply.  He  approached,  put  the 
lantern  near  a  confused  figure,  and  saw  that  the  nun,  covered 
yet  with  her  mask,  lay  on  the  floor  apparently  in  a  swoon. 

Very  often  the  heart  of  man  is  so  barbarous  that  he  looks 
with  indifference  upon  the  sufferings  of  a  woman,  whatever  may 
be  her  condition,  especially  when  she  has  been  the  victim  of  a 
deception.  The  Comte  Bleusang,  for  it  is  he,  did  what  he 
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could  to  restore  to  the  life  of  the  senses  her  whom  he  himself 
had  stolen  from  the  masked  ball,  believing  it  was  Kosamunda, 
without  Reynaud  or  Hector  knowing  a  word  of  the  rape.  He 
was  able  to  succeed  better  with  words  of  consolation  than  with 
the  essences  he  applied  to  the  nostril  of  the  sick  girl. 

Martha  was  recovering  little  by  little  the  use  of  her  senses, 
and  with  her  countenance  strangely  changed,  she  exclaimed, 

—  Sir,  my  poor  mother  will  die  of  grief  .... 

The  Count  helped  her  to  rise,  made  her  sit  on  a  sofa,  and 
putting  the  lantern  at  his  feet  said  to  her : 

—  Don't  distress  yourself,  my  daughter,  don't  weep,  don't 
tremble  :  if  your  mother  suffers,  it  will  be  only  for  a  few  hours  ; 
but  pity  me,  who  will  suffer  from  now  till  death,  who  have  suf- 
fered a  very  long  time,  and  suffer  at  this  moment  an  indescrib- 
able pain. 

—  I  dont  understand  you,  sir. 

—  Ah !  my  daughter,  you  are  very  far  from   experiencing 
what  has  happened  to  me.     If  you  were  a  father,  if  you  had 
surprised  a  son  in  a  critical  moment  similar  to  the  present,  if 
you  were  beside  the  seized  maiden,  if  you  feared  she  would  take 
you  for  a  malefactor,  if  you  found  yourself  as  I  do,  what  would 
you  not  feel  ?     Poor  girl !     How  shall  I  begin  to  decipher  for 
you  this  labyrinth  ?     Come  !  a  father  does  every  thing  for  his 
son.     Yesterday  night  you  were  taken  by  mistake,  as  my  major- 
domo  has  told  me,  by  my  son  for  another  young  lady  ;  you  have 
been  snatched  away  from  the  ball  in  a  fearful  manner,  have 
come  here,  and  have  passed  fourteen  horrible  hours,  and  think 
you  not  that  I  weep,  suffer,  grow  old  with  the  disorderly  conduct 
of  my  son?     And  if  it  were  not  for  the  faithful  servant  whom 
I  have  placed  at  his  side,  do  you  know  what  would  in  reality 
have  taken  place  in  this  spot  ?     Half  an  hour  ago  I  arrived, 
half  an  hour  ago  I  began  to  see  whither  my  son  was  being  led 
by  his  infernal   acquaintances,  and  believe   me,  Mademoiselle, 
rely  on  my  years,  I  suffer  much  seeing  how  the  youth  of  the 
present  day  tramples  upon  the  virtue  of  the  weaker  sex.     You 
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shall  go  hence  with  me ;  you  shall  tell  me  whither  you  wish  me 
to  accompany  you  ;  and  if  you  love  your  mother,  remember  that 
I  am  a  father,  and  that  I  implore  of  you  silence  and  pardon  for 
my  son. 

The  Count  was  silent,  his  sad  countenance,  the  sincerity  re- 
spired by  his  words,  the  accent  of  probity  with  which  he  pro- 
nounced them,  his  age  and  respectable  presence,  made  Martha 
pity  him  and  believe  what  he  had  just  said ;  and  thus,  as  she 
was  a  sincere  believer,  and  anxious  to  return  to  Paris,  she  re- 
plied to  him : 

—  Sir,  the  evil  done  to  me  can  never  be  compensated ;  but 
the  daughter  who  is  weeping  for  her  mother,  cannot  deny  an 
afflicted  father  what  he  begs  of  her.     I  forgive,  sir,  all  that  has 
happened  to  me ;  and  I  desire  that  if  you  wish  to  prove  to  me 
that  you  pity  my  fate,  you  will  take  me  instantly  to  Paris. 

—  Mademoiselle,  your  desires  shall  be  exactly  complied  with, 
but  I  beg  you  to  wait  till  the  close  of  the  evening  ;  because  your 
decorum,  my  dignity,  and  your  condition  exact  it.     Now  permit 
me  to  tell  you,  that  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  take  something  to 
re-invigorate  your  lost  powers,  and  that  we  should  think  of  some 
plausible  reason  with  which  to  calm  the  pains  of  your  mother. 

—  Thanks,    sir,    thanks ;     but    as    to    my    mother  .... 
since  ...  I  will  tell  you,  that  I  have  been  lately  at  the  house 
of  a  friend,  with  whom  I  am  very  intimate,  and  we  will  agree 
upon  that  before  I  return  home. 

—  Very  good !  the  ladies  are  always  fertile   in  expedients. 
Come  !  you  shall  take   something  while   the   horse  rests,  and 
when  night  comes  we  will  go.     If  at  any  time  I  can  be  use- 
ful to  you,  it  will  be  an  indescribable  pleasure  to  me.     My 
daughter,  in  the  days  in  which  we  live,  old  men,  if  they  have 
children,  suffer  more  than  our  fathers  could  imagine.     From 
this  clay  forward  I  shall  have  to  watch  over  my  son ;  and  I  hope 
that  this  occasion  will  furnish  me  with  the  means  of  making 
him  see  the  disorderliness  of  his  conduct,  and  give  me  an  op- 
portunity of  either  making  him  enter  the  bounds  of  reason,  or 
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abandoning  him  to  the  fatal  consequences  -which  follow  such 
unruliness. 

The  good  father  absented  himself,  leaving  Martha  wondering  : 
at  the  providential  nature  of  the  case,  and  pleased  on  her  part 
at  the  certainty  she  had  of  arriving  at  the  city  within  some  few 
hours.  Some  minutes  after  he  went  out,  the  Count  returned,  and 
took  Martha  to  a  cabinet  on  the  ground  floor,  which  looked  on 
the  reception-room  close  by  the  front  entrance,  where  the  young 
woman  took  some  refreshment,  served  by  an  old  man  in  whom 
reserve  and  good  manners  disputed  for  the  first  place. 

While  Martha,  already  much  easier,  was  revolving  her  position 
in  her  mind,  and  beginning  to  find  her  situation  extremely  ori- 
ginal, the  noble  received  the  following  letter  from  the  hands  of 
an  old  woman,  who  arrived  in  a  fiacre,  the  horses  conducting 
which  were  almost  bursting  : 

DEAR  COUNT : 

Since  our  last  interview,  extraordinary  things  have  occurred.  Our 
position  has  changed  its  aspect.  To-morrow  expires  the  period  of  the 

eight  days  appointed,  and  if  we  wish  not  to  die  by  the  hands  of it 

is  necessary  that  to-morrow  the  business  agreed  on  should  be  set  on  foot. 
Since  last  night  there  reigns  in  them  ......  a  want  of  confidence,  which 

united  to  certain  anterior  scenes,  makes  me  conceive  the  idea  that  the 

will  disappear  from  my  hands  before  twenty-four  hours.  The 

brother  appears  thoughtful,  and  has  had  long  conferences  with  his  sister, 
the  result  of  which  is  unknown ;  the  other  ....  has  threatened  me,  under 

pretext  that  the went  out  last  night,  which  is  altogether  false,  and 

has  told  me  that  in  a  few  hours  he  would  provide  for  the  business.  She  is 
eminently  friendly  with  me,  and,  according  to  appearances,  is.  not  so  with 
her  brother,  for  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct  and  the  neglect  in  which  he 

leaves  her ;  and  for  the  other she  distrusts  him  in  so  high  a  degree 

that  she  will  not  see  him  except  in  my  presence. 

This  girl  is  a  playful  kid,  who  frightens  herself  at  every  thing,  and  runs 
and  skips  about  over  hill  and  dale,  so  that  her  very  timidity  prepares  for 
her  precipices  where  she  may  dash  herself  in  pieces  in  her  very  efforts  to 
get  off  safe.  Her  character  is  gentle,  her  talent  wonderful ;  she  loves  ele- 
gant simplicity,  and  is  no  doubt  a  daughter  of  aristocracy,  although  she  can- 
not be  acquainted  with  her  relations,  nor  has  ever  been  heard  to  speak  of 
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having  had  any.  She  is  a  young  pigeon  with  all  its  docility,  with  all  its 
candor,  with  all  its  aptitude  for  learning  whatever  you  may  wish  to  teach 
it ;  and  what  is  better,  without  any  nest. 

The  young  man  who  came  to  me  from  you,  is  suspicious ;  I  don't  believe 

in  his  loyalty.    I  have  seen  him  with  him and  that  is  enough  to  tickle 

my  curiosity. 

Answer  me  instantly  by  the  person  who  brings  this,  or  by  another  of 
your  entire  confidence ;  for  in  a  business  of  such  transcendent  importance, 
it  is  contrary  to  reason  and  all  prudence  to  charge  the  same  messenger  to 
carry  a  letter  and  bring  back  the  reply.  According  to  my  opinion,  to-mor- 
row is  the  best  opportunity,  on  coming  out  of  Saint  Elizabeth,  where  I  am 
going  with  her.  If  it  is  not  done  as  I  say,  whatever  may  be  practised  after- 
wards, will  be  useless ;  for  I  believe  that  he wants  to  be  the  favored 

one,  and  afterwards Entirely  yours. 

V. 

N.  B. — As  I  was  going  to  seal  this  note,  I  heard  a  warm  dispute  between 

the  brother  and  sister  and  him It  seems  he  is  conciliating  them  and 

wants  to  arrange  something  for  his  own  benefit,  and  injurious  to  her,  her 
brother,  and  you. 

To-night  they  ....  are  going  to  the  rue  du  Temple,  ancient  garden  of 
Paphos,  No.  116. 

With  the  coolness  of  a  man  accustomed  to  this  class  of  alterna- 
tives, Bleusang  again  read  certain  paragraphs,  doubled  up  the 
paper,  put  it  in  his  left-hand  pocket,  began  to  pace  the  room, 
meditating  in  the  presence  of  the  messenger,  and  after  reflecting 
some  minutes,  said  to  her : 

—  Tell  Madame  that  I  have  received  hers,  and  that  before 
eight  o'clock  to-night  she  shall  have  my  reply ;  because  at  this 
moment,  I  cannot  give  her  a  definitive  answer. 

The  old  woman  again  ascended  the  carriage,  and  returned  to 
the  Boulevard  du  Temple. 

After  the  Count  had  seen  the  fiacre  turn  in  the  vale,  he  again 
took  out  the  letter  to  make  commentaries  and  form  plans.  Let 
us  leave  him  for  the  present  and  come  and  see  what  is  simulta- 
neously happening  in  two  other  places. 

As  our  readers  will  have  imagined,  the  foster-brother  of 
Martha  was  in  the  height  of  desperation  the  day  after  the 
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fatal  Bal  masque.  His  wound  was  of  small  moment — a  biting  of 
pincers,  which  drew  up  a  piece  of  flesh  from  the  left  arm ; — but 
although  it  had  been  greater,  the  result  would  not  have  hindered 
his  taking  all  imaginable  steps  on  behalf  of  the  young  woman. 
He  thought  of  making  known  the  rape  to  the  police,  but  what 
fact  could  he  allege  to  enable  justice  to  find  the  track  of  the 
ravishers?  He  had  caught  a  glimpse  for  some  seconds  of  the 
hood  of  Martha,  and  then  all  disappeared  from  his  view.  And 
even  in  the  event  of  his  having  data,  how  would  he  risk  the  re- 
putation of  the  garl,  informing  against  unknown  ravishers,  who 
had  perpetrated  the  crime  in  an  abominable  ball,  at  which  the 
young  woman  could  not  have  been  present  without  having  be- 
forehand disgraced  herself?  Besides,  the  conversation  which 
he  heard  was  too  conclusive  for  him  not  to  see  they  were  labor- 
ing under  a  mistake,  arising  from  the  resemblance  of  her  person, 
and  the  unlucky  circumstance  of  her  being  found  talking  with 
the  youth,  brother  of  the  girl  in  question  :  so  that  at  last  he 
determined  to  have  an  interview  with  a  friend  of  his,  who  be- 
longed to  the  police,  and  secretly  to  take  all  the  steps  for  which 
the  little  light  afforded  him  by  the  circumstances  gave  room. 

He  took  his  way,  then,  to  the  office  of  the  police,  and  seated 
beside  his  friend,  exposed  to  him  what  had  occurred,  succinctly, 
but  still  in  detail.  When  the  officer  had  heard  the  narration  he 
replied : 

—  My  friend,  I  am  disposed  to  gratify  you  in  this  and  in 
every  other  thing  to  which  you  may  call  my  attention  ;  but  I 
must  tell  you  that  the  indications  are  obscure,  the  place  dark, 
and  the  performers  are  so  shadowy  as  to  be  as  good  as  invisible. 
The  chief,  and  the  innumerable  employes  of  the  branch  are,  all 
of  us  together,  incapable  of  penetrating  the  mysteries  of  this 
canaille ;  they  have  spies,  agents,  commissions,  protection,  means, 
and  resources,  which  escape  justice  ;  nevertheless,  that  you  may 
see  I  omit  no  resort,  I  will  pass  to  the  table  of  the  chief,  and 
obtain  an  authorization  to  investigate  the  matter  in  secret.  The 
means  which  presents  itself  to  my  mind  as  the  most  obvious 
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is,  to  summon  the  agents  who  were  on  duty  last  night  at  this 
ball,  and  see  if  they  noticed  any  thing  at  the  exit  of  the  edifice. 

They  were  not  long  in  getting  the  information  wanted  ;  so 
that  at  half-past  twelve,  or  at  one  o'clock  at  noon,  there  were 
present  in  the  office  four  of  the  policemen  who,  on  the  preceding 
night,  had  in  their  charge  the  preservation  of  order  in  that 
place.  From  their  depositions  something  might  be  collected, 
since  one  said :  that  in  the  confusion  which  reigned  in  the  mo- 
ment of  alarm,  he  certainly  did  see  a  young  lady,  dressed  as  a 
Sister  of  Charity,  going  out  fainting  in  the  arms  of  four  men, 
who  applied  a  little  box.  of  essences  no  doubt,  to  the  nostrils  ; 
and  that  they  put  her  in  a  carriage  ;  but  that  fifty  cases  of  the 
same  nature  having  occurred,  that  passed  confounded  with  the 
uproar  that  prevailed. 

In  this  direction  Charles  remained  persuaded  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  acquire  any  light :  there  came  to  his  mind  the 
names  of  Hector,  of  his  friend,  of  the  girl,  primordial  object  of 
the  crime ;  but  how  was  he  going  to  discover  what  he  knew  but 
by  half?  He  returned  to  his  house,  sad,  and  set  himself  to  write 
an  article  for  the  periodical  of  which  he  was  collaborateur,  in 
another  name  from  that  by  which  he  lived  in  the  magnificence 
which  we  have  seen. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  descend  to  a  question  which  pre- 
sents itself  involuntarily  to  our  pen.  Charles  was  one  of  those 
numerous  victims  speculated  upon  by  those  who  have  fortune, 
who  are  either  venal  flatterers  or  live  at  the  cost  of  what  others 
think. 

There  is  in  France,  in  Spain,  in  England,  in  Italy,  in  Ger- 
many, in  the  United  States,  in  all  the  world  where  types  are 
known,  a  class  of  writers  whom  we  will  call  Devourers,  who, 
having  made  a  name,  some  worthily,  others  by  trickery,  avail 
themselves  of  their  renown,  of  this  idol  of  Egotism,  to  exploit* 

*  Although  this  word  is  not  to  be  found  in  "Webster,  I  have  ventured 
to  make  use  of  it,  adopting  it  from  the  French,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I 
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the  talents  of  their  fellow-creatures,  who.  miserable,  without- 
means,  modest,  timid,  or  dying  of  want  through  the  injustice  of 
society,  sell  them  their  conceptions  for  some  few  centimes,  that 
they  may  publish  them  in  their  own  name,  the  prestige  of  which 
fills  the  pockets  of  the  false  authors,  although  the  writing  may  be 
mere  silliness,  and  leave  always  the  real  writers  in  obscurity,  in 
misery,  in  dependence.  To  this  unhappy  class  of  hos  ego  vcrsi- 
culos  fed  tulit  alter  honorcs — and  which  I  would  amend  for 
greater  correctness  in  sense,  although  I  mutilated  the  verse,  by 
changing  honorcs  into  dobloncs* — well,  to  this  ill-treated  cate- 
gory belongs  Charles,  who  works  incessantly  for  one  hundred 
francs  a  month,  and  has  then  to  say  to  the  buyer  of  his  compo- 
sitions :  Many  thanks.  God  croicn  you  with  dollars,  you  are 
an  angel,  I  am  your  obedient  servant,  and  if  you  abate  me  a 
couple  of  dollars.  I  am  your  slave,  not  only  by  name,  but  icorse 
off  than  those  of  Congo  in  a  sugar-house  under  an  Irish  over- 
seer. 

Some  will  think  what  we  say  a  paradox ;  but  let  them  cast  a 
glance  at  these  monopolists  of  human  heads,  and  see  whether  it 
is  hyperbole  or  solid  truth. 

Returning  to  Charles  :  the  poor  fellow  sat  down  on  his  tea- 
chest  turned  upside  down,  and  took  up  his  pen  :  let  him  write  ! 

Far  from  him,  at  the  same  hour,  were  happening  things  wor- 
thy of  being  mentioned. 

After  the  animated  and  mysterious  conference  of  Hector 
and  Rosamunda,  and  which  terminated  in  a  rupture  to  whose 
reconciliation  the  nephew  of  la  Joyeuse  made  a  great  show  of 
wishing  to  contribute,  but  without  result,  the  two  young  men 
had  the  following  dialogue,  and  the  fair  enchantress  another 

know  of  no  other  word,  nor  even  circumlocution,  which  accurately  expresses 
the  idea,  viz.  :    the  crime  of  speculating  upon,  turning  to  our  own  account, 
'ay  a  profit  for  ourselves  out  of  the  labor,  industry,  skill,  talent,  or  genius 
of  a  fellow-creature,  who  from  his  inferior  strength,  experience,  cunning  or  other 
cii-cmnstances,  is  liable  thiis  to  become  our  prey. — H.  E. 
*  Doubloons. 
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with  la  Vivienne]  but  as  historians  we  must  relate  first  that  of 
the  young  men : 

—  Goodness  !  Hector,  do  you  take  the  sky  with  your  teeth, 
as  the  Spaniards  say ;  what  consequence  is  the  pertinacious  re- 
sistance of  Rosamunda  to  you  ? 

—  What,  what  consequence  is  it  to  me  ? 

—  Certainly :  you  must  not  care  about  it.     My  aunt  is  al- 
ready very  old,  and  every  thing  appears  to  her  contrary  to  what 
it  is  in  reality  ;  the  only  means  I  find  is,  that  you  should   re- 
move  from  here.     Your  sister  is  very  pretty  ;   she  has  many 
adorers.     I  have  not  told  it  to  you  till  now,   because  I  believed 
you  knew  it,  and  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it,  on  account  of 
her  youth   and   the  house  where  she  is  living ;  but  the  moment 
has  come  for  showing  you  my  sentiments.    It  will  surprise  you ; 
but  better  late  than  never.    I  love  Rosamunda,  and  am  prepared 
to  do  every  thing  to  obtain  her  hand. 

—  You  love  Rosamunda  ! 

The  countenance  of  the  adoptive  son  of  Schmidt  was  worthy 
of  being  drawn  when  he  put  this  question. 

Those  who  study  themselves,  those  who  never  lose  sight  of 
the  nosce  tc  ir>sum  of  the  philosopher,  know  that  there  are  mo- 
ments in  the  existence  of  man,  in  which  suddenly,  without 
knowing  why,  in  a  portentous  manner,  there  rush  into  the 
mind  all  the  days  of  one's  life,  all  the  circumstances,  all  the 
thoughts,  even  to  a  glance,  which,  perhaps,  in  the  moment  of 
giving  it,  passed  unnoticed.  These  precious,  or  fatal,  instants 
decide  the  future  of  the  man ;  these  rapid  pictures  obscure  or 
illuminate  the  space  in  which  we  are  going  ;  these  seconds  pro- 
nounce peace,  or  war  eternal,  felicity  or  calamity,  life  or  death. 
This  question,  though  laconic,  inclosed  a  world  ;  this  question 
opened  his  eyes  ;  this  question  embittered  his  heart  ;  this  ques- 
tion burnt  his  soul ;  this  question  made  him  look  at  Reynaud 
with  an  indefinable  smile.  The  pale  down  of  puberty  stood  on 
end ;  the  fine  lip  drew  itself  up  on  one  side  ;  his  eyes  sparkled, 
his  bosom  heaved,  his  teeth  closed  together,  his  nostrils  dilated. 
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This  and  much  more  that  passed  in  his  interior  took  place  with 
the  celerity  with  which  a  child  falls  asleep  in  the  arms  of  its 
mother,  when  it  has  been  a  long  time  crying  for  the  breast. 
Reynaud  only  observed  a  pause,  at  the  end  of  which  Hector  re- 
peated : 

—  Then  you  love  Rosamunda  ? 

—  Ever  since  I  saw  her,  Hector,  ever  since  I  saw  her,  and  I 
believe  I  can  make  her  happy. 

—  Reynaud.  this  is  an  affair  of  you  two  ;  but  my  consent 
you  will  never  obtain. 

—  Why? 

—  Why  ....  in  fact,  what  matters  it  to  you  that  I  do  not 
consent  to  it,  if  the  girl  consents  1 

—  But  say,  why  will  you  never  consent  ? 

—  My  friend,  one  can  be  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  never- 
theless hide  from  one  we  love  certain  things. 

—  But  say  why  ? 

The  pertinacious  question  made  Hector  turn  pale ;  and  Mil- 
leyeux  having  renewed  it,  he  fixed  upon  him  his  azure  eyes, 
which  are  of  a  color  fit  only  for  one  who  knows  what  it  is  to  be 
jealous,  and  with  calm  voice  said : 

—  Do  not  be  excited,  I  am  serene  ;  but  Rosamunda  cannot, 
I  think,  be  the  spouse  of  her  brother's  companion  in  dissolution: 
let  this  suffice. 

The  youth  took  up  his  hat  to  go  out ;  but  Milleyeux  de- 
tained him  with  threatening  countenance  : 

—  Don't  go  away,  listen. 

The  adoptive  son  of  Schmidt  smiled,  shook  off  his  arm,  and 
said,  going  out : 

—  We  will  talk  presently. 

While  what  we  have  just  related  was  passing  between  the 
young  men,  there  took  place  another  dialogue  between  the 
two  ladies. 

Tearful  did  la  Joyeuse  find  Rosamunda,  seated  on  the  sofa 
of  her  cabinet,  as  Hector  had  just  gone  out. 
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—  Good  God  ! — were  her  first  words — Good  God  !  what  a 
life  you  lead,  my  daughter,  how  tormented  you  are  !  Why  are 
you  in  tears  ?  What  is  there  fresh  ?  What  change  has  hap- 
pened at  this  moment  1  I  am  trembling  at  the  recollection  of 
your  brother's  face,  as  he  went  out  just  now  !  Tell  me,  my 
daughter,  what  has  happened  ? 

Before  the  sympathetic  fair  one  replies,  we  find  ourselves 
obliged  to  give  a  few  pencillings  of  her  portrait.  The  beauty  of 
a  woman  has  always  been  the  object  of  many  writers  who  have 
studied  it  with  impartial  attention  ;  but  we,  without  pretending 
to  teach  any  one,  or  to  say  new  things,  have  made  some  observa- 
tions upon  beauty  ;  not  upon  that  of  forms  and  of  the  ensemble,  not 
upon  those  undulating  lines  of  a  graceful  figure,  of  a  chiselled  arm, 
of  a  swelling  and  white  bosom,  of  large,  ecstatic  or  frolicsome, 
black  or  azure  eyes,  of  a  velvet  shoulder,  of  a  small  and  flexible 
foot,  of  an  academic  and  bewitching  hand,  of  a  small  mouth  of 
cinnabar  of  seductive  play,  of  a  face  of  Madonna,  or  of  Diana, 
or  of  Venus,  or  of  the  Graces  ;  but  upon  the  expression  of  the 
countenance,  of  the  eyes,  of  the  mouth,  of  the  foot,  of  the  hands, 
of  the  ensemble,  which,  in  our  weak  understanding,  forms  the  true 
finished,  perfect,  artistic,  and  sublime  beauty ;  which  throws  the 
artist  into  ecstasies,  carries  away  the  philosopher,  maddens  the 
gallant,  deifies  the  beardless  lover,  consumes  the  libertine, 
burns  the  epicure,  quickens  the  beating  of  the  noble  heart  of 
the  honorable  man,  and  makes  the  ignorant,  the  rude,  the  gross 
exclaim,  What  a  face  !  what  expression  !  what  play  of  the  eyes, 
of  the  mouth  !  what  a  physiognomy  !  what  a  figure  !  what  agree- 
ableness  !  On  treating  of  beauty,  one  ought  to  say  beforehand 
that  one  does  not  speak  of  the  relative,  of  that  which  every  one 
forms  for  himself,  or  has  a  taste  for,  or  says  is  the  best ;  the 
question  is  of  the  true,  the  artistic,  drawn  from  all  schools 
until  now  famous  for  their  delicate  pencil  or  chisel.  Of  so  lit- 
tle value  is  isolated  beauty,  that,  for  this  very  reason,  the 
Graces  approached  closely  to  Venus  in  the  fervent  Greek  ima- 
gination, and  also  for  this  very  reason  the  Goddess  wore  a  gir- 
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die,  according  to  Homer,  and  tins  girdle  was  the  grace  ;  be- 
cause the  justice  of  the  sepulchre  of  Cletus*  is  wonderful,  but 
a  stone;  the  Venus  de  Medicis  is  prodigious,  but  without  ac- 
tion ;  the  Eve  of  Fuseli  is  enrapturing,  but  without  life.  Cer- 
tainly there  will  never  be  a  woman  who  unites  the  perfections 
of  the  oriental  school,  of  the  ideal  Italian,  of  the  Spanish,  of 
the  Greek,  of  the  Flemish  naturalness,  of  the  new  or  of  the  an- 
tique, with  so  much  perfection  by  a  great  deal  as  the  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  mentioned  ;  but  surely  we  find  in  some  a  part  of  these 
enchantments.  Let  us  divide  these  beauties  into  two  classes  : 
beauty  with  statue-like  immobility,  and  beauty  with  graceful 
movement ;  of  the  first  we  will  only  say,  that  they  deserve  a 
pedestal  in  a  museum  ;  it  is  of  the  second  that  we  are  going 
to  speak.  The  woman  who  is  truly  beautiful  is  so  at  all  hours, 
now  coming  from  her  toilet,  now  from  the  bath,  now  in  a  com- 
plete undress,  now  in  a  ball-room,  now  in  the  labors  of  her 
sex ;  tranquil  of  soul,  agitated,  lover,  spouse,  loving  bride,  or 
exasperated  friend,  innocently  playing,  or  unhappy,  suffering. 
The  meretricious  dazzles  for  a  moment,  the  truly  beautiful  woman 
shines  even  in  old  age,  leaves  always  the  impression  of  her 
brilliant  passage.  Of  all  the  epochs  of  life  of  the  beautiful 
woman,  in  none  has  she  appeared  to  us  more  sublime  than  first : 
on  rising  in  the  morning :  her  countenance  emits  life,  freshness, 
splendors  which  only  the  rising  sun  can  dispute  with  her ;  sec- 
ondly :  when  modesty,  fearful  of  being  discovered  on  hearing  a 
praise,  or  seeing  the  object  of  her  secret  loves,  forces  her  blood 
-  into  her  cheeks,  painting  them  pearly  white  carmine,  moistens 
her  eyes  or  beclouds  them,  puts  in  motion  her  delicious  bosom 
with  undulations  of  snowy  agitation;  thirdly:  when  she  has  just 
been  weeping,  either  for  sadness  or  for  joy.  In  this  act  the 
beautiful  woman  presents  herself  to  our  sight  like  the  wanton 
sea,  placid  after  the  tempest,  or  like  the  rainbow  and  the  sun  in 
the  tropical  sky,  the  latter  drying  the  tears  formed  in  the  former 

*  In  the  Vatican  at  Rome. 
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by  his  dying  rays,  his  most  lucid  being  those  he  sheds  in  his 
adieu ;  or  like  a  nosegay  of  select  flowers  after  the  rain  on  an 
early  April  morning ;  or  like  the  face  of  the  thirsty  Arabian, 
sprinkled  with  drops  of  water  which  obstinately  break  out  from 
the  abundant  fountain  in  the  oasis.  The  beautiful  woman,  after 
weeping,  eclipses  with  her  beauty  the  idea  of  Beauty. 

Thus  la  Joyeuse  found  Rosamuuda,  after  speaking  to  her  as 
we  have  seen.  The  enchanting  girl  said  nothing  in  reply  to  the 
torrent  of  questions  of  the  crafty  protectress  ;  she  remained  in 
a  sort  of  transport,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  who  was  speaking, 
drawing  towards  her  bosom  with  her  fine,  hollowed  fingers,  the 
long  flaxen  ringlets  which  made  her  sympathetic  physiognomy 
aerial.  On  seeing  her,  leaning  on  one  side  on  the  sofa,  any  one 
would  have  been  mad  for  her,  taking  her  for  the  sentiment  of 
desperation  encircling  resigned  dignity.  La  Joyeuse  again  re- 
newed her  expressive  questions,  to  which  thus  replied  the  maiden: 

—  Why  do  I  weep  ?     Oh  !  Mad.  Joyeuse,  the  reply  is  very 
simple :  I  weep  because  the  Hector  of  to-day  is  not  the  same 
being  as  he  was  when  we  came  here. 

—  How.  my  daughter  ? 

— What  you  hear.  Through  not  having  found  any  thing  to 
occupy  him,  he  has  entered  into  play,  into  amusement,  into  dis- 
sipation, the  fruits  of  which  he  reaps  at  this  moment,  while  I 
weep  for  its  results. 

—  But  how,  my  daughter  ? 

—  And  do  you  think,  that  although  I  devour  in  silence  what 
I  see,  I  do  not  perceive  it  ?     The  talent  of  Hector  has  not  found 
a  field  for  its  development,  and  the  very  exasperation  in  which 
he  lives  has  precipitated  him  into  all  excesses,  in  order  thus  to 
mollify  his  pains.     Hector  is  not  the  shadow  of  what  he  was. 

—  But,  my  daughter,  you  ought  to  know  that  in  these  cities, 
whatever  talent  you  may  have,  it  takes  much  time  and  exertion  to 
find  an  occupation.     My  nephew  has  done  whatever  was  within 
his  power,  but  in  vain.     Even  I  myself  have  spoken  to  some 
persons,  and  what  have  I   obtained?     Nothing.     Don't  think 
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I  say  this  because  I  feel  in  the  least  possible  degree  the  little 
that  I  am  doing  for  you  both,  but  to  prove  to  you  that  I  appre- 
ciate at  its  just  value  the  misfortune  of  dear  Hector.  Oh  !  if 
Joyeuse  was  alive  ;  if  my  dear  husband,  that  was  so  anxious  to 
have  children,  were  in  this  world,  certain  and  very  confident  I 
am  that  many  hours  would  not  transpire  without  your  being 
happy.  But  what  can  a  weak  woman  do  ? 

She  made  a  pause  in  which  she  thought  much,  and  continued  : 

—  I  feel  it  at  heart,  my  daughter.  I  feel  it  as  you  do ;  I  al- 
ways return  to  my  story — what  can  a  weak  woman  do?     Don't 
think,  daughter  of  my  soul,  that  I  am  ignorant  of  the  life  led 
by  your  brother  and  iny  nephew,  nor  the  risks  they  run,  nor  the 
bitterness  which  one  sheds,  if  not  the  two,  over  your  heart — 
these  words  were  spoken  mildly  and  slowly — but,  my  daughter, 
I  find  no  way  out  of  the  situation  of  your  brother  but  time. 
As  little  am  I  ignorant  of  other  things,  about  which  I  am  silent, 
for  you  are  very  innocent.     Besides,  my  daughter,  let  it  be  said 
between  us  two,  I  see  things  coming  from  afar.     Why  may  not 
every  thing  be  changed  at  once  ?     From  what  I  have  observed, 
I  venture  to  tell  you  that  Reynaud  has  his  regards  upon  you  .... 

—  Upon  me  ? 

—  Yes,  my  daughter,  upon  you.     Many  times  he  has  talked 
to  me  of  it,  and  besides,  his  assiduity  in  visiting  me,  the  shyness 
with  which  he  acts,  the  delicacy  he  manifests  towards  you,  and 
other  little  things  which  I  reserve  to  myself,  are  proof  more 
than  sufficient  that  the  boy  is  thinking,  more  seriously  than  what 
I  had  imagined,  of  you.     And  do  you  know,  my  soul,  that  it 
would  be   the  very  crowning  of  my  gladness,  if  your  beauty, 
virtue,  and  talent  had  fixed  the  head  of  this  youth.     He  will  be 
a  potentate  on  the  decease  of  his  uncle  the  Banker. 

All  that  was  said  by  Joyeuse  was  heard  by  Rosamunda  with 
a  scorn,  with  an  ironical  smile,  with  a  half-opened  mouth  that 
denoted  contempt ;  so  that,  as  soon  as  the  old  woman  finished 
her  badly  warped  phrases,  she  answered  her : 

—  Madame,  as  to  that,  you  will  do  me  a  great  pleasure,  if 
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you  speak  to  me  no  more  of  it  as  long  as  I  am  with  you :  and 
now  that  you  speak  to  me  with  so  much  frankness,  I  beg  you 
will  permit  me  not  to  receive  M.  Milleyeux  any  more.  Let  us 
speak  of  Hector,  of  his  position,  of  a  remedy  for  our  ills. 

-  The  remedy,  my  daughter,  is  difficult  for  the  present  ; 
nevertheless  there  yet  remain  to  me  relations  of  the  deceased 
Joyeuse,  at  whose  doors  I  have  not  knocked,  and  perhaps  .... 

—  Mad.  Joyeuse,  if  it  were  possible,  even  now,  to  speak  with 
some  of  those  persons  whom  you  know,  in  order  to  get  a  situa- 
tion for  my  Hector,  you  cannot  imagine  of  what  Rosamunda 
would  be  capable  for  you. 

—  Daughter,  good  will  is  not  wanting  to  me ;  but  you  are  a 
great  deal  too  much  a  child  to  know  what  men  are,  especially 
when   it  comes  to  a  woman  having  to  ask  favors  for  a  man. 
Bless  me,  St.  Genevieve  !  if  it  were  in  my  hand  .... 

—  But  think  of  some  person,  do  it  for  me,  for  me  who  will 
call  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  my  mother  and  his. 

—  Here  is  the  difficulty,  daughter  of  my  soul,  here  is  the 
difficulty,  of  remembering   any  person  who  is  influential  and 
Christian  ....   Let  me  think  .... 

Both  were  silent.  In  this  interval  of  silence  the  maiden 
had  all  her  soul  in  her  eyes ;  the  old  woman,  with  the  forefinger 
on  the  point  of  her  nose,  made  gestures,  at  one  time  of  approba- 
tion, and  then  the  eyes  of  Rosamunda  shone  with  hope ;  at  an- 
other of  negation,  and  the  maiden  bowed  her  head.  Finally, 
at  the  end  of  some  minutes,  the  countenance  of  La  Joyeuse  be- 
came animated,  she  slightly  tapped  the  girl  on  the  shoulder, 
looked  round  on  all  sides,  and  with  the  softest  possible  voice 
said : 

—  If  it  is  not  an  inspiration  from  the  Lord,  you  must  thank 
St.  Roch.    Listen  :  My  deceased  husband  had  an  intimate  friend, 
a  great  Lord,  to  whom,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  he  recommended 
me  as  a  person  having  all  his  confidence.   This  gentleman  has  been 
absent  eight  years  from  Paris/ in  a  commission  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  a  fortnight  ago  returned.     His  first  duty  was  to  send 
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me  a  very  polite  note,  in  which  he  reminds  me  of  the  promise  made 
to  the  departed.  I  have  never  made  use  of  him,  and  I  believe 
if  I  do  so  I  shall  be  happy  in  my  trial ;  but  for  this  it  is  neces- 
sary we  should  keep  silence,  because  if  we  do  not  obtain  what 
you  desire,  to  speak  would  be  to  make  him  conceive  hopes  which 
would  afterwards  be  turned  to  bitterness. 

—  You  are  much  in  the  right,  Mad.  Joyeuse,  you  are  very 
much  in  the  right. 

—  How  fortunate  you  are,  my  daughter  !  Look  now,  it  is 
eight  years  ago,  and  the  Count  has  never  come  into  my  mind ; 
you  must  needs  be  an  -angel.     Good !  silence,  then,  and  hands 
to  the  work. 

—  Oh  !  how  kind  you  are  ! 

—  Don't  speak  of  that,  my  daughter,  till  we  see  the  result. 
What  time  is  it  ? 

The  fair  one  went  to  look  at  the  clock. 

—  It  is  not  yet  two. 

—  It  would  be  better  to  leave  it  till  to-morrow  morning,  be- 
cause this  hour  is  not  suitable  for  calling  on  this  class  of  person- 
ages at  their  houses  ;  .  .   .  .  but  no,  I  will  write  to  him.     Come, 
my  daughter,  come  to  my  closet,  for  perhaps  this  very  day  we 
shall  receive  an  answer,  or  at  least  hopes. 

On  going  out,  they  ran  against  Reynaud,  who,  changed  in 
his  countenance,  asked  his  aunt  and  the  enchanting  girl  to  hear 
him  for  some  instants.  Surprise  and  confusion  great  were  these 
for  la  Vivienne ;  but  what  could  she  do  1  She  was  dexterous 
in  intrigues. 

The  conference  was  not  long,  because  as  Milleyeux  began  to 
narrate  what  had  happened  to  him  with  Hector,  Rosamunda  shut 
his  mouth,  saying : 

—  You  would  do  me  a  great  favor  if  you  would  suspend  your 
conversation,  and  not  again  mention  any  thing  upon  the  subject. 

Then  she  made  a  graceful  courtesy  and  went  away. 
Vivienne  and  Reynaud  remained  a  long  time  looking  at  each 
other  as  though  amazed.     As  soon  as  the  nephew  was  sure  no 
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one  heard  him,  he  said,  with  a  culprit's  face,  to  the  corpulent 
aunt : 

—  Joyeuse,  do  you  think  to  win  her  from  me  ?     This  very 
day  every  thing  shall  be  arranged. 

—  You  are  mad,  Reynaud,  you  are  losing  your  wits  ;  it  is  he 
who  is  winning  her  from  you.     Half  an  hour  ago  I  was  talking 
with  the  girl,  which  I  did  on  purpose  to  see  what  had  resulted 
from  her  conference  with  him,  and  it  caused  me  wonder  to  see 
her  change. 

—  Well !  it  will  be  as  you  please ;  but  your  life  is  at  stake. 
A  rude  movement  was  the  last  salute  of  the  nephew,  and  he 

went  out  precipitately.  La  Joyeuse  smiled  as  soon  as  Mille- 
yeux  turned  his  back,  and  went  away  to  her  cabinet,  where 
she  found  Rosamunda,  flushed  with  shame,  and  weeping. 

—  It  is  evident,  my  daughter,  this  takes  every  day  alarming 
proportions ;    Reynaud   is  become  a  wild  beast ;   jealousy  will 
make  him  commit  an  error ;  it  grieves  me  much,  but  it  is  better 
to  save  two  than  one.     T  am  going  to  write  .  . 

A  short  time  ago  we  left  Martha  in  the  villa  of  the  environs 
of  Auteuil,  more  serene  with  respect  to  the  denouement  of  her 
unfortunate  adventure,  and  the  Comte  Bleusang  commenting  on 
the  first  letter  written  him  by  la  Joyeuse  at  half-past  eleven 
o'clock.  Let  us  see  what  happened  to  them  while  that  was  passing 
which  we  have  seen  at  the  house  of  Rosamunda. 

Finding  ourselves  in  winter,  it  is  nothing  strange  that  from 
one  moment  to  the  other  the  atmosphere  should  change  its  as- 
pect, and  detain  people  who  are  fully  disposed  to  make  the  best 
of  their  way.  The  Count  wrote  a  note  while  Martha  fortified 
herself ;  he  came  up  then  to  console  her,  had  the  carriage  got 
ready,  and  prepared  himself  to  set  out  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  heavens,  which  intervene  in  every  thing — 
although  the  atheists  deny  its  providential  influence — opened 
the  clouds,  and  sent  down  upon  the  earth  a  quantity  of  water  so 
prodigious,  that  it  appeared  imprudent,  not  only  to  the  Count 
but  also  to  the  country-girl,  to  go  out  in  the  midst  of  that  de- 
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luge,  to  expose  perhaps  their  existence  in  the  communal  roads, 
which  are  horrible  at  this  season,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
beautiful  capital  of  France.  This  impediment  did  not  much 
mortify  Martha,  since  besides  the  advantage  of  entering  Paris 
by  night,  it  gave  her  time  to  study  the  place,  and  make  in  her 
mind  some  observations  about  the  Seigneur,  who,  amiable  in 
the  highest  degree  with  her,  entertained  her  with  agreeable 
conversation,  which  made  her  suspect  that  a  father  was  not  ca- 
pable of  forgetting  so  soon  the  frailties  of  a  son,  and  remaining 
serene  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  She  was  accustomed  to 
the  conduct  of  the  great,  and  it  made  no  very  surprising  impres- 
sion on  her  to  see  the  noble  changed  so  soon ;  but  nevertheless 
a  suspicion  is  very  often  motive  enough  to  make  us  change  our 
determination,  however  strong  and  resolute  may  be  that  which 
we  have  taken.  At  the  time  she  first  found  herself  here,  all 
was  silence,  horror,  obscurity,  mystery,  and  since  the  arrival  of 
the  generous  father  of  the  tete  sans  cervclle,  as  though  by  incan- 
tation, there  had  sprung  forth  servants,  lackeys  and  people. 
This  and  other  things  made  her  think  in  more  ways  than  the 
directions  taken  by  the  weather-coc'k  of  the  adjoining  villa  at 
the  impulse  of  the  wind. 

With  her  head  out  of  the  window,  at  a  moment  in  which  she 
remained  free,  she  was  making  her  reflections,  when  she  saw  a 
carriage  coming  at  full  gallop.  It  was  a  few  minutes  after 
four. 

The  voice  of  the  person  who  entered  was  not  unknown  to 
the  country -girl,  and  the  room  in  which  she  was  enabled  her  to 
hear  the  following  : 

—  What  is  there  new  ?    I  did  not  think  your  mistress  would 
send  you  so  soon. 

—  Monsieur  le  Conite  .... 

—  Hist !  .  .  .  .  Hist !  .  .  .  .  don't  speak  so  loud. 

—  Then,  Monsieur,  I  come  to  bring  you  this  letter. 

—  Give  it  me. 

—  Madame  wishes  for  an  immediate  answer. 
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—  Lower  your  voice,  I  have  friends  in  the  next  room.     Let 
me  read 

Nothing  had  escaped  the  country-girl.     She  looked  through 
the  keyhole,  but  saw  nothing.     She  redoubled  her  attention. 
The  noble  finished  reading  and  said  to  the  messenger  : 

—  Tell  her  that  it  is  well,  and  that  to-morrow  I  expect  her 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening :   no,  wait,  I  will  go  and  answer 
her. 

Half  an  hour  had  flown,  for  some,  and  for  Martha  had 
passed  over  her  head  like  a  leaden  cylinder,  when  she  and  the 
gentleman  ascended  the  carriage  and  went  their  way  to  Paris. 

The  sky  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  was  cloudy,  and 
though  certainly  the  rain  had  ceased,  none  the  less  did  the 
thick  dark  clouds  gather  together  towards  the  east,  leaping  up- 
on one  another  in  a  rapid  and  threatening  manner  :  the  fog  was 
so  dense  at  that  time  that  the  public  lamps  served  as  light- 
houses to  the  travellers  in  the  streets,  as  the  beacons  the 
sailor  in  a  black  tempestuous  storm. 

In  the  rue  St.  Martin — spot  that  our  readers  are  already 
acquainted  with — Charles  was  writing,  a  dirty  lamp  smoking 
almost  in  his  nostrils.  At  seven  o'clock  some  knocks  were 
heard  on  the  door  of  the  garret :  he  turned  aside  on  the  tea- 
chest,  which  served  as  his  easy-chair,  and  said : 

—  Come  in. 

The  person  who  presented  herself  to  his  view  was  Martha. 

—  Oh  !  Martha,  sister  ! 

—  Dear  Charles  ! 

The  embrace  was  affectionate.  We  will  tell  nothing  of 
vhat  they  said,  we  will  only  cause  it  to  be  observed  that  the 
young  man  took  his  pen,  wrote  a  note,  sealed  it,  went  down 
stairs,  and  set  out  in  the  fiacre  in  which  the  young  woman 
had  come. 

Almost  simultaneously,  two  letters  were  received  in  the 
house  of  la  Joyeuse  ;  one  directed  to  her,  the  other  ^to  Rosa- 
munda.  The  two  were  alone,  talking  of  their  plans  respecting 
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Hector,  when  Genevieve  delivered  the  protectress  the  following 
note,  which  she  read  first  herself : 

DEAR  MADAME  : 

I  am  ready  to  receive  to-morrow  your  acceptable  visit,  and  that  of  this 
young  lady — for  whose  brother  you  are  so  much  concerned — in  the  Villa  of 
Auteuil,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  as  you  indicate  to  me,  and  I  will  do  as 
you  wish.  It  must  not  be  astonishing  to  you  if  I  name  this  time,  since  you 
know  I  desire  to  serve  you. 

I  am  sincerely  your  friend, 


Rosaniunda  had  consulted  the  eyes  of  Madame  Joyeuse, 
while  she  was  reading,  with  all  the  anxiety  of  which  her  angel- 
soul  was  capable  ;  but  until  she  had  done,  nothing  was  discover- 
able in  those  statue-like  features.  When  she  had  finished,  her 
countenance  radiant  with  pleasure,  la  Joyeuse  handed  the  note 
to  the  maiden,  saying  : 

—  See,  my  daughter,  you  need  not  distress  yourself. 

The  innocent  girl  read  it,  and  her  eyes  were  wet  with  grati- 
tude. They  had  hardly  had  time,  the  one  to  cheer  up  her 
bosom,  and  the  other  to  propose  to  her  the  mode  of  visiting 
the  Seigneur,  when  Genevieve  entered  again  with  another  letter 
for  Ros'amunda.  It  ran  thus  : 

DEAR  FRIEND: 

Your  poor  Martha  desires  to  see  you  in  St.  Elizabeth  to-morrow.  My 
life  depends  on  this  interview.  Fix  me  the  hour  and  answer  me  by  the 
bearer.  Your  unhappy  friend, 

7  o'clock  at  night  MARTHA  BONHOMME. 

The  fair  girl  turned  pale,  and  placing  the  paper  in  the 
hands  of  her  protectress,  said  : 

—  One  good,  and  another  ill ;   but  if  Hector  procures  an 
occupation  he  will  not  abandon  this  poor  friend. 

La  Joyeuse  read,  pretended  to  be  affected,  sighed,  dried  her 
eyes,  and  said  : 
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—  Answer,  my  daughter,  your  poor  friend,  that  to-morrow 
at  three  o'clock  P.  M.  you  will  be  at  St.  Elizabeth,  whither  we 
will  go  to  ask  God  to  grant  us  what  we  desire,  and  we  will  aid 
in  a  worthy  manner  this  unhappy  creature.* 

*  One  of  the  most  august  practices  of  the  Romish  church,  most  conform- 
able to  the  continual  necessities  of  the  Christian,  is  to  keep  open  the  doora 
of  the  churches  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  The  unhappy,  who  stifles  his  sobs 
in  these  streets,  in  order  not  to  serve  as  a  laughing-stock  to  his  fellows,  has 
here  one  who  listens  to  him  with  benign  countenance,  and  incessantly  re- 
peats, in  the  silence  of  his  Holy  House :  Venite  ad  me  omnes  qui  laboratis  et 
onerati  estis,  et  ego  reficiam  vos. 


CHAPTEE    XIII. 

IN  few  epochs,  or  in  none,  to  say  the  truth,  does  history  present 
deeds  so  anomalous  as  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  seems  as 
though  the  genius  of  man  had  just  sprung  from  chaos,  and  that 
sometimes  he  saw  clearly,  and  at  others,  obfuscated  with  so 
much  light,  he  wandered,  stumbled,  and  knocked  himself 
against  the  shapeless  vacuum  in  which  he  was  swimming. 
Demagogism,  political,  religious,  scientific,  and  inventive,  has 
possessed  itself  of  all  the  peoples.  Wickedness  the  most 
refined  flaps  its  wings  with  terrifying  rapidity  on  .the  summits 
of  palaces,  of  cottages,  of  the  churches,  of  the  public  offices, 
of  the  Athenaeums,  of  the  dwellings  of  the  ignorant,  of  the 
workshops  of  the  proletarians.  Will  men  ever  know  all  the 
enormities  committed  in  the  circuit  of  the  world  for  want  of 
veritable  religion  and  analogous  education  ?  Impossible.  All 
the  peoples  as  such,  have  fearful  blots  which  obscure  the  light 
of  the  pages  of  their  history ;  all  the  sciences  reckon  monstrous 
systems  ;  all  faiths  present  weak  sides,  some  more  shocking, 
some  less  ;  all  the  branches  that  man  can  cultivate  are  empoi- 
soned ;  but  that  which  is  of  all  the  most  neglected,  is  public 
and  private  morals.  Why  do  not  the  boasted  demagogues  of 
liberty,  of  the  independence  of  man,  of  philanthropy,  declaim 
on  behalf  of  this  science,  Alpha  and  Omega  of  social  existence? 
Why,  instead  of  deluding  the  poor  people  with  pompous  words, 
void  of /  sense,  since  they  have  no  other  than  that  of  their  ego- 
tism, of  thirst  for  money,  of  the  want  of  employmeut,  of  ainbi- 
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tion  to  command,  of  falsity,  do  they  not  preach  holy,  pure,  evan- 
gelical morality  ? 

We  have  said  that  in  few  epochs  have  been  seen  such  anoma- 
lies as  those  presented  by  our  age,  which  are  as  far  from  form- 
ing the  liberty  of  the  people  and  their  happiness,  as  they  are 
near  to  burying  them  in  total  moral  destruction.  Just  so  far 
as  man  departs  from  God  he  approaches  his  own  perdition. 
This  maxim  is  certain  :  let  us  consider  it. 

Religion,  or  morals,  ought  to  be  the  first  foundation  of  civil 
society.  This  is  often  said,  but  seldom  considered.  The  globe 
which  we  inhabit  had  just  sprung  from  the  immensity  of 
chaos,  reeling  under  the  impulse  of  the  breath  of  God,  when 
with  his  Divine  hands  he  prepared  society  from  clay — to  denote 
its  vileness — forming  its  body  of  matter  ;  then  he  breathed  into 
His  work  the  breath  of  life,  and  sketched  the  natural  law  in  the 
mysteries  of  its  existence.  From  that  moment  man  was  priest, 
and  the  priest  semi-divine  man.  The  harmony  of  this  society 
being  destroyed  by  want  of  morality  in  its  members,  it  was  di- 
vided, and  even  he  who,  with  the  sign  on  his  forehead,  fled  a 
wanderer  and  vagabond,  truth  being  obscured  hi  his  mind  by 
the  darkness  of  ignorance — immediate  consequence  of  crime — 
even  he  recognized  a  Supreme  Being,  who  had  chastised  in  him 
the  first  crime  which  stained  the  earth  with  the  blood  of  His 
privileged  work.  Then  commenced  the  different  peoples  of  the 
accursed  race,  and  here  theogonies  took  their  origin.  With 
these,  or  with  the  gross  religion  of  the  senses,  all  societies  have 
begun.  Afterward  follows  the  world  enveloped  in  the  dense 
cloud  of  ignorance,  and,  like  phantasmagorical  shadows,  there 
hovered  over  the  immense  horizon  of  the  universe,  certain  spec- 
tres which  took  names  of  reprobation  without  ceasing  to  be 
morality  and  religion,  or  their  shadows,  and  which  appear  as  the 
foundations  of  the  society,  which  wanders  on  the  chaos  of  igno- 
rant and  unknown  obscurity.  Generations  ante  and  post-dilu- 
vian plunged  in  the  grossest  idolatry,  and  of  which  we  know  not 
the  laws.  Parthians,  Medes,  Persians,  Chinese,  Babylonians, 
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Egyptians,  Greeks.  Carthaginians,  Romans,  with  their  Zoroasters, 
Confucius,  Solons.  and  other  legislators,  present  the  same  pic- 
ture ;  societies  which  begin,  progress,  arrive  at  their  apogee, 
and  are  buried  in  annihilation,  notwithstanding  all  laid  their 
foundations  on  morality  and  religion :  and  if  they  disappear,  it 
is  because  their  faith  is  a  mixture  of  light  and  darkness,  of  gold 
and  mud,  of  rock  and  clay,  of  truth  and  falsehood,  of  reason  and 
passion,  of  intelligence  and  animalism  ;  but  what  is  certain  is.  that 
all  were  extolling  morals,  even  while  causing  the  most  nauseating 
immorality  to  be  worshipped.  Solon  makes  a  canon  of  the  dis- 
honesty of  his  prostitute  Venus.  Who  would  believe  that  a 
sage  like  him  in  other  matters  would  have  committed  so  gross 
an  error?  This  proves  that  without  revelation  there  is  no  light; 
without  light  all  is  darkness ;  darkness  presents  a  horrid  chaos ; 
in  chaos  the  stars  roll  in  vicious  lines,  and  threaten  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  wonders  of  God,  of  Order  and  Light.  And  what  may 
not  be  said  of  the  philosophers  of  the  end  of  the  past  and  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  ?  These  denied,  and  deny,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  wise  and  providential  God.  This  anomaly  is  so  much 
the  more  irritating  as  it  is  less  expected,  since  what  the  Book  of 
Light  has  taught  us.  And  what  may  not  be  said  of  what  is 
practised  in  our  times  1  Will  the  defenders  of  the  lights,  or 
locofoco-matches,o£t\ie  age,  object  that  in  the  midst  of  the  athe- 
ism, indifferentism,  and  general  overthrow  which  pass  under  our 
eyes,  there  is  not  so  much  immorality  as  previously,  since  crimes 
and  pictures  of  idolatry  are  not  seen  to  be  worshipped  in  tem- 
ples, as  formerly  1  Oh !  human  misery !  Besides,  it  is  not 
certain  that  in  our  age  wickednesses  are  not  worshipped, 
since  in  the  French  Revolution  in  '94  there  was  worshipped  as 
Goddess  of  Reason  a  public  prostitute  in  a  Christian  temple,* 

*  The  National  Convention  was  invited  to  be  present  at  Notre  Dame, 
by  the  Commune  of  Paris,  in  1794,  to  sing  the  Hymn  of  Reason.  The  God- 
dess of  the  poor  Human  Keason  of  that  day  was  represented  by  a  beautiful 
woman  with  naked  breast  and  arms,  <fec.,  <tc. 
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and  we  see  in  secretness  altars  raised  to  all  the  vices.  Those 
had  an  excuse,  because  they  believed  they  were  doing  well, 
the  proof  of  which  is  their  ostentation  in  temples  and 
altars  ;  but  in  our  days  they  know  it  is  evil,  when  they  erect 
altars  to  vice  and  dissolution  in  obscurity,  in  mystery,  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  secrecy.  And  besides,  what  but  abomi- 
nable fanes  are  these  houses  of  thieves,  where  robbery  is  taught, 
with  manikins  and  similar  apparatus,  as  industry  worthy  of 
Cacus* — homage  fit  for  Mercury  ?  What  else  they  are  but  ne- 
farious altars  of  the  dissolute  Venus,  these  cloaca  so  numerous 
where  men  wallow  in  impurities  ?  What  else  are  these  dens 
where  lives  and  fortunes  are  sacrificed  to  the  Goddess  of  For- 
tune ?  What  else  than  abominable  altars  are  these  taverns 
where  the  reason  of  man  is  sacrificed  to  the  devil,  amid  the 
chinking  of  glasses  and  bottles  and  the  fumes  of  wine  ?  What 
else  than  temples  of  idolators  are  the  mysterious  houses  of  the 
usurers,  where  gold  is  watered  with  the  blood  of  the  necessitous 
to  wash  it  from  the  rustiness  which  it  engenders  in  its  coffers  by 
force  of  not  seeing  the  light?  What  but  pagodas  are  the  as- 
semblies of  certain  sorts  of  people,  young  or  not  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  which  traffic  is  carried  on  in  the  honor,  the  virtue,  the 
peace  of  the  innocent  ?  What  other  name  can  be  given  to  the 
society  of  slanderers,  detractors,  and  villains  which  forge  the 
misery  of  others  behind  the  backs  of  their  victims  ?  What  but 
temples  of  malediction  are  those  conciliabules  where,  under  pre- 
text of  Liberty  of  the  peoples,  is  immolated  to  egotism,  to  am- 
bition, to  sinister  aims,  the  well-being  of  the  human  race  1 
What  but  nefarious  houses  are  these  dwellings  where  reside 
women-hawks,  who  waddle  into  every  corner  of  populous  cities 
to  pounce  upon  the  innocent  incautious  little  birds  ?  What  but 
places  of  abomination  are  these  assemblies  of  men,  or  monsters, 
and  women,  or  vipers,  who  traffic  in  the  virtuous  ignorance  of 
some,  in  the  tranquil  peace  of  others  1  And  will  the  panegyr- 

*  A  famous  robber  of  Lalium,  slain  by  Hercules. 
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ists  of  the  century  say  that  we  have  no  unclean  temples  and 
deities  ?  And  will  those  who  govern  add  that  they  punish  irre- 
ligion  or  immorality  1  What  is  it  that  such  fathers  of  the  coun- 
try punish  with  the  struggles  of  death  1  Ah  !  deplorable  con- 
stitution of  human  things  !  Those  whom  they  punish  are  those 
who  wish  to  overthrow  them  from  their  station,  those  who  wish 
to  play  their  parts,  those  who  undermine  their  seats  ;  but  those 
who  annihilate  morality,  those  who  furnish  food  to  their  appe- 
tites, those  who  play  with  the  honor,  with  the  virtue,  with  the 
peace,  with  the  domestic  felicity  of  others,  they  leave  un- 
bridled, or  pretend  not  to  see  them,  or  threaten  them  in  public 
in  order  to  tell  them  in  secret  that  they  may  continue  their 
glorious  works  without  concern,  that  they  will  connive  at  them. 
And  what  is  the  clergy  doing  to  banish  from  their  lands  these 
divinities,  these  pantheons  of  human  passions  and  vices  ?  The 
clergy  !  Oh  !  the  clergy,  in  general,  do  as  Aaron  did,  who,  in 
order  not  to  offend  the  magnates,  and  not  to  suffer  prejudice  in 
his  sacred  interests,  worshipped  or  permitted  to  be  worshipped 
the  golden  calf,  through  the  ignorance  in  which  the  people  are, 
and  in  which  they  have  plunged  them.  And  what  are  the  philan- 
thropic rationalists  doing,  the  boasted  demagogues  of  party  ? 
What  are  they  doing  to  remove  far  from  the  nations — where 
they  wish  to  exercise  their  mission  of  mandataries — these  idols 
and  their  altars  ?  What  are  they  doing  ?  Why  !  they  raise  in 
the  secrets  of  their  hearts,  altars  where  only  is  worshipped  their 
Ego,  who  is  satisfied  only  with  the  blood  of  the  multitude,  with 
the  last  breath  of  the  poor,  with  the  blood  of  the  noble  people, 
who  believe  their  fables,  as  the  idolater  believes  those  of  his 
lying  priests.  And  are  there  not  pantheons  more  heathenish 
than  those  of  Agrippa  in  our  epoch?  See  if  there  are  not! 
One  who  from  a  corner  looks  at  men  as  they  arc,  and  their  mys- 
terious deities,  sees  horrors.  These  abominable  altars  are  not 
seen  by  the  rich,  nor  by  one  who  is  infatuated  with  the  fumes  of 
honors,  nor  by  one  intoxicated  with  ambition,  nor  by  one  who 
burns  with  the  fire  of  sensualism,  nor  by  one  who  hugs  his 
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money-bags,  nor  by  one  who  stands  tip-toe  on  the  summits  of 
glory,  nor  by  one  who  is  blinded  by  egotism,  nor  by  one  who  is 
dying  of  envy,  nor  by  one  who  is  struggling  in  the  whirlwind 
of  the  world,  nor  by  one  who  lives  agitated^  by  his  disordered 
reason,  nor  by  one  who  only  enjoys  seeing  others  suffer ;  no,  not 
one  of  these,  and  others  of  the  same  sort,  sees  these  temples  ; 
this  fearful  spectacle  is  reserved  for  the  poor  observer,  whose 
obscure  life,  free  from  ambition,  permits  him  to  see  the  horrible 
panorama  which  passes  incessantly  before  his  eyes.  In  it  are 
wanting  neither  executioners,  nor  priests,  nor  augurers,  nor 
blood,  nor  divination  from  the  palpitation  of  the  bowels  of  the 
sacrifices,  nor  libations,  nor  piles,  nor  altars,  nor  ravens  and 
eagles  of  augury,  nor  wickednesses,  nor  odious  deities  to  be 
satisfied  ;  neither  suifocating  incense,  nor  perfume,  nor  dense, 
blinding  smoke,  nor  crackling  p}"res,  nor  fearful  symbols,  nor 
groans,  nor  agonies,  nor  Satanic  countenances,  nor  convulsions, 
nor  desperation,  nor  superstitious  cruelty,  nor  all  the  other  acces- 
sories offered  by  ancient  sacrifices  and  modern  pagan  immolations. 
And  are  there  not  fanes  in  the  nineteenth  century  ?  Are  there 
not  demons  to  immolate  to  1  Are  there  not  victims  ?  Have 
we  not  priests,  soothsayers,  augurers.  haruspices.  quindecimviri, 
sibyls,  cpuloncs,fctiales,flamines,  ambarvales^popfs,  and  the  in- 
numerable crowd  of  priests  of  the  heathen  worship  whose  names 
fly  from  our  pen  ?  Are  there  not  these  ?  He  who  wishes  to 
assure  himself  of  it,  let  him  come  with  us  to  a  solitary  house 
near  the  Barriere  de  Neuilly,  and  he  will  remain  completely 
persuaded  of  the  truth. 

It  is  twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  there  reigns  a  silence  as  on  a 
day  of  anguish  in  a  family  which  is  about  to  lose  its  father  ; 
steps  have  been  heard  from  time  to  time,  for  half  an  hour,  in  a 
deserted  alley  ;  for  some  time  now  every  thing  has  been  motion- 
less, when  by  the  entry  of  the  street  is  distinguishable  a  figure 
which  fluctuates  as  a  leather  bottle  bursting  with  wine,  and  di- 
rects its  uncertain  steps  to  the  only  house  which  denotes  that 
men  live  in  that  solitude,  and  which  permits  to  be  seen,  by  the 
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light  of  a  miserable  lantern,  the  following  inscription  :  "Night 
lodging-house :  Bed  for  four  sous,  and  good  company."  It 
has  already  arrived  at  the  door ;  already  it  has  knocked  with 
extravagant  blows  ;_  it  has  been  heard  ;  the  heavy  and  oily  lock 
resounds  ;  talking  is  heard  ;  we  are  about  to  know  the  newly- 
arrived  ;  but  before  we  present  ourselves,  and  hear  what  passes 
in  that  retired  place,  it  is  necessary  we  should  transfer  ourselves 
to  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  where  lives  la  Joy c use. 

Perhaps  to  some  of  our  readers,  it  will  not  be  very  agreea- 
ble that  on  treading  the  threshold  of  the  mysterious  house,  of 
the  Temple  to  which  we  have  been  conducting  him  since  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter,  we  should  leave  it  in  darkness,  and  go 
to  seek  light  in  another  place  ;  but  we  think  he  will  excuse  us, 
because  we  do  not  do  what  we  wish,  but  what  as  mere  historians 
is  our  duty,  and  the  unity  of  time  exacts  that  we  should  see 
what  is  happening  at  the  same  hour  in  the  above-mentioned 
Boulevard,  Hector  treading  also  the  threshold  of  la  Joyeuse, 
retiring  this  night,  contrary  to  his  custom,  at  twelve.  What 
could  be  the  cause  of  so  unusual  a  circumstance  ?  We  might 
give  a  hundred  replies,  drawn  from  what  Milleyeux  and  he  had 
said  during  the  evening ;  but  his  accelerated  step,  the  immobil- 
ity of  his  gaze,  which  one  who  looks  at  him  by  the  light  of  the 
lamps  in  the  street  will  take  for  dazzled,  the  depth  of  his  sighs, 
his  talking  to  himself  between  his  teeth,  his  here  and  there 
stopping,  biting  his  nails,  his  passing  his  hand  over  his  dis- 
ordered hair,  with  his  hat  in  his  left  hand,  as  if  it  were  a 
night  in  August,  the  ironical  frown  with  which  smiles  play 
on  his  delicate  lips,  and  his  abstraction  from  what  surrounds 
him,  are  explanations  more  eloquent  and  veridical  than  any 
we  could  give  to  manifest  what  he  is  suffering.  A  few  paces 
more,  and  he  will  arrive  at  the  portal  where  Rosamunda  sleeps  ; 
now  he  remembers  that  he  is  suffering  for  her,  and  sees  the 
house  :  at  its  sight  he  redoubles  his  pace,  has  his  foot  raised 
to  set  it  on  the  door-step  :  from  the  uncertain  darkness  of  the 
opposite  corner  a  man  comes  forth  with  precipitation,  calls 
him,  comes  up  to  him,  touches  him  on  the  shoulder,  saying : 
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—  Beg  your  pardon,  M.  Hector  Schmidt,  two  words  .... 
Till  then  the  youth  who  was  going  to  knock  at  the  door  had 

heard  nothing  ;  but  the  name  Schmidt,  united  to  his  own,  made 
him  give  a  start,  and  without  knowing  what  he  said  he  replied : 

—  I  also  want  to  speak  with  you,  M.  Reynaud  Milleyeux. 
Both  looked  at  each  other,  and  broke  out  together : 

—  You  are  mistaken. 

—  Beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  .... 

—  I  have  a  message  to  communicate  to  you  on  the  part  of 
Mademoiselle  Martha  Bonhomme. 

—  Of  whom  ? 

—  On  the  part  of  Mademoiselle   Martha  Bonhomme,  the 
friend  of  .... 

—  Ah  !  yes,  of  my  dear  friend  ....  Will  you  walk  up  and 
tell  me  what  dear  Martha  wants? 

—  There  are  but  two  words  to  say,  and  to  give  you  this  note. 

—  Say  on,  sir. 

—  Mademoiselle  adds  to  what  you  will  read,  that  exactly  at 
half-past  two  in  the  afternoon,  she  expects  you  in  St.  Elizabeth, 
which  she  did  not  write,  because  a  subsequent  circumstance  did 
not  permit  her  ;  but  that  nevertheless,  at  this  hour  your  presence 
in  the  place  of  the  rendezvous  is  very  important.     Good  night. 

—  Many  thanks  ;  but  .... 

—  This  is  the  note. 

—  Many  thanks. 

—  Good  night. 

—  Could  you  tell  me  if  Martha  is  in  Paris  1 

—  I  think  not.      Good  night. 

—  A  thousand  thanks,  sir,  and  good  bye. 

It  is  certain  that  reflection  is  always  incompatible  with  the 
intranquillity  of  the  soul,  so  that  it  ought  to  seem  nothing  strange 
that  Hector,  on  the  messenger  of  Martha  turning  his  back,  almost 
forgets  that  he  has  seen  and  spoken  with  him.  To  this  same 
abnormal  state  have  to  be  attributed  his  questions,  devoid  of 
interest,  since  it  must  seem  strange  that  he  did  not  interest  him- 
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self  more  in  Martha,  of  whom  be  bad  known  nothing  for  so  long 
a  time,  and  whose  existence  was  linked  by  more  than  com- 
mon ties,  and  inseparably,  from  his  future.  This  will  be  under- 
stood if  we  consult  our  soul  in  similar  moments,  in  which  the  man 
of  most  serene  mind  seized  unawares,  asks  petty  questions,  or 
does  not  open  his  lips.  So  certain  is  it  that  surprise,  whether 
precursor  of  pleasure,  or  of  terror,  or  of  pain,  is  an  obstacle  to 
reflection. 

The  youth,  adoptive  son  of  the  unhappy  Schmidt,  ascended 
the  steps  of  the  house,  lending  all  his  senses  to  that  of  hearing, 
to  ascertain  if  Rosamunda  was  still  yet  in  a  state  to  receive  him  : 
for  be  had  things  of  the  very  highest  importance — secrets,  to 
communicate  to  her  ;  but  Genevieve  told  him  that  for  two  hours 
she,  as  well  as  Madame,  had  retired  to  their  respective  dormito- 
ries. Then,  without  putting  more  questions  to  the  venal  servant, 
he  directed  himself,  with  uncertain  step,  to  his  apartment,  not 
without  being  devoured  by  the  suspicion  that  Reynaud  bad  been 
at  the  house  since  his  going  out.  To  put  questions  on  the  sub- 
ject was  superfluous  ;  the  best  thing  seemed  to  him  to  watch 
all  night,  because  he  had  arrived  at  the  state  of  distrust  in  which 
the  soul  of  man  rushes  from  his  own  shadow,  believing  it  that 
of  his  adversary. 

His  body  had  passed  an  hour  in  sleeplessness,  and  his  soul 
in  anxiety,  when  on  going  to  take  out  his  case  to  light  another 
cigar,  there  came  from  his  pocket,  falling  on  his  knees,  the  note 
which  Martha  sent  him  by  that  stranger.  He  changed  color, 
took  it,  laid  the  cigar  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  broke  the  seal, 
sighed,  and  shaking  his  head  on  both  sides,  rested  his  elbow  on 
the  table,  drew  the  lamp  nearer,  and  read  as  follows : 

BROTHER  HECTOR: 

Ever  deal-  to  your  poor  companion,  although  you  have  forgotten  her  in 
the  days  of  your  prosperity,  she,  faithful  to  the  oath  which  she  made  jointly 
with  you  to  our  common  father,  the  unhappy  M.  Si-lmiidt,  wishes  to-day  to 
give  you  a  proof  that  >h>'  knows  how  to  fulfil  what  she  promised,  and  that 
she  ever  desires  your  felicity.  Yes,  dear  Hector,  your  felicity.  Have  you 
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not  told  me  a  thousand  times,  at  the  time  of  our  acquaintance,  before  and 
behind  the  beautiful  Rosamunda,  that  she  formed  your  endearing  future,  and 
that  you  would  suffer  every  thing  bravely  and  cheerfully,  provided  that  she 
might  be  your  companion  in  this  world  ?  Then,  brother  Hector,  your  joy 
hangs  by  a  thread  of  glass :  to-morrow,  perhaps,  they  are  going  to  give  it  a  blow 
that  will  break  it  into  a  hundred  or  more  pieces.  Come  at  half-past  two  to 
St.  Elisabeth,  Rue  du  Temple,  where  I  will  tell  you  things  that  have  marvel- 
lously come  to  my  ears :  they  are  horrible ;  they  are  mysteries  of  iniquity. 
The  woman  and  the  man  that  pretend  to  be  your  protectors  are  trafficking 
with  your  lives.  Don't  fail,  brother  Hector,  don't  fail ;  he  who  writes  this 
letter,  who  is  my  foster-brother,  will  be  the  bearer :  from  the  style  you  will 
see  I  have  dictated  the  ideas  and  he  has  written  them.  Come,  and  if  I  de- 
ceive you,  never  again  remember  your  unhappy  friend, 

MARTHA. 

P.  S. — I  feel  I  don't  know  what  sinister  impression  in  my  soul  that  makes 
me  weep  for  you  ....  asd  for  thee  ....  Rosamunda!  Come,  come, 
come,  and  you  will  see  why  you  must  abandon  this  accursed  house.  Were  it 
not  better  to  eat  the  bread  which  we  kneaded  with  tears  and  drops  of  sweat 
in  the  house  of  the  good  Mad.  Baumc,  than  to  die  without  knowing  where 
Rosamunda  is,  deceived  by  those  who  give  you  a  sumptuous  living?  An- 
swer by  your  presence  at  St.  Elizabeth,  at  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon. 
It  is  an  affair  of  more  than  your  life ;  it  is  an  affair  of  the  innocent  daughter 
of  adoption  of  your  putative  father  Schmidt. 

With  his  mouth  half  open,  and  his  eyes  springing  from  their 
cavities,  the  pallid  youth  had  not  so  much  read  as  devoured  the 
contents  of  the  laconic  letter.  When  he  finished  he  closed  his 
eyes,  covered  them  with  his  left  hand,  remained  a  while  think- 
ing, arose  from  the  seat,  and  between  his  teeth  said : 

—  All  coincides  with  my  suspicions  ;  I  will  go  and  see  Mar- 
tha. 

Then  he  took  the  cigar,  applied  it  to  the  flame  of  the  lamp, 
and  began  to  smoke. 

What  charm  has  the  smoke  of  a  cigar,  for  one  who  smokes  in 
moments  of  great  pain  or  conflict,  which  he  so  much  desires  in 
such  circumstances  ?  Will  it  be,  perchance,  that  the  cloud  in 
which  he  envelopes  himself  transports  him  to  another  atmos- 
phere, taking  him  away,  as  some  one  says,  from  the  reality  which 
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touches  him  ;  or  is  it,  peradventure,  that  not  being  able  to  de- 
stroy the  cause  of  his  sufferings  instantaneously,  he  symbolizes 
with  the  destruction  of  the  tobacco  him  whom  he  would  be  de- 
lighted to  reduce  to  ashes  ?  or  that  the  compression  of  the  lungs 
necessitates  an  expansion,  and  finds  it  in  the  smoke  which  he 
swallows  in  great  mouthfuls  ?  or  can  it  by  chance  be,  that  ima- 
gination requires  an  object  to  distract  it  from  its  fixedness? 
Willit  be  one  or  all  of  thesec  auses  which  makes  one  accustomed 
to  its  use,  smoke  so  quickly  and  so  anxiously  ?  Every  one  of 
our  readers,  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  cloud  of  a  cigar, 
will  give  his  own  reply  as  to  what  he  experiences  in  these  mo- 
ments of  depression ;  and  we  will  only  say  that  Hector  has 
remained  wrapped  in  thought,  gazing  on  two  columns  of  smoke 
which  issued  from  his  nostrils,  and  which  lose  themselves  in  the 
sky,  of  his  chamber,  as  his  thoughts  in  the  regions  where  wanders 
his  soul,  rent  by  sorrow.  Let  us  leave  him. 

Oh !  if  man  continually  studied,  as  he  ought,  the  grandeur 
of  his  soul,  he  would  commit  no  action  which  could  belittle  him  ! 
In  this  moment  ours  has  transported  itself  to  the  house  adjoin- 
ing the  Barricre  de  Ncuilly.  where  we  are  left  in  darkness,  and 
the  door  of  the  house  is  shut  in  our  face,  just  as  we  were  going 
to  hear  what  was  said  by  the  personage  who  entered.  And  will 
the  materialists  say  that  we  are  not  spiritual  ?  Let  them  make 
matter  as  subtle  as  they  please,  we  warrant  they  will  never 
remove  it  from  one  point  to  another,  however  short  it  may  be, 
with  the  thousandth  part  of  the  celerity  possible  to  thought. 
Certainly  not ;  because  the  body  is  too  dense  to  liken  itself  to 
God,  whose  image  is  our  immortal  spirit :  and  though  many  are 
willing  to  imbrute  it,  as  we  are  about  to  see,  notwithstanding  it 
is  so  subtle  that  even  in  wickedness  it  makes  a  show  of  its 
intelligence. 

Ten  minutes  after,  he  whom  we  saw  cutting  capers  entered 
the  mysterious  lodging-house,  and  seated  himself  beside  a  pine- 
wood  table,  upon  which  was  burning  a  lamp,  which  so  far  from 
being  clean  or  ornamental,  was  a  musty  old  thing,  which  had 
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long  ago  seen  its  best  days.  The  room  in  which  was  the  new- 
comer, was  the  most  retired  of  that  silent  and  unclean  house. 
They  had  locked  the  door  which  looked  on  the  dark  corridor ; 
that  on  the  left  of  the  apartment  was  also  made  fast  with  three 
heavy  padlocks.  Upon  the  above-mentioned  pine  table  were 
heaped  watches,  gold  chains,  pocket-books,  rings,  India-shawls, 
pins,  and  other  valuable  articles,  which  had  evidently  belonged 
to  different  ladies.  He  who  was  seated  was  examining  these 
objects  with  serene  eyes,  as  one  who  was  accustomed  to  see  such 
pictures  daily  ;  although  his  frown  denoted  vexation,  or  a  pre-oc- 
cupation  which  made  him  think  of  something  else,  and  which  must 
have  been  most  important,  seeing  that  he  removed  with  his  hand 
the  goods  which  were  near  him,  rested  his  elbow  on  the  table, 
and  looked  a  long  time  at  a  man,  small  in  figure,  corpulent,  of 
suspicious  eye.  of  peevish  smile,  of  gypsy  beard,  who  had  one 
hand  on  the  left  hip,  and  with  the  other  held  his  cloth  cap,  upon 
which  his  view  was  fixed,  turning  his  head  more  or  less  on  one 
side,  and  marking  the  time  of  music,  as  it  were,  with  impercep- 
tible undulations  of  the  right  foot,  which  shook,  making  the 
bones  of  the  knee  crack.  Doubtless  he  wished  to  say  something 
to  him  who  looked  at  him  from  time  to  time,  but  was  detained 
by  the  respect  which  assuredly  inspired  him.  After  the  gentle- 
man of  the  table  had  reflected  some  instants,  he  said,  with  voice 
imperious,  slow  and  hoarse,  to  him  of  the  cap,  — 

—  Is  this  all,  Cuine  ? 

—  All,  Monsieur. 

—  It  is  very  little  for  a  week  .... 
-  But 

—  Where  is  the  book  of  the  contributors  ? 

—  It  is  here. 

And  lie  took  it  from  the  lining  of  his  dirty  cap. 

While  the  Seigneur  passed  his  eyes  over  the  names,  the  day 

and  the  hour  in  which  the  presentations  had  been  made,  Cuine 

enlarged  his  nostrils,  looked  at  him  from  the  corner  of  his  eye, 

and  smiled  in  the  manner  of  dogs  which  show  their  teeth  when 

8* 
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they  are  going  to  engage  in  a  dispute  with  another,  The 
Seigueur  finished,  and  turning  down  the  leaf  of  the  week,  and 
putting  the  book  in  the  pocket  of  his  dress,  added : 

—  M.  le  President  of  the  Society  says  well  that  of  all  the 
savings-banks  of  the  people,  the  worst  provided  is  this.     Cuim\ 
if  the  coming  week  does  not  go  better  we  shall  be  obliged, 
although  reluctantly,  to  close  this  establishment. 

—  But  there  is,  besides  this,  since  yesterday,  another  thing 
more. 

—  What  is  there  more  ? 

—  They  seized  last  night,  bien  entendu  with  all  precautions, 

two  little  girls,  which  ....  then are  disposed  to  follow 

wherever  Messieurs  wish. 

—  We  will  see  them  presently.     Are  not  the  fellows  here  ? 

—  There  are  only  three  come  home  yet. 

—  Who  are  they  ? 

—  Flaneur,  Vieuz  SoiiL  and  Lcvricr.* 

He  who  was  asking,  thought  for  some  seconds,  and  said  : 

—  Call  the  three  and  let  them  come  here. 

He  who  had  to  execute  the  order  given,  took  two  steps,  stop- 
ped and,  approaching  the  Seigneur  anew,  said  to  him  with  voice 
of  supplication  and  countenance  hypocritical-knavish  : 

—  And  Monsieur  does  not  wish  first  to  see  the  pigeons  ? 
They  are  ....  hooo  !  .  .  .  nice,  nice  hunting,  and 

—  And  what  ? 

—  And  that  I  have  seldom  seen  equalled.  • 

—  Where  are  they  ? 

—  In  the  room  at  the  end,  under  the  direction  of  the  Poulet 
Blanc.\     They  are  so  tender 

—  How  old  are  they  ? 

—  One  ....  shooo !  .  .  .  .  will  be  twelve  years,  the  other, 
the  dark  one,  some  fifteen,  and  such  a  little  duck  !  .  .  . 

^ 

*  These  three  names  may  be  thus  translated :  Flaneur  means  a  loafer  and 
eaves-dropper ;  Vieux  Soul  is  an  old  fuddler,  and  Levrier  is  a  greyhound. 
But  the  characters  being  Frenchmen,  we  preserve  their  French  designations.. 

\  White  pullet. 
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Cuiiie  scratched  the  back  of  his  head. 

—  Go  now  and  send  those  three  in,  and  then  we  will  see  : 
despatch,  despatch,  Fripon,  the  time  is  precious. 

As  the  door  of  the  corridor  creaked,  he  who  with  so  mftch 
iinperiousness  ordered  that  brigand,  and  whose  dress  and  pre- 
sence indicated  nothing  in  common  with  the  rabble,  bent  down, 
touched  a  spring  with  the  point  of  a  tempered  dagger  which  he 
drew  from  his  bosom,  and  made  a  brick  on  one  side  of  the  wall 
fly  back,  opening  a  hole,  in  which  he  deposited  the  pledges  which 
he  had  upon  the  table  ;  then  he  again  touched  the  brick,  which, 
with  an  inconceivable  rapidity,  was  again  adjusted  in  its  place, 
as  if  it  had  not  been  moved  thence,  and  he  began  to  pace  the 
strange  apartment.  The  thoughts  which  crowded  together 
upon  the  mysterious  personage  must  have  been  as  sinister  as 
the  changes  upon  his  visage  ;  but  he  had  no  time  to  disentangle 
them  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  Cuine*  with  the  three 
mentioned  young  men,  who  were  set  before  him  in  the  moment 
in  which  he  was  going  to  read  in  his  memorandum-book  some- 
thing which  had  relation,  no  doubt,  to  that  about  which  he 
wished  to  speak  with  them. 

Those  who  had  just  entered  deserve  that  we  should  stop  to 
contemplate  them  for  some  instants.  Let  our  readers  imagine 
three  men  of  crafty  countenance,  of  unquiet  and  cloudy  eye,  of 
careless  indifference,  of  slovenliness  in  their  postures,  prolonged 
yawns,  scratching  their  heads  behind  their  ears,  lazy  of  legs, 
which  obliged  one  of  them  to  lean  against  the  wall  and  incurve 
his  body,  spitting  from  the  back  teeth,  as  a  provincial  phrase 
says,  and  here  it  comes  to  the  purpose,  having  the  mouth  half- 
open,  with  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  resting  on  the  upper  teeth, 
which  were  of  mahogany-color,  color  truly  rather  suspicious, — 
who,  after  investigating  in  the  eyes  of  him  who  called  them, 
that  which  he  wanted  of  them,  mutually  cast  some  glances 
at  each  other,  which  might  have  served  as  a  school  to  the  most 

*  Tliis  word  means  a  Retort,  signifying  that  through  him,  as  a  depository 
of  stolen  goods,  his  employers  distil  their  wealth. 
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advanced  in  the  art  of  speaking  with  the  eyes,  and  who  crown 
this  personal  description  with  being  each  one  of  them  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  feet  from  his  companion — a  precaution  which 
nisfkes  them  known  for  masters  in  their  art — and  all  this 
reunited  let  them  present  at  one  stroke  to  their  imagination,  and 
then  every  one  will  see  how  useless  it  would  be  to  exhibit  the 
portrait  of  each  one  of  the  personages  who  form  the  picture  we 
have  before  us. 

Between  people  of  this  sort  and  another,  which,  although 
it  is  not  so  degraded  in  appearance,  is  not  less  really  bad — 
there  is  no  expansion,  there  is  no  spontaneous  first  movement 
of  sociability,  the  heart  does  not  show  itself  in  the  eyes,  crime 
has  stretched  a  cloud  over  it  which  makes  its  affections  uncer- 
tain, and  its  looks  give  no  more  light  to  one  who  contemplates 
them,  than  the  stars  present  in  a  cloudy  night,  that  is  to  say,  it 
no  sooner  seems  that  we  see  them,  than  they  are  hidden  behind 
the  dense  vapors  which  fly  across  space  and  threaten  a  tempest. 
He  who  had  sent  for  them  to  his  presence  now  said  to  them,  as 
though  coming  to  himself  out  of  a  distraction  : 

—  Ah  !    then    you  are   here   are  you  ?      I    have   had   you 
fetched   to  propose   to  you  an   undertaking.      Cuinc  leave  us 
alone. 

And  he  raised  his  hand,  pointing  to  the  door. 
The  actors  of  that  scene  represented  various  parts  with  a 
language  mute  and  energetic. 

—  Now  we  are  alone — exclaimed  the  Seigneur,  as  the  appa- 
rent master  of  that  strange   Night-lodging-House  had   locked 
the  door,  going  out  on  one  side — now  we  are  alone,  and   the 
first  thing  I  wish  to  say  to  you  is  that  the  business  is  of  im- 
portance.     I  know  you  well  all  three,  I  know  I  can  rely  upon 
you  in  every  crisis :    I  could  not  have  made  a  better  election 
than  that  which  chance  offers  me,  and  therefore  I  only  wait  for 
you  to  answer  my  first  question.     I  want  two  men  of  daring, 
and  one  of  discretion,  for  the  affair  :  can  I  count  upon  you  ? 

This  question  made  thus  nakedly  with  other  people  not  so 
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wicked,  would  have  excited  surprise,  springing  from  ignorance 

of  what  was  to  be  proposed,  or  predisposition  to  execute  what- 
ever was  wished  of  them,  if  there  were  attachment  to  the  person 
who  proposed  the  undertaking  ;  but  to  those  steeped  in  wicked- 
ness such  a  proposition  had  no  other  effect  than  that  which  is 
made  by  throwing  a  stone  into  boggy  mud,  which  only  stirs  the 
immediate  place  in  which  it  falls,  the  rest  remaining  motionless. 
Those  countenances  said  nothing,  only  the  eyes  of  the  three  were 
seen  to  roll  sparkling  from  one  to  the  other,  and  they  then  took 
anew  their  indifferent  positions.  If  he  who  received  this  origi- 
nal reply  had  been  another,  not  accustomed  to  intercourse  with 
these  people,  with  the  mere  fact  of  seeing  their  faces  he  would 
have  desisted  from  his  intention,  and,  cut  short  at  the  beginning, 
stammered  in  proposing  what  he  wished  ;  but  the  young  man 
who  interrogated  them  was  a  master  in  the  art,  and  took  it  in 
the  genuine  sense  which  the  three  had  given.  This  cold  and 
indifferent  silence  was  as  much  as  to  say :  "  Leave  alone  all 
prefaces,  for  you  know  us  quite  well  enough  to  feel  assured  we 
are  capable  of  any  thing." 

They  remained,  then,  pursing  up  their  lips,  and  waiting  the 
revelation  of  their  parts. 

The  Seigneur  continued  : 

—  I  want  two  away  from  myself,  and  one  who  must  not 
leave  me  for  a  moment  until  I  tell  him  what  he  has  got  to  do. 
Flaneur  has  never  behaved  ill  to  me,  therefore  I  choose  him 
from  this  moment  for  one  of  those  away  from  me,  and  besides, 
he  knows  part  of  the  business,  and  is  the  only  one  on  this  occa- 
sion suitable  for  the  affair.     Now  which  of  you  two  will  accom- 
pany me  ? 

The  hearers  looked  at  each  other  again,  and  having  mutually 
understood  each  other,  Ltvrier  advanced  a  little,  and  smiling, 

said  : 
j 

—  It   is  agreed  :    the  business  must  turn   out   thoroughly 
well,  for  every  thing  presents  itself  ready  to  hand  :   you  know 
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Paris  better  than  any  one,  and  besides  run  like  a  greyhound. 
Well  now  !  you,  Flaneur,  remember  the  night  of  old  when  you 
unexpectedly  encountered  the  fair  youth  ? 

—  What  ? 

—  Why,  man.  don't   you  remember  him  of  the  Boulevard 
du  Temple  ? 

—  Ah  !   yes  ....  yes  .... 

The  last  yes  ....  was  with  a  tone  that  cannot  be  expressed 
by  the  pen. 

—  Then  it  is  an  affair  of  the  same  idea,  and  you  must  see  at 
once  that  no  one  better  than  you  can  put  it  through.     Before 
telling  you  the  plan,  I  promise  you  beforehand  five  louis  each 
and  afterwards  a  good  pay :  always  understood  that  it  turns  out 
well.     Listen.     Flaneur  and   Vieux  Soul  have  got  two  horses 
in  the  dale,  in  the  Auteuil  road,  in  the  most  solitary  place,  after 
leaving  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  some  ten  minutes   beyond  the 
cross-roads  :    a  coach  passes  with  a  girl  and  another  woman, 
Ltvrier  warns  you  beforehand,  all  three  draw  upon  the  carriage, 
gag  the  mouths  of  the  women  and  take  them  to  the  Isle  of 
Louviers  to  the  house  of  the  wood-cutters,  our  friends  :  thence  I 
will  give  you  orders  as  to  what  must  be  done  afterwards.     It  is 
superfluous  to  give  you  each  details  as  to  the  way  you  ought  to 
comport  yourselves   in  this  business  ;   but  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  warn  you  that  if  I  were  in  the  carriage,  which  is  proba- 
ble, you  must  take  the  greater  care  in  what  you  do.     You,  Fla- 
neur, who  know  the  girl,  must  disguise  yourself  as  much  as  you 
can,  for  you  know  she  cannot  have  lost  the  recollection  of  your 
appearance.    Use  the  same  astuteness  as  with  the  Countess  who 
let  herself  be  taken  a  few  weeks  ago,  together  with  her  husband, 
to  escape  with  the  lover  who  was  waiting  for  us  in  the  river. 
Now,  then,  take  this. 

The  extraordinary  Seigneur  drew  out  a  purse  which  was 
bursting  with  louis,  and  counted  out  to  each  one  of  them  the 
five  which  he  had  promised  them  ;  which  done  he  said  to 
them  : 
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—  Is  there  any  observation  to  make  ? 

The  three  bandits  gazed  at  the  brilliant  coins  in  their  hands 
with  disdainful  jocularity,  and  after  a  while  Flaneur  replied, 
jingling  them  in  the  pocket  of  his  pantaloons  : 

—  The  fact  is,  that  this  blondine  .... 

—  $ay  on. 

—  Why,  this  blondine  .... 

—  Come  !  this  blondine  is  sacred  :  do  you  understand? 

—  She  may  be  as  sacred  as  you  like  ;  but  .... 

—  But  what  ? 

—  But  she  owes  me  a  .... 

—  At  present  she  owes  it  to  me  myself,  and  in  every  case  there 
remains  time   enough  to  you   to   take  a  complete  satisfaction 
within  a  few  months.    Come  !  now,  to  prepare  what  is  necessary: 
this  night  you  must  not   sleep  here  :  the  Society  des  Pauvres 
will  recompense    you  for    this    service    better    than    you   can 
imagine.     Tell  Cuine  that  I   want  to   see  him   this  very  in- 
stant. 

The  three  turned  their  backs  with  tardy  step  as  though  they 
had  something  to  say ;  but  the  order  was  obeyed  at  the  end  of 
some  seconds. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


IT  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  when 
the  nephew  Reynaud  was  ascending,  with  suspicious  step,  the 
staircase  of  the  house  of  la  Joyeuse.  By  his  manners  it  was 
apparent  that  he  did  not  wish  to  give  notice  of  his  presence  in 
the  house  to  its  inhabitants,  although  he  was  going  in  search 
of  some  one.  Arrived  at  the  door  of  the  first  floor,  he  concen- 
trated all  the  attention  of  which  his  fine  hearing  was  capable : 
all  was  in  silence,  if  we  except  the  noise,  which  arrived  in  the 
very  weakest  manner  to  him,  of  the  old  slippers  of  Genevieve, 
the  confidential  servant  of  aunt  and  nephew,  who  was  appar- 
ently cleaning  the  rooms  in  the  front  of  the  house.  Three  times 
he  was  tempted  to  pull  the  bell-string,  and  as  many  let  fall  his 
arm  which  he  had  raised  to  do  it ;  but  to  call  the  attention  of 
her  who  was  so  near  him,  without  arousing  the  attention  of  those 
who  must  be  sleeping  or  just  about  to  rise,  he  coughed  in  a 
strange  manner,  sneezed  with  a  peculiar  noise,  made  a  thousand 
motions,  until  he  awakened  the  womanish  curiosity  of  the  ser- 
vant, who  showed  her  prying  countenance  at  the  lattice  of  the 
staircase  door.  As  soon  as  Reynaud  saw  the  cadaverous  figure 
of  the  handmaid  of  Vivienne,  with  soft  voice  and  mysterious 
air,  he  said  to  her : 

—  Open. 

His  imperious  manner  was  answered  by  a  creaking  of  the 
key  and  a  free  passage.  With  one  foot  set  within  the  habita- 
tion and  the  other  on  the  staircase,  looking  towards  the  passage 
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and  the  ante-chamber,  with  out-stretched  neck,  subdued  respira- 
tion, and  sparkling  eyes,  he  put  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  and  said 
to  Genevieve : 

—  Are  they  asleep  ? 

—  It  seems  so. 

—  I  want  to  speak  with  you  for  two  minutes. 

—  Quick. 

—  You  told  me  last  night  that  Vivienne  wanted   to  go  out 
with  the  girl  to-day  at  two  o'clock  to  the  Church  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth, have  they  still  the  same  idea  ? 

—  Yes,  sir,  but  the  hour  is  changed. 

—  At  what  hour  do  they  go  out  ? 

—  At  four  in  the  afternoon. 

—  Don't  you  know  any  more  ? 

—  She  says  they  are  going  to  Auteuil  to  meet  a  gentleman 
who  ....  wait.  I've  got  a  letter  here. 

She  put  her  lean  and  skinny  hand  into  her  tanned  and  wrin- 
kled bosom,  and  drew  out  the  note  which  the  Count  de  Bleusang 
wrote  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  preceding  day  to 
Joyeuse,  appointing  her  to  meet  at  the  villa  of  the  environs 
of  Auteuil,  whither,  according  to  what  they  had  afterwards  ar- 
ranged at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  she  was  to  be  accompanied  by 
Rosamunda,  under  pretext  of  finding  a  situation  for  Hector. 
Reynaud  devoured  the  paper  with  his  eyes,  delivered  it  back  to 
the  servant,  and  added  : 

—  Your  son  Levrier  will  be  all  day  in  the  corner  at  the 
porch  of  the  Funambules,  to  whom  you  will  communicate  every 
new  state  of  things  that  may  occur  till  they  go  out  for  St.  Eliz- 
abeth.    I  have  nothing  else  to  add  to  what  I  have  told  you 
from  the  beginning :  for  your  fidelity  there  is  recompense  ;  for 
the  want  of  it.  punishment.     Do  you  understand  ? 

Reynaud  accompanied  the  Do  you  understand  ....  with 
a  horrible  gesture  and  threatening  looks. 

The  door  shut  again  with  the  same  gentle  handling  which 
had  been  employed  in  opening  it,  and  the  young  man  went  away 
down  the  Boulevard. 
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The  female  sergeant  went  on  with  her  work,  making  as 
much  noise  as  she  could  with  luer  cleaning  and  sweeping  ;  so 
what  with  the  fuss  she  made  and  the  advanced  hour  of  the  day, 
the  habitation  of  la  Joyeuse  began  to  be  animated,  that  excel- 
lent lady  coining  out  of  her  room  and  giving  out  orders  for  the 
rest  of  the  day ;  since,  according  to  her  expression,  she  could 
not  spare  to  the  world  hours  so  precious  as  those  which  remain- 
ed to  her  consecrated  to  her  soul :  so  much  was  she,  as  well  as 
Rosamunda,  going  to  confess  to  the  parson  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
since  of  such  consolation  the  maiden  had  sufficient  necessity  in 
order  to  overcome  her  pains,  and  she  in  order  not  to  succumb 
to  grief. 

Hector,  who  had  not  slept  all  the  night,  had  hardly  heard 
the  voice  of  la  Joyeuse,  when  he  left  his  apartment,  determined 
to  break  with  the  crafty  old  woman,  and  at  once  put  an  end  to 
his  torments ;  but  the  fear  of  upsetting,  perchance,  the  plans  of 
Martha — whom  he  loved  now  more  than  ever,  without  knowing 
why — and  saddening  the  soul  of  Rosamunda,  besides  having 
embittered  her  by  his  irregular  conduct,  made  him  change  his 
determination,  and  he  wished  to  present  himself  to  the  protec- 
tress of  both  with  changed  but  serene  countenance,  begging  to 
speak  with  his  sister,  to  whom  he  had  important  things  to  say 
with  respect  to  himself.  The  sly  Joyeuse  wished  to  know  what 
these  were,  and  put  in  practice  her  astute  voice  and  honeyed  ac- 
cents ;  but  she  could  get  from  the  youth  only  disjointed  words 
which  breathed  bitterness  against  Reynaud  :  this  accorded  well 
enough  with  the  wishes  of  the  protectress,  for  it  was  a  handle 
precisely  comme  il  faut  at  the  moment,  and  could  not  do  less 
than  produce  a  marvellous  effect  on  the  heart  of  the  innocent 
Rosamunda. 

All  were  possessed  with  terrible  ideas  and  emotions  of  dis- 
simulation, of  vengeance,  of  crime,  of  uncertainty,  of  distrust,  of 
doubt,  of  anxiety,  of  rage,  of  suspicion  ;  all  feigned  serenity  :  la 
Vivienne,  Hector,  Reynaud.  the  favorite  waiting-maid,  and  other 
personages  who  had  a  long  time  occupied  themselves  with  it, 
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were  burning  for  the  evening,  and  their  fire,  trimmed  by  hope, 
was  consuming  them  ;  only  Rosamunda  was  tranquil,  clinging 
to  the  anchor  which  was  to  save  her  dear  Hector,  and  restore 
him  to  her,  as  she  knew  him  in  the  ruins  of  the  Paraclete. 

The  innocent  always  see  a  pure  horizon  in  their  existence, 
not  taking  into  account  the  mephitic  and  tormenting  vapors 
which  group  themselves  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  circle  which 
surrounds  them. 

At  nine  o'clock  Hector  and  Rosamunda  were  in  her  cabinet, 
the  doors  locked.  With  a  very  good  will  we  would  make  a  de- 
scription of  the  boudoir  of  the  sympathetic  fair  girl,  adoptive 
daughter  of  Schmidt,  but  so  sacred  is  the  place  we  have  in  our 
view,  so  delicate  is  the  retreat  of  innocence,  so  mysteriously 
agreeable  is  all  that  composes  it,  so  delicious  is  its  atmosphere, 
that  our  readers  will  pardon  us  if  we  do  not  reveal  to  them  the 
disarrangement  of  the  morning,  so  that  thus  those  who  have  not 
seen  it  will  have  the  more  curiosity  to  tread  that  of  a  beautiful, 
virtuous  girl,  like  Rosamunda ;  and  those  who,  on  the  contrary, 
are  accustomed  to  see  such  will  prefer  to  withdraw  from  them, 
dreading  to  disturb  their  delicate  draperies,  or  to  tarnish  the 
mirrors  in  which  the  deity  who  inhabits  them  regards  herself, 
having  no  other  witnesses  than  her  own  graces  and  the  natural 
modesty  which  guards  them. 

But  although  we  use  this  reserve,  we  must  look  at  that 
which  passes  between  the  two  lovers,  whom  their  enemies  take 
for  brother  and  sister. 

There  is  a  small  round  table  of  white  marble  beside  the  lit- 
tle sofa,  upon  which  there  is  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  must  be  near- 
ly cold,  since  it  only  smokes  from  time  to  time,  and  so  slowly 
that  it  is  hardly  to  be  perceived  ;  a  moistened  white  handker- 
chief, made  into  a  little  heap,  shows  that  its  mistress  has  soaked 
it,  not  in  water  of  roses,  but  in  that  of  tears  :  on  one  side  in  a 
modest  little  china  vase,  a  sprig  of  mignonette  perfumed  the 
chamber :  if  a  Spanish  Moor  saw  it,  he  would  say,  "  The  quali- 
ties of  this  -houri  surpass  her  beauty."  The  two  young  people 
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have  fixed  their  eyes  on  these  objects,  without  seeing  them,  for 
their  minds  are  absorbed  in  ideas  very  different.  Hector,  his 
arms  crossed,  his  head  inclined,  his  countenance  weighed  down, 
his  eyes  moistened  and  motionless,  his  mouth  half-open  without 
expression,  and  his  legs  crossed,  is  either  waiting  or  thinking : 
the  bewitching  Rosamunda,  with  eyes  inflamed,  weeping  and 
paralyzed,  her  large  curls  in  disorder,  her  dressing-gown  half 
closed,  which  exposes  to  view  the  slackened  cords  of  her  corset, 
her  delicate  hands  crossed  upon -the  left  knee,  whose  foot  rests 
on  an  easy  chair,  and  her  bosom  heaving,  is  either  thinking,  or 
suffering  for  what  she  is  going  to  hear,  or  anxious  to  break  the 
silence,  or  feeling  that  she  loves  and  fears  that  her  love  may 
not  be  returned,  or  longs  to  reveal  what  she  is  going  to  do  this 
day  for  him  whom  she  has  by  her  side,  after  the  long  time  that 
she  has  lost  him,  or  fearful  believes  he  is  going  to  speak  to  her 
of  his  love  for  another,  or  perhaps  wants  to  leave  Hector 
alone,  since  she  will  prefer  to  die  doubting  to  living  with  the 
bitter  reality  of  the  change  in  her  beloved  companion.  A 
long  time  have  they  remained  thus  ;  but  her  very  silence  re- 
veals to  the  ears  their  stifled  respiration,  their  deep  and  pro- 
longed sighs,  so  that  they  both  instinctively  look  at  each  other, 
and  break  out : 

—  Well !  Rosamunda  ! 

—  Well !  Hector  ! 

He  casts  down  his  eyes ;  she  fixes  hers,  amorous,  and  full  of 
uneasiness  upon  him.  He  turns  pale,  she  colors  deeply  red ; 
he  longs  to  speak  and  stammers  ;  she  commands  herself,  and 
adds: 

—  What  do  you  wish  to  say  to  me  ? 

The  eyes  of  the  youth  shine  with  the  light  of  hope,  and  then 
become  clouded  with  doubt  and  remorse.  There  is  another  pause 
more  than  solemn — it  is  august ;  but  the  affectionate  looks  of 
Roeaimnnda  dissipate  the  fears  of  Hector,  and.  giving  the  reins 
to  the  efl'usiou  which  is  choking  in  his  breast,  the  youth  replies : 

—  What  do  I  wish  to  say  to  you  ?     Oh  !  what  I  wish  to  say 
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to  you  is  so  much  that  I  do  not  know  where  to  begin.  I  have 
done  very  ill  by  you  ....  you  will  say  that  it  is  late  for  me 
to  find  that  out ;  but  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  surrounded  by 
such  monsters  ?  .  .  .  .  Oh  !  Rosamunda,  how  different  is  the 
world  of  our  common  father  Schmidt  from  that  which  I  have 
seen  in  these  last  months,  or  from  that  which  I  have  trodden 
since  our  leaving  the  Paraclete  !  He  painted  men  to  us  as  san- 
guinary wolves,  clothed  sometimes  in  skins  of  innocent  lambs ; 
but  his  comparison  is  for  me  now  that  which  his  theories  were, 
compared  to  what  I  feel.  I  am  hardly,  if  I  do  not  deceive  my- 
self, twenty  years  old,  and  already,  dearest  Rosamunda,  there 
weigh  upon  my  existence  twenty  lustrums,  and  of  these  twenty 
lustrums  I  have  drunk  the  bitterness  of  iutranquillity  even  to  the 
dregs,  without  having  done  more  than  touched  with  my  lips  the 
joy  of  the  first  days  of  my  childhood  beside  you.  My  dearest, 
how  ill  has  been  my  conduct  towards  you !  Towards  my  Rosa- 
munda. who  has  not  ceased  one  second  to  be  the  same  that  she  was 
in  the  solitary  ruins  where  we  were  educated  !  Your  poor  Hector  ! 
fair  treasure  of  my  soul !  Poor  me  !  Now  I  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  that  you  look  at  me  with  indifference,  that  you  hear 
me  without  emotion,  that  you  have  no  compassion  for  me  ;  but 
Rosamunda,  hear  me,  hear  me  .... 

The  enchanting  maiden,  bathed  in  blushes,  retired  impercep- 
tibly towards  the  elbow  of  the  sofa,  without  our  being  able,  for 
the  moment,  to  know  whether  it  is  fear,  or  joy,  or  doubt,  or  in- 
decision, which  in  her  occasions  this  disdain.  Some  months 
before,  this  language  in  the  mouth  of  her  adored  companion, 
would  have  made  her  open  her  arms,  and  cling  around  his  neck 
with  that  intoxicating  abandonment  with  which  one  rushes  into 
the  bosom  of  the  object  he  loves,  when  he  swears  to  love  no 
other  person — when  conquered  by  the  exaltation  of  affection  he 
presses  against  the  palpitating  breast.  But  now,  from  her  very  ge- 
nius, which  from  the  fact  that  it  sees  more  clearly  than  ignorance, 
suspects  sudden  transitions,  she  cuts  off,  perhaps,  the  flight  of 
the  affections  which  boil  in  her  heart  and  turns  herself  to  marble. 
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From  Hector,  that  which  was  passing  before  his  eyes  did 
not  escape,  for  what  is  hidden  from  love  when  it  is  not  mingled 
with  the  dross  of  materiality?  For  his  part,  after  embracing 
and  throwing  off  a  hundred  ideas  and  interpretations  in  a  breath, 
— which  from  its  anguish  was  prolonged, — he  continued  with 
dismayed  but  significative  accent : 

—  Well,  Rosamunda,  let  us  leave  the  past ;  let  us  speak  no 
more  of  what  was ;  let  us  come  to  the  present.     From  a  thou- 
sand circumstances,  which  for  powerful  motives  I  reserve,  and 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  your  own  innocent  tranquillity.  I  have 
determined  to  leave  this  house,  this  very  day.  this  very  hour. 
I  believe  that  my  sister  of  adoption,  that  the  daughter  of  Schmidt 
— who  confided  her  to  me  as  a  sacred  deposit — that  my  beloved 
Rosamunda  will  not  let  me  go  alone. 

—  This  sudden  movement — replied  the  astonished  maiden — 
is  untimely,  it  is  a  fitful  dream. 

—  So  then  you  will  not  follow  me  ? 

—  For  the  present,  no. 

—  And  why  ? 

—  Because  ....  because  we  have  not  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

—  I  have  them. 

—  Since  when  ? 

—  For  some  time  past. 

—  And  if  it  were  so,  why  did  you  not  do  it  before  ? — asked 
the  enchantress  with  dubious  vexation. 

—  Why  did  I  not  do  it  before  ?     From  the  deception  in 
which  these  people  have  held  me. 

—  Have  you  any  occupation  ? 

—  No,  but  here  is  enough  to  enable  us  to  live. 

—  Ah  !      Hector,     you     are    dreaming ;     the     heat    with 
which  you  have  been  burning  these  twenty-four  hours  has  made 
you  mad.     Poor  Hector  ! 

—  That  is  to  say.  then,  you  do  not  believe  me? 

The  fair  beauty  made  no  reply,  only  it  was  perceptible  through 
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the  opening  of  the  dressing-gown  that  the  snowy  bosom  was  too 
much  compressed  within  the  slack  corset. 

—  Then  you  do  not  believe  me  ?     See,  then  .... 

And  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  he  drew  out  his  fist  full 
of  golden  coins,  which  instructed  the  girl,  enabling  her  to  read 
in  his  eyes  the  sensation  made  in  his  soul  by  the  sight  of  money. 
She  hardly  deigned  to  push  them  towards  Hector.  Ho  con- 
tinued : 

-  Then  it  is  not  for  want  of  means  that  you  persevere  in 
not  accompanying  me  ? 

The  maiden  yet  once  more  kept  silence,  which  irritated  the 
susceptibility  of  her  companion.  He  was  going  to  burst  into 
an  explosion  of  anger,  for  the  terrible  passion  of  jealousy  sud- 
denly arose  in  his  soul ;  but  looking  at  the  countenance  of  the 
maiden,  who,  in  her  serenity  and  grandeur,  resembled  the  heav- 
ens, he  returned  to  supplication. 

—  And  do  you  persevere,  Rosamunda,  in  keeping  silence  1 
So  little  impression  does  my  voice  now  make  in  your  ears  ?    Who 
can  have  changed  my  tender  companion  !     Ah  !  you  are  right, 
you  are  more  than  right  ....   No  one  has  changed  you  ;  it  is 
I  who  have   transformed  myself ;    I,  without  perceiving  it ;    I 
have  alienated  you  from  me  ;!....   I.  ...I  deserve  it, 
you  are  right ;  I  receive  the  pay  I  deserve ;  but,  my  Rosamun- 
da, forget  what  I  have  been,  look  at  what  I  am  going  to  be. 
Oh  !  now  ....  how  shall  I  separate  myself  from  you  ?    Come, 
let  us  leave  this  accursed  house.     Oh  !  if  you  knew — if  you 
knew  of  what  they  are  capable  ....  You  have  known  me  since 
childhood,  you  have  respired  the  same  ambient  air  as  I,  you 
know  what  is  expressed  by  the  smallest  movements  of  my  coun- 
tenance ;  look  at  me,  look  at  me,  and  do  not  plunge  me  into 
desperation.     Come   away  ....   Will  you  let  me   go   alone  ? 
Will  you  suffer  your  Hector  ....   I  have  not  even  a  name, 
dearest  Rosamunda,  I  have  not  even  a  name  .... 

Here  he  clenched  his  fists,  and  two  drops  appeared  in  his 
eyes,  making  him  utter  a  deep  sigh.  She  fixed  her  looks  upon 
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him,  and  a  movement  almost  imperceptible  was  visible  in  her 
mouth,  which  meant,  without  doubt,  "  I  was  going  to  dry  your 
tears ;  but  no,  it  would  be  in  me  a  weakness  which  would  en- 
courage you  to  continue  in  your  course,  secure  of  finding  mo 
ever  a  child :"  so  that  she  turned  away  her  gaze,  stretched  out 
her  snowy  arm.  cut  off  with  the  pearly  nail  of  the  thumb,  press- 
ing it  against  the  tip  of  her  fore-finger,  a  sprig  of  mignonette, 
and  began  to  pull  it  to  pieces  between  her  fingers,  watching  the 
little  green  leaves  as  they  fell  upon  the  marble  top  of  the  table. 

This  apparent  indifference  exasperated  Hector,  and  again  he 
was  going  to  burst  forth  ;  but  with  one  hand  he  stopped  up  his 
mouth,  and  the  other  he  bore  to  his  heart  to  compress  its  pow- 
erful palpitations.  Surely  the  moment  reminded  him  that  that 
which  was  palpitating  was  always,  even  in  the  midst  of  dcgrada- 
dation,  his  companion's,  and  half  moved,  he  continued  still  ques- 
tioning : 

—  Do  you  answer  nothing  to  the  poor  Hector,  who  has  not 
even  the  happiness  of  bearing  a  name  ?  Will  you  let  me  go 
alone  ?  Whither  shall  I  go  without  the  love  of  any  one  ?  In 
the  lap  of  what  mother  shall  I  hide  my  countenance,  bathed 
in  tears,  absent  from  your  side  1  In  the  arms  of  what  father 
shall  I  weep,  crying :  I  love  her,  father,  I  love  her,  and  she 
abandons  me  ?  What  friendly  hand  will  cool,  with  its  contact, 
the  heat  of  the  solitary  desperation  which  will  devour  me  ?  Can 
I  find  the  grave  of  our  adoptive  father  Schmidt  ?  Rosamunda, 
dearest  Rosamunda,  if  he  lived  I  would  leave  you  this  moment, 
because  I  am  certain  that  you  would  come  to  seek  him,  to  press 
your  face  against  his  bosom,  to  weep  in  his  breast  with  me,  to  see 
through  his  large  beard  my  repentance,  and  on  feeling  the  weight 
of  his  hands  upon  your  head  and  mine,  we  should  stretch 
out  ours,  and  again  be,  you  the  Rosamuuda  of  the  Paraclete  for 
me,  and  I  the  Hector  of  the  ruins  for  the  pure  soul  of  the  or- 
phan girl 

The  youth  could  not  resist  his  emotion,  and  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  press  the  soft  one  of  his  companion,  who,  although 
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very  pale,  and  swallowing  with  difficulty,  continued  pulling  in 
pieces  the  mignonette  ;  but  noticing  that  he  extended  his  hand, 
she  retired  anew  towards  the  other  end  of  the  sofa,  with  a  certain 
nir  which,  without  signifying  scornful  insensibility,  bespoke  ma- 
jestic dignity  and  command  over  herself. 

When  two  swelling  waves  are  going  to  unite  in  order  to  kiss 
the  sand,  then  it  is  that  they  strike  ;  thus  at  the  time  in  which 
in  her  reigned  the  indecision  of  modest  affection,  which  perhaps 
was  going  to  madden  Hector  with  love,  in  him  arose  the  billowy 
agitation  of  the  passions,  most  terrible  in  man  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  and  he  exclaimed  with  accent  half  phrenetic,  half 
desperate : 

—  Then  you  abandon  me  ? 

—  No. 

—  Then  come  with  me 

—  It  cannot  be  .... 

—  Why  say  you  it  cannot  be  ? 

The  thin  lips  of  Hector  were  contracted 

When  a  prince  of  demons  seizes  man,  he  always  goes  with 
a  gang  of  companions.  In  a  brief  space  of  silence  there  passed, 
and  again  passed,  through  the  powerful  imagination  of  the  jeal- 
ous youth,  one  by  one,  all  the  days  of  his  life,  all  the  knowledge 
which  he  had  acquired,  all  the  scenes  at  which  he  had  been  pre- 
sent, all  the  pictures  he  had  seen,  all  the  wickednesses,  all  the 
mysteries  of  science,  all  the  possible  and  impossible,  all  the 
practicable  and  impracticable,  all  Schmidt  had  taught  him,  all 
he  had  learnt  in  intercourse  with  soulless  men.  He  longed  to 
read  in  the  future,  to  penetrate  the  hidden,  to  analyze  what 
there  was  in  the  heart  of  his  companion,  to  be  even  as  God,  to 
flee  from  the  torment  which  he  suffered,  or  to  annihilate  the 
causes  of  his  terrible  martyrdom. 

Rosamunda  prepares  to  rise,  in  that  instant  Hector  detains 

her.      Hector  looks  at  her  with   strange  fixedness  :    his  azure 

pupils   dilate,  they  take  an  expression   of  ecstacy,  they  flash, 

they  desire  to  subdue,  they  are  going  to  induce  a  lethargic  sleep, 
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they  seek  to  allure  even  the  breath  of  the  beautiful  maiden  ; 
in  this  state  of  exaltation  he  approaches  her  as  much  as  the 
position  permits  him,  he  agitates  both  hands,  unites  the  two 
columns  of  air  which  give  them  life,  his  saffron-colored  hair 
erects  itself,  his  broad  chest  rises  and  falls,  he  trembles,  he  is  a 
magnetizer  in  his  most  poetic  frenzy,  he  waves  his  body  in 
various  directions,  throws  his  breath  towards  his  victim,  Be 
grows  drowsy  with  the  pleasure  of  remaining  victorious,  there  is 
legible  in  his  traits  the  pleasure  of  having  surprised  a  secret, 

his  eyes  palpitate he  becomes  like  one  of  those  monstrous 

serpents  of  the  oozy  lakes  of  the  desert  plains  of  South  America, 
when  it  is  intoxicating  with  its  narcotic  breath  the  innocent  who 
is  going  to  refresh  his  throat  with  the  waters  which  serve  it  for 
a  den.* 

Rosamunda  looks  at  him  amazed,  retires  almost  impercepti- 
bly, unites  her  hands  slowly,  stretches  out  her  arms,  stands 
upright,  a  smile  of  compassion  plays  on  her  lips,  her  eyes  pour 
out  flames,  and  a  wave  of  indignation  makes  her  turgid  bosom 
heave.  What  a  picture,  how  worthy  of  Murillo,  is  presented  by 
these  two  young  people  !  What  passions  wrestle  in  their  souls  ! 
What  emotions  are  painted  on  their  features  !  What  transitions 
do  they  not  experience  !  The  fluid  which  they  attempt  to  com- 
municate to  each  other,  how  impregnated  with  amorous  fury, 
with  indignant  emotions,  with  powerful  force  of  inertia  !  The 
fair  maiden  transforms  herself  into  a  Pythoness,  she  is  going 
to  evoke  the  shade  of  Schmidt,  she  is  going  to  summon  to  her 
aid  all  his  energy  of  knowledge,  she  is  going  to  dominate  with 
the  manhood  of  puissant  art  over  straying  reason.  Rosamunda 
stands  upright,  Rosamunda  separates  her  waving  copper-gilded 
ringlets  from  her  forehead  and  temples,  fearing  they  may  be  an 

*  (Boa.)  These  monstrous' animals,  which  nre  called  by  the  natives  Deer 
Swallowcrs,  stupefy  with  the  effluvia  which  they  breathe  out,  and  with  the 
sight,  the  oxen,  the  asses,  and  principally  the  deer,  whence  they  take  in  the 
country  their  name,  to  devour  them  ;  and  this  procedure  has  more  than  one 
point  of  contact  with  that  of  the  mesincrizci-s. 
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obstacle  to  the  transmission  of  the  magnetic  fluid,  Rosamunda's 
face  is  changed,  Rosamunda  seems  to  be  the  genius  of  Anxiety 
seeing  her  victory  almost  lost,  Rosamunda  exclaims  with  vibrat- 
ing accent : 

—  To  this  have  you  come  ?  .  .  .  .    Poor  Hector  !     If  you  do 
it  for  love,  your  looks  are  blunted  in  the  furious  coldness  of 
mine,  and  in  its  turn  mine  will  benumb  you,  reaching  to  your 
very  soul 

The  door  opened  :  it  was  la  Joyeuse,  who  with  endearing 
manners  and  softest  voice,  said  to  them  : 

—  Well,  my  children  !  it  is  many  months,  bless  your  hearts  ! 
since  you  have  passed  so  long  a  time  like  an  affectionate  brother 
and  sister. 

To  describe  what  passed  between  them,  and  what  the  pro- 
tectress experienced,  is  superfluous  ;  it  is  better  that  our  readers 
should  imagine  it:  we  will  only  add  that  the  daughter  of  Schmidt 
said  to  the  youth,  accompanying  her  words  with  the  fascinating 
look  : 

—  To-day  neither  Madame  Joyeuse  nor  myself  will  be  at 
home  all  the  evening 
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—  IT  is  half-past  four  o'clock,  Vicux  Soul,  and  yet  they 
don't  appear. 

—  Come,  Flaneur,  don't  despair,  Levrier  only  said  that  at 
some  minutes  to  four  they  entered  St.  Elisabeth,  and  the  time 
they  would  remain  there  can't  be  known. 

—  And  what  think  you  of  this  Milleyeus  not  coming  with 
them? 

—  Good  sign  :   and  besides  .... 

—  For  that  matter,  I'm  glad,  because  .... 

—  I'll  bet  you  I  have  it. 

—  Bet  you  havn't. 

—  Why,  man  !    if   I   didn't   know  you,  you   might   doubt 
whether  I  guessed  your  notion  ;  but  since  the  School  of  Toulon 
it  is  nearly  five  years  we've  lived  together,  and  .... 

—  What  is  that  ? 

—  Where  ? 

—  To  the  left  .... 

—  Ah  !    I  see  now.     It's  a  coach. 

—  Will  it  be  them  ? 

—  It's  coming  alone  !  .  .  .  . 

—  Come  to  the  ditch. 

—  Wait. 

—  It's  them. 

—  It's  coming  towards  the  hollow. 

—  Let's  take  our  place. 
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—  But,  Levrier  ? 

—  No  matter,  two  are  enough. 

—  You  have  got  that  ? 

—  Two  in  case  one  fails. 

—  And  I've  got  my  good  tool. 

—  What  noise  is  this  ? 

—  Hist !  .  .  .    Hist !  .  .  .  .     It's  behind  here. 

In  effect,  in  the  fashion  of  a  reptile,  Levrier  slips  between 
the  bushes  and  fern,  and  whistles  in  a  peculiar  manner,  which 
signal  is  received  by  the  two  of  the  ambush  with  signs  of  in- 
telligence, and  they  exclaim  : 

—  It  must  be  he. 

—  Look  at  him. 

Lcvrie)'  showed  his  head  serpent-like  between  the  brambles 
of  the  adjacent  fence,  saying  : 

—  The  two  are  coming  alone. 

—  Is  that  them  running  full  gallop  in  the  coach  that's  just 
coming  down  ? 

—  It  can't  be  ;   for  the  master's  had  them  met,  as  he  told 
me,  just  out  of  Paris,  to  give  me  time  to  get  here,  and  besides 
the  roads  are  very  bad  for  two  horses,  I  have  knocked  mine  up 
hurrying  over. 

The  carriage  which  occupied  their  view  and  tongues  de- 
scended at  that  moment  the  declivity  of  the  dale.  Flaneur, 
with  his  light  leather  hat  pulled  down  to  his  temples,  like  the 
road-keepers,  went  out  into  the  road  with  a  spade  on  his  shoul- 
der, pretending  to  clear  it  of  the  mud,  snow  and  ice,  shovelling 
them  aside,  and  set  himself  to  examine  what  was  coming  in 
the  vehicle.  The  spot  at  those  hours  was  solitary,  so  that  a 
coup  de  main  was  safe,  particularly  for  those  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  such  undertakings. 

The  fiacre  descended  the  declivity  of  the  narrow  road  with 
such  precipitation  that  it  hardly  gave  him  time  to  examine  it 
till  it  arrived ;  so  that  the  self-appointed  road-keeper  set  him- 
self in  the  middle  of  the  road,  with  the  spade  plunged  up  to  the 
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handle  in  a  heap  of  mud,  his  foot  resting  on  the  edge  of  the 
iron,  and  looking  out  from  under  the  broad  brim  of  his  hat,  as 
the  object  of  his  simulation,  approached  -with  extreme  velocity. 
At  thirty  paces  distance  the  coachman  loosened  the  reins — 
they  were  entering  a  part  of  the  road  that  was  less  steep — the 
person  who  was  within  exchanged  some  words  through  the  front 
window  with  him  who  was  conducting  it,  who  replied  three 
times  : 

—  Yes,  yes,  yes. 

Some  seconds  after,  they  found  themselves  opposite  him  who 
was  clearing  the  road  of  obstacles. 

—  Wo-o  !  .  .  .    wo-o  !  .  .  .    wo-o  !  .  .  . 

From  the  countenance  of  him  who  had  just  checked  the 
horses,  who,  resting  on  the  footboard,  with  his  body  leaning 
back,  shortening  the  reins  about  a  yard,  showed  that  his  horses 
were  spirited,  it  was  evident  he  wished  to  speak  with  the  man 
who  from  under  his  hat  was  devouring  the  figure  of  the  traveller 
within. 

—  Good  evening,  guard,  can  you  tell  me  if  a  carriage  has 
passed  by  here  since  half-past  four  ?  .  .  .  .   wo-o !   wo-o !  .... 
Has  a  carriage  passed  by  here  lately? 

—  What  do  you  say  ? 

—  Has  any  carriage  passed  by  here  before  us  ? 

—  Ah  !    in  this  direction  ?   .  .  .  .    why  ....  no  ;    but  .... 
from  the  other  side,  seemingly,  there  has. 

And  the  improvised  guard  made  the  spade  grate  on  the 
stones  and  mud  of  the  road,  with  his  body  bent  down  towards 
the  ground,  and  his  head  raised  towards  the  vehicle,  scrutinizing 
the  features  of  her  who  was  within,  wrapped  in  a  broad  green 
veil  of  woollen  gauze. 

The  coachman  turned  his  face,  looked  in  at  the  window  in 
front,  and  in  a  low  voice  said  to  the  lady  he  was  driving : 

—  There  is  nothing. 

—  Then  go  on,  she  replied,  with  a  very  weak  voice. 

The  whip  cracked,  and  the  impetuous  horses  began  to  run. 
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The  guard,  without  taking  his  eyes  from  the  coach,  said  in  a 
loud  voice  : 

—  Take  care,  the  roads  up  above  are  bad. 

There  was  heard  only  the  answer  of  the  deadened  ru  .  .  .  . 
ru  .  .  .  .  ru  ....  of  the  wheels  in  the  clay. 

Flaneur  remained  thoughtful,  looking  towards  the  right  of 
the  road  where  his  companions  were  in  ambush. 

Before  we  tell  what  he  and  his  comrades  said,  when  he  had 
lost  sight  of  the  fiacre  at  the  bend  of  the  road,  it  is  necessary 
we  should  observe  that  the  lady  of  the  green  veil,  in  the  few 
instants  that  she  was  detained,  exhibited  an  extreme  agitation ; 
her  paleness  was  not  noticed,  thanks  to  the  green  gauze,  but  her 
tremulous  voice,  her  dismay  at  the  reply  of  the  coachman,  and 
a  groan  which  she  stifled  with  her  winter  shawl,  are  things  too 
significative  for  us  to  leave  them  unnoticed  in  our  narration. 
Now  let  us  turn  to  the  road-keeper. 

Five  minutes  at  the  outside  had  elapsed  when  the  three  found 
themselves  in  their  hiding-place,  absorbed  in  the  conversation 
we  are  going  to  hear  : 

-  Yes,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  there  is  light  enough 
in  the  month  of  February ;  I  examined  her  pretty  closely,  and 
at  first  I  fancied  I  knew  her  through  that  cursed  veil ;  but  af- 
terwards I  saw  it  was  a  mistake.  Fury  !  if  it  was  her  I  fancy  ! 

—  What  ? 

—  "What  1  that  I  curse  my  neglect,  because  .... 

—  Ha!  ha!  ha!     Ltvrier,  listen  here.     Isn't  it  true  that 
Flaneur  seems  a  Mahometan?  .... 

—  Leave  off  your  jeers,  Vieux  Soul,  said  he  who  served  as 
a  dish  for  the  lascivious  loquacity  of  the  Old  Fuddler. 

—  They  must  come  in  five  minutes,  for  you've  been  here 
nearly  ten. 

—  Come,  now,  give  an  eye  .... 

From  amongst  the  brambles  in  the  ditch  appeared  the  head 
of  Flaneur,  who,  after  looking  at  the  entrance  to  the  hill-side, 
disappeared  again,  saying : 


FATHERS. 

—  Nothing  yet. 

—  Don't  be  impatient  that  they  don't  come  just  yet,  for  it 
will  be  all  the  better  a  little  darker. 

—  Not  so,  for  without  light  all  cats  are  grey. 

—  Come,  what  a  will  for  .... 

—  For  what,  Vieux  Soul  ? 

—  Why,  for  nothing,  I  understand  myself. 

—  None  of  your  banter;  if  you  want  me  to  speak  plainly, 
I  tell  you  I  shall  manage  it  before  Milleyeux  sees  her  ....  It's 
an  old  debt,  and  provided  I'm  revenged  I  don't  care  for  my  life. 
Do  you  understand  ? 

—  Fury  !  what  a  brushy  beard  you  have  ! 

Flaneur  examined  the  pockets  of  the  breast  of  his, blouse, 
and  smiled. 

At  that  moment  there  was  seen  the  top  of  a  carriage,  which 
was  just  emerging  into  view  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill :  the  three 
instantly  rushed  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  directing  them- 
selves towards  those  who  were  coming,  with  the  air  of  laborers 
returning  from  their  task.  If  the  preceding  carriage  descended 
into  the  vale  with  celerity,  this  seems  to  be  not  in  any  such  hur- 
ry, so  that  the  three  had  time  to  make  sure  of  their  mark. 
They  were  at  that  instant  talking  together,  more  with  signs 
than  with  words,  and  without  doubt  what  they  were  saying  was 
nothing  too  good,  when  an  incident,  very  common  in  descending 
hills,  made  them  direct  all  their  attention  to  the  side  whence 
the  coach  was  coming.  One  of  the  horses,  in  a  moment  of  in- 
attention of  the  driver,  became  unruly ;  it  drew  to  one  side, 
made  the  reins  loose  till  they  touched  the  ground,  so  that  when 
the  driver  attempted  to  pull  them  up,  they  were  entangled  with 
its  hind  legs  :  and  what  with  its  struggles,  the  slipperiness  of  the 
ground,  the  steepness  of  the  declivity,  and  the  ungovernable  spirit 
of  the  quadrupeds,  one  of  them  slipped  down,  and  fell  on  his  nose, 
breaking  or  unhooking  one  side  of  the  splinter-bar.  The  cries 
of  a  woman  were  mixed  with  the  imprecations  of  the  coachman, 
and  the  three  compassionate  laborers  hastened  their  steps  to 
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succor  those  who  were  in  danger,  particularly  in  a  place  so  soli- 
tary, and  at  hours  already  advanced  for  the  season  in  which  they 
were.  How  thoughtful  did  not  the  coachman  show  himself  for 
the  co-operation,  almost  providential,  lent  him  by  the  three  men! 
And  those  who  were  within !  Those  who  have  met  similar 
chances  can  imagine  it.  Will  the  misfortune  have  been  a  casu- 
alty or  premeditated?  To  answer  this  simple  question  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  turn  back. 

Observe  that  in  the  great  book  of  the  world  there  are  found 
facts,  which  being  insulated,  are  unmeaning  to  those  who  are  not 
aware  of  the  antecedents  ;  and  to  avoid  this  fault,  whence  there 
would  arise  a  want  of  interest,  the  historian  finds  himself  obliged 
to  give  retrospective  glances.  In  this  case  we  find  ourselves,  so 
that  those  who  have  known  the  character  of  Milleyeux  will  have 
doubtless  suspected  that,  however  crafty  Joyeuse  might  be, 
she  would  not  be  able  to  avoid  a  coup  de  main  of  the  dear  ne- 
phew, especially  with  Genevieve  for  waiting-maid.  In  effect 
Levrier,  son  of  this  wrinkled  maid-servant,  had  passed  all  day 
close  to  the  house,  and  Reynaud  had  given  order  that  as  soon 
as  the  aunt  sent  for  a  carriage,  Levrier  should  be  charged 
to  fetch  it,  to  whom  his  mother  was  to  apply  for  it.  This  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  explain  the  occurrence  which  the  three 
friends  have  in  view.  Of  them,  Flaneur  and  Vieux  Soul  were 
ignorant  who  the  coachman  was ;  only  Levrier  knew,  that  on 
seeing  him,  the  conductor  of  the  two  persons  whom  he  was 
taking  through  those  places  almost  at  nightfall  would  animate 
them  to  the  execution  of  their  purpose. 

It  is  said  that  thieves  are  by  nature  cowards :  this  common 
maxim,  if  it  is  not  always  truthful,  has  at  least  many  chances 
to  be  so  ;  and  as  the  great  Jilous  of  Paris,  directors  of  thousands 
of  men  who,  soulless  and  ruined  as  they  are,  are  nevertheless 
men,  had  present  in  this  circumstance  the  adage  mentioned,  so 
to  encourage  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime  they  intended  to 
commit  in  case  of  indecision,  they  put  upon  the  driving-box  of 
the  vehicle  a  fourth,  who  on  being  recognized,  must  infuse  entire 
9* 
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confidence  into  the  daring  emissaries,  who,  audacious  as  they 
were,  could  spoil  the  affair  for  the  interest  of  Milleyeux. 

Let  us  return,  then,  to  the  horse  which  fell  on  his  paws,  to 
the  terrified  persons  who  were  within,  and  to  the  grateful  coach- 
man, who  burst  out  into  thousands  of  thanks  to  the  young  men 
who  were  going  to  save  his  poor  beast. 

He  with  a  leap  sprung  from  the  coach-box  into  the  midst  of 
the  slippery  road,  made  one  of  the  assistants  seize  by  the  reins 
the  horse  which  remained  standing,  and,  amid  fiery  glances^ 
which  they  cast  at  each  other,  they  began  to  raise  the  beast,  for 
which  it  was  necessary  to  remove  part  of  the  harness,  and  to 
mend  the  splinter-bar.  This  required  some  time,  and  the  two 
ladies  who  were  within  feared  some  occurrence,  so  that  the  older 
one  asked  the  coachman  to  help  her  out,  so  as  to  avoid  any  risk. 
Engaged  as  he  was  in  his  work,  he  did  not  hear  the  broken 
cries  of  the  obese  lady,  so  that  Flaneur  advanced  to  the  door, 
opened  it,  and  having  first  aided  Joyeuse  to  descend,  then  did 
the  same  with  Rosamunda,  whom  he  recognized  perfectly,  and 
she  perchance  him,  if  we  notice  how  the  hand  which  she  has 
stretched  out  trembles. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  two  and  the  coachman  spoke  very 
softly. 

Marvellous  was  the  promptitude  with  which  all  was  in  order, 
since,  as  the  conductor  said,  he  was  sweating  close  to  the  snow 
at  thinking  what  the  delicate  little  feet  of  the  ladies  must  suffer 
in  the  middle  of  the  road.  As  soon  as  all  was  right  he  ascended 
the  driving-box,  the  ladies  entered  the  carriage,  he  pulled  the 
reins,  made  the  horses  half  turn  round,  and  arranged  himself  to 
start,  not  without  thanking  the  three  laborers ;  but  these  were 
not  very  pleased  to  hear  themselves  paid  with  thanks,  a  money 
very  common  but  of  no  value,  and  he  of  the  spade,  adjusting 
himself,  detained  the  horses,  and  with  arrogance  said  to  the 
driver : 

—  And  don't  you  give  us  any  thing  to  drink  ? 

The  coachman  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  very  hot-headed,  and 
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replied  with  swelling  words :  from  these  they  passed  to  threats 
from  these  to  violence  on  the  part  of  the  one,  who  would  start, 
and  of  the  others  who  stopped  him.  The  ladies  did  not  com- 
prehend for  the  moment  what  was  the  matter  in  that  confusion  ; 
they  were  thinking  very  far  from  what  it  was  in  reality ;  but 
seeing  that  one  was  brandishing  the  whip,  and  the  other  the 
spade,  which  fell  upon  the  carriage  with  boisterous  noise,  they 
guessed  what  was  passing,  and  the  old  woman  was  going  to  ask 
the  cause  and  terminate  the  dispute  with  the  purse,  when  in 
front  there  came  at  a  great  pace  another  jiacrc,  which,  favored 
by  the  snow,  did  not  make  itself  heard  until  it  was  almost  upon 
them.  There  passed  something  extraordinary  on  the  meeting 
of  the  carriages  :  from  the  one  rushed  the  lady  of  the  green  veil, 
who  passed  by  some  time  ago,  uttering  a  shrill  cry  of  despera- 
tion, as  soon  as  she  had  recognized  those  who  were  in  the  other : 
from  the  latter  there  arose  a  heart-rending  cry.  Martha  and 
Rosamuuda  were  in  each  other's  arms  beside  the  carriage-door 
of  the  latter.  From  the  gestures  of  the  former  it  might  be 
gathered  that  she  was  insensibly  drawing  the  fair  one  towards 
her  carriage  ;  but  the  four  brigands  were  not  at  all  lazy  in  this 
interval.  At  a  ferociously  lascivious  glance  of  Flaneur,  a  dispute 
arose  between  them  and  the  coachman  of  Martha,  in  which  the 
latter  succumbed  to  the  blows  of  the  spade  which  discharged 
themselves  on  his  head.  Vieux  Soiil  put  a  pair  of  handkerchiefs 
in  the  mouth  of  hi  Joyeuse,  and  afterwards  stuck  his  homicidal 
blade  in  the  breast  of  her  who,  seeking  to  kill  with  the  sword, 
was  perishing  by  the  sword.  Flaneur,  Levrier,  and  the  false 
coachman  possessed  themselves  of  the  young  women :  the  first 
seized  Rosamunda  by  the  waist,  who,  seeing  herself  in  the  arms 
of  the  assassin  of  the  Seine,  fainted  away,  like  the  white  lily 
which  droops  its  snowy  head  at  the  stroke  of  the  iron.  Martha 
screamed,  expended  herself  in  heroic  efforts  to  liberate  her  friend  : 
Flaneur  made  another  signal  to  the  conductor,  with  his  right 
hand  drew  out  a  small  flask  from  his  bosom,  dashed  it  in  pieces  in 
the  face  of  Martha  :  aided  by  the  two  companions,  he  seized  the 
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inanimate  body  of  the  beauty  of  the  Paraclete  ;  they  half-ar- 
ranged her  in  the  carriage  in  their  arms.  The  night  was  com- 
ing, stretching  its  mourning  veil  upon  the  desert  place  ;  never- 
theless, by  the  scarce  twilight  might  be  seen  the  disorder  which 
reigned  in  the  dress  of  the  girl,  and  the  stains  impressed  by  the 
lips  of  the  wretch  on  her  pallid  cheeks.  Two  of  them  seized  the 
other  carriage,  while  Martha,  her  coachman,  and  la  Joycuse 
were  writhing  with  pain  upon  the  ground,  the  two  latter  dyeing 
with  blood  the  whiteness  of  the  snow.  The  fiacre  in  which 
Rosamunda  was  going  began  to  move,  he  who  was  conducting  it 
furiously  lashing  the  whip ;  the  other  was  going  to  follow  his 
companion  with  the  same  infernal  velocity.  The  first,  in  the 
stupefaction  natural  to  the  transgresspr,  drew  his  horses  over 
the  quasi  corpses.  In  that  moment  the  animals,  more  humane 
than  the  men,  were  terrified,  their  manes  bristled  up,  they  neigh- 
ed, they  pricked  up  their  ears,  they  kicked,  they  were  terrified, 
and  this  incident  delayed  their  progress.  Within.  Flaneur,  the 
maiden  pressed  against  his  breast,  cried  out  to  the  other  assassin 
to  go  along.  The  latter  was  cursing,  crying,  cracking  his  whip, 
sweating ;  he  was  unable  to  rule  the  indomitable  beasts :  the 
other  fiacre,  more  fortunate,  began  to  run.  passing  on  one  side, 
and  its  driver  crying, 

—  Hi!  hi!  go  along,  go  along,  there's  another  carriage  com- 
ing over  the  hill  behind". 

These  cries,  and  the  furious  running  of  the  horses  of  him 
who  was  warning  him,  made  the  man  on  the  box  of  the  carriage 
of  the  victim  make  a  last  effort,  and  crushing  the  cranium  of 
la  Joyeuse  with  the  hoofs  of  the  animals  and  the  wheels  of  his 
carriage,  he  went  away  headlong  down  the  road,  following  him 
who  was  driving  the  one  in  front. 

For  the  darkened  eyes  of  the  criminals,  it  was  about  half- 
past  five  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  they  did  not  see  either  the 
three  roads  which  opened  at  the  exit  of  the  dale  bordering  on 
Auteuil,  or  how  near  was  he  who  was  descending  the  hill  with 
frothy  bridle,  the  sight  of  whom  caused  them  to  make  the  above-- 
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mentioned  effort ;  but  lie  who  was  in  the  tilbury  saw  clearly 
that  these  were  running  away,  and  that  there  were  some  figures 
in  the  middle  of  the  whitened  road  ;  so  that,  hastening  his 
swift  career,  he  was  victim  of  his  own  anxieties,  the  horse  fall- 
ing on  his  paws,  and  making  the  light  carriage  roll  over.  Who 
will  paint  the  desperate  position  ofHhose  who  were  stretched  in 
the  road  1  Who  could  describe  the  fearfulness  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  their  following  those,  whom  they  knew  positively  were 
carrying  away  the  stolen  Rosamunda,  since  they  followed  their 
track  for  some  ten  minutes  a  bout  portant,  and  only  a  rush 
which  they  made  to  overtake  them  caused  them  to  lose  the 
stroke  ?  Who  can  express  the  horror  which  was  inspired  in 
them  by  what  they  believed  had  passed  within  their  sight  ? 
But  desperation  is  more  powerful  than  all  things  ;  it  overcomes 
all  without  our  knowing  how,  or  when ;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
some  seconds  after  the  fall  of  the  young  men,  one  of  them  was 
seen  to  run,  falling  on  his  knees  beside  Martha,  whom  he  then 
took  for  Rosamunda,  since  the  girl  was  so  disfigured  by  the  rav- 
ages made  instantaneously  by  the  vitriol  mixed  with  ink  which 
the  assassin  Flaneur  had  thrown  in  the  bottle  upon  her  coun- 
tenance and  bosom.  The  husky  breathing,  the  death-rattle  in 
the  throat  of  la  Joyeuse,  and  the  unhappy,  innocent  coachman 
of  Martha,  were  an  accompaniment  gloomily  sublime  to  those 
solemn  moments.  He  who  was  on  his  knees,  half  raising  the 
deformed  body  of  Martha,  was  Hector. 

In  certain  extremities,  the  abnormal  state  of  the  soul  inter- 
rupts, by  the  force  of  the  imagination,  the  natural  harmonic  ex- 
ercise of  the  senses,  whence  are  born  a  thousand  phenomena,  a 
hundred  aberrations,  and  innumerable  strange  incidents,  which 
to  the  wise  are  hard  to  decipher,  and  which  the  ignorant  attrib- 
ute to  causes  contrary  to  reason,  when  it  is  not  to  old  wives' 
fables.  What  is  certain  is,  that  in  such  crises,  serenity  aban- 
dons us,  the  blood  blinds  us,  the  sight  is  obscured,  the  touch  is 
numbed,  and  we  do  not  know  even  our  parents,  our  children,  the 
woman  that  forms  our  joy.  Hector  did  not  see  the  difference 
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of  stature,  nor  the  black  hair,  nor  recognize  the  voice  in  its  lam- 
entations, nor  the  diversity  of  ensemble.  Hector  poured  forth 
tears,  and  passionately  dried  them  with  his  fingers  to  see,  and 
still  saw  nothing  ;  Hector  called  Rosamunda,  and  believed  she 
answered ;  Hector  was  desperate  in  that  solitude,  at  the  gates 
of  Paris,  (a  thing  which  to  some  will  seem  impossible  ;  but  all 
know  that  the  greatest  crimes  are  committed  in  the  vicinities  of 
great  cities,  no  equivocal  proof  that  citizens  and  those  who  gov- 
ern are  very  egotistical.)  Hector  excites  our  compassion.  The 
first  moment  of  despairing  ecstasy  passed,  he  saw  that  it  was 
night,  he  heard  the  breathing  of  her  whom  he  held  in  his  arms, 
he  smelt  the  vapor  of  the  vitriol,  he  felt  her  heart  palpitating 
under  his  hand,  which  was  pressing  the  breast  of  the  girl,  he 
cried  out  calling  for  help.  How  miserable  would  man  be  alone, 
without  the  help  of  his  kind  !  He,  half  raised,  with  the  body 
of  the  unhappy  girl  in  his  arms,  turned  towards  the  place  where 
he  had  left  his  companion  stretched  ....  It  was  night !  .  .  .  . 
There  were  heard  the  barkings  of  the  dogs  of  the  villas  ;  at  in- 
tervals the  bells  of  the  tardy  ox  jingled  ;  the  cold  north  wind 
groaned,  forming  complaints  in  the  moistened  branches  of  the 
surrounding  trees ;  his  eyes  beheld  contortions  and  fearful 
movements  in  those  who  surrounded  him  ;  a  horror — natural  to 
man  when  he  finds  himself  near  the  dying,  whose  end  has  been 
fearful — made  his  hair  stand  on  end ;  desperation  overwhelmed 
him  ;  as  he  was  going  to  cry  out,  his  throat  was  knotted  ;  the 
convulsions  of  Martha  pressed  against  his  heart,  suspending  his 
breath  ;  his  head  was  heated,  his  feet  trembled,  he  stood  upright, 
uttered  'deep  groans ;  they  tottered  and  fell,  he  and  she  upon 
the  bulky  frame  of  la  Joycusc,  who  at  that  moment  was  making 
her  last  death-struggles  with  frightful  wheezings,  which  came 
apparently  not  from  her  mouth  but  the  wounds,  imparting  to 
them  a  character  most  horribly  strange. 

In  the  midst  of  this  hell  he  heard  cries  ;  it  was  the  foster- 
brother  of  Martha,  who  was  coming,  as  his  bruised  legs  best  en- 
abled him.  to  his  help,  crying : 
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—  I  am  here,  my  friend,  I  am  here  !  .   .  .  . 

Following  him  were  some  laborers,  of  w!iom  one  went  in 
search  of  help,  others  raised  the  horse,  and  put  the  carriage  in  a 
condition  to  travel,  and  two  remained  helping  to  sustain  the 
burnt  girl,  who,  now  more  restored  to  sense,  began  to  feel  the 
pain  of  her  wounds,  and  whose  flesh  was  smoking. 

Terrible  were  the  minutes  which  passed  in  that  agony ;  since 
although  they  knew  it  was  not  Rosamunda,  but  the  good  Mar- 
tha, who  was  victim  of  the  villains,  for  the  same  reason  they, 
particularly  Hector,  were  ignorant  what  had  happened  to  the 
first :  the  martyrdom  increased  with  the  anguishing  doubt  in 
which  the  picture  he  had  before  his  eyes  plunged  him, 

At  the  end  of  some  minutes,  the  obscured  vale  was  illumin- 
ed with  pine-wood  brands,  and  by  the  light  of  the  smoking 
torches  the  heart  fainted  to  see  the  countenance  of  the  adoptive 
son  of  Schmidt,  the  melancholy  of  Charles,  the  monstrous  burns 
which  disfigured  the  countenance  and  bosom  of  Martha,  and  to 
hear  the  exclamations  of  all.  Not  less  interesting  was  the  pic- 
ture of  horror  presented  by  la  Joyeuse,  who  was  writhing, 
twisting  her  mouth  and  head  convulsively,  lifting  her  arm  and 
letting  it  fall  with  a  spongy  noise,  now  stretching  a  leg,  now 
drawing  it  up,  then  emitting  a  wheezing  groan  through  the  torn 
larynx,  which  imitated  the  voice,  till  death  stretched  its  pal- 
lid shadow  upon  the  traits  of  her  who  a  little  before  sought  to 
inflict  it  morally  upon  Rosamunda. 

A  wagon  arrived ;  in  it  Hector  and  Charles  placed  them- 
selves, and  between  the  two  they  took  in  their  arms  the  good 
Martha  ;  the  countrymen  with  the  torches  surrounded  them,  and 
they  began  to  go  towards  a  cottage  close  by,  the  creaking  of 
the  wagon — which,  drawn  by  oxen,  was  slow  in  its  movement — 
being  accompanied  by  weeping,  sighs,  groans,  and  tender  excla- 
mations. 
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FIFTEEN  days  afterwards  there  -were  assembled  about  midnight, 
in  the  house  of  the  Baron  de  Vieux,  the  Counts  de  Bleusang 
and  de  Kant,  and  other  friends,  smoking,  drinking,  chatting, 
relating  piquant  anecdotes,  not  respecting  the  women  whom 
they  knew,  whatever  might  be  their  rank,  and  each  one  of  them 
giving  matter  more  than  abundant  for  five  newspapers,  jom-nals  of 
morality,  philosophy,  criticism,  wickedness.  One  among  them  kept 
silence,  smoked,  knocked  off  very  slowly  the  ashes  of  his  cigar,  had 
his  eyes  half  shut,  stretching  himself  upon  an  ottoman,  listened, 
smiled  with  ironical  gesture,  was  unquiet,  and  from  time  to  time 
threw  glances  of  compassion  upon  de  Bleusang.  Suddenly  he 
turned  round,  stood  up,  and  as  though  to  surprise  those  gentle- 
men who,  with  such  indifference,  were  inflicting  death  upon  in- 
nocent husbands,  upon  spotless  wives,  upon  pure  maidens,  he 
broke  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  put  this  question,  as  strange 
as  it  was  apparently  unseasonable  : 

—  Do  none  of  you  remember  la  Vivienne,  whom  nearly  all 
of  us  knew  in  our  youth  ? 

There  were  two  who  smiled,  others  exhibited  a  total  igno- 
rance of  any  such  name,  and  there  was  not  wanting  some  one 
to  say : 

—  And  what  has  la  Vivienne  to  do  with  what  we  were  talk- 
ing just  now? 

—  What  has  she  to  do  with  it  ? 

The  nobleman  directed  himself  to  de  Vieux  as  though  wish- 
ing to  find  what  he  was  looking  for. 
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—  What  has  she  to  do  with  it  1     Why,  Baron,  even  de 
Bleusang  is  ignorant  of  it,  or  dissembles,  pretending  not  to  un- 
derstand. 

—  My  friend,  even  I  do  not  understand  you. 

—  How  so  !  ....     You  really  do  not  know  what  has  hap- 
pened to  her? 

—  To  whom  ? — said  the  Comte  de  Bleusang. 

—  To  la  Vivienne  .... 

—  And  who  is  la  Vivienne  ? — added  another. 

—  Who's  Vivienne  ? — repeated  another  voice. 

—  Bless  me,  the  fat  virgin  ! — said  a  third,  as  though  remem- 
bering himself — it  must  be  the  old  hag  of  the  Theatre  des  I?u- 
nambules  .... 

—  Ah  !  she  of  that  night  ? 

—  The  same. 

—  She  who  presented  that  prodigy  of  beauty  ? 

—  And.  by-the-by,  what  has  become  of  the  girl  ? 

At  this  question  de  Vieux  opened  his  eyes,  de  Bleu- 
sang paid  much  attention,  and  the  others  began  to  take  in- 
terest. 

He  of  the  cigar  continued  with  an  air  of  serious  earnest- 
ness : 

—  Messieurs,   this  night  is  perhaps  the   second  time  that 
the   disgust  of  dissipation,  that  the  surfeit  of  the  senses,  has 
given  place   in  my  mind   to   reflection,   to  the  maturity  of  the 
truth  ;   amid  all  our   turbulent   laughter,  amid  the  bewildering 
merriment   in  which   we   have    passed   the   first  hours   of   the 
night,  amid   a   lethargy  of  vice,   I  have  been  thinking  of  la 
Vivienne. 

—  Chaste  reflection  !  .  ...  ha!  ha !  ha!  ....  of  a  consum- 
mate moralist  !  ....  ha!  ha !  ha!  .... 

—  Worthy  of  Epicurus  !  ....  eh  !  eh  !  ch  ! 

—  Spoken  like  a  capuchin   at   the  death-bed  of  a    Voltai- 
ricn  !  .  .  .  . 

—  Have  done  with  your  exclamations — said  Kant — let  him 
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go  on.  Don't  you  see  that  perchance  he  will  lose  the  thread  of 
his  improvised  discourse,  and  we  the  ineffable  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing the  lamentation  of  the  prophet,  weeping  for  the  disconsolate 
maiden,  we  don't  know  whether  of  Babylon  or  Jerusalem.  Let 
him  continue. 

—  Go  on. 

—  Speak  

—  Come 

—  "What  stops  you  1 

—  Begin 

—  We  are  anxious  to  hear  the  dolorous  history  of  the  hero- 
ine Vivicnnc. 

—  We  all  know  it  already. 

—  Say  on,  and    is   there  any  thing  about   the  enchanting 
fair   girl  whom  we  saw  that   night  with    her  at    the  Funam- 
bulcs  ? 

He,  to  whom  all  these  jeers  were  directed,  was  a  man  of 
forty-four  years,  of  distinguished  countenance,  of  generous  air, 
of  marked  suavity  of  traits,  of  azure,  watery  eyes,  fair  skin  but 
of  a  white-leaden  color,  which  denoted  weak  blood,  of  an  amia- 
ble aspect ;  but  who  indicated  that  he  had  hastened  his  gray 
hairs,  and  the  wrinkles  of  his  eyes  and  countenance,  by  prema- 
ture and  uninterrupted  acts  of  juvenile  recklessness.  He 
smiled  with  the  superiority  of  one  who  knows  the  frailty  of 
others,  and  knows  that  those  who  hear  him  have  no  idea 
whither  he  is  going  to  lead  them  :  he  heard  them  with  the 
calm  of  the  Reasoner,  when  he  sees  himself  attacked  with  weak 
syllogisms  by  beginners,  who  think  to  say  wonderful  things  to 
one  who  knows  them  all  by  heart,  and  only  waits  till  they  are 
silent  to  seal  their  stammering  lips  with  a  word,  and  overthrow 
their  unreasoning  heads  with  a  single  argument :  he  looked  at 
them  all  and  nodded  his  head,  as  though  seeing  in  them  objects 
which  served  him  at  the  moment  prodigiously :  he  examined 
them  with  much  scrupulosity,  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  as 
seeking  to  surprise  in  one  of  them  things  which  he  knew,  which 
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had  more  than  a  common  connection  with  what  he  was  going  to 
relate  :  when  he  was  sure  of  getting  what  he  was  wanting  he 
cut  short  him  who  was  last  addressing  him,  and  replied  : 

—  Hear,  and  you  will    have  time   enough   for   jesting,  or 
reflection. 

There  was  an  uninterrupted  silence ;  for  all  saw  that  the 
countenance  of  the  Duke  Point-a-Or — whose  person  our  read- 
ers must  remember — took  a  serious  aspect,  at  once  sincere  and 
interesting.  The  Duke  sat  down  and  began  thus  : 

—  About  two  weeks  ago  I  was  passing  the  Morgue,  and  im- 
pelled by  the  natural  desire  which  always  draws  us  to  see  such 
spectacles,  I  approached  the  circle  of  the  curious  who  were  ex- 
amining the  corpse  of  a  woman  of  bulky  size,  which  lay  on  the 
litter.*      The  aspect  of  that  unhappy  woman  was   miserable : 
she  was  recently  exposed,  for  the  clotted  blood,  half-black,  cover- 
ed all  her  breast,  and  three  particular  wounds  were  seen,  whose 
edges,  increased  by  the  state  of  congelation  of  the  blood  which 
issued  from  them,  were  formidable  :    her  dress  was  rich,  but 
covered  with  mud.     The  indifferent  spectators  were  talking  of 
her  with  the  cynical  indifference  of  the  vile  people  who  are 
accustomed  to  contemplate  such  spectacles  almost  daily.     Till 
then  I  had  not  noticed  that  her  countenance  was  covered  with 
a  broad  green  veil,  which  no  one  surely  had  separated  from 
it  since  they  had    brought  her   there:    beside    her  there  was 
a  man,  also  pierced  with  dagger-thrusts,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
coachman.       I  stopped  without   knowing  why,  and  this    itself 
made  a  great  echo  in  my  soul :  on  any  other  occasion  of  my  life, 
my  curiosity  satisfied,  I  should  have  abandoned   that  sinister 
spot,  perhaps  with  my  stomach  turned  ;   but  I  advanced  me- 
chanically, drew  aside  the  thick  veil  and  saw  the  face,  livid  and 
horrible,  of  la  Vivienne 

*  The  Castilian  tongue  is  very  rich  ;  but  I  find  no  -word  which  expresses 
with  so  much  propriety  as  tin?,  Morgue,  the  public  place  where  the  authori- 
ties expose  bodies  found,  which  are  not  claimed  by  relations  or  friends. 
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-How! 

—  La  Vivienne,  Duke  ? 

—  How  could  that  be  ?  ....     It  was  not  many  days  be- 
fore, that  I  saw  her  with  the  fair  girl  in  the  Rue  St.  Martin.    Is 
it  not  so,  Bleusang  ? 

The  latter  nodded  his  head  in  sign  of  affirmation  ;  but  with 
an  indifference  so  unexpected  that,  although  not  noticed  by  the 
by-standers,  it  was  notwithstanding  instantly  observed  by  the 
Duke.  Another  added  : 

—  And  how  so,  Point-a-  Or  ?     For   did  she  not  live  in  the 
Boulevard  du  Temple  ?     How  can  they  have  exposed  her  in  the 
Morgue  ? 

—  It  is  singular  ! 

—  There  must  be  some  mystery  in  it  !  .... 
Here  the  Duke  again  interposed  : 

—  I  can  answer  nothing  as  to  all  that,  but  relate  to  you 
what  I  felt  and  saw.     The  greater  part  of  you  know  who  la 
Vivientie  was ;  her  amours,  when  a  girl,  with  de  Bolsena,  and 
how  for  him   she  abandoned  her  husband,  the  proprietor  of  the 
cafe  of  the  gallery,  called  now  of  Orleans.     Don't  you  remem- 
ber?    Perhaps  the  twenty  odd  years  will  have  made  you  lose 
the  remembrance   of  that   tale,  as  public   as  it  was  romantic, 
which  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth,  after  the  unhappy  death  of  the 
Marquis. 

—  Well,  it  has,  for  I  had  no  occasion  to  recollect  it — replied 
de  Vieux. 

—  Why,  no  ! — added  de  Bleusang. 

• —  Now  I  remember  her — said  another. 

—  Very  well !    then.      I  had   hardly  drawn  aside  the  veil 
and  laid  it  again  on  the  countenance  of  Vivienne,  when  there 
approached  a  tall  woman,  lank,  of  horrible  figure  and  ill-condi- 
tioned countenance,  who  began  to  weep   bitterly,  accompanied 
by  a  humpbacked  girl,  withered,  dressed  very  poorly,  of  mild 
look,  and   interesting  countenance.      The  girl   sobbed  without 
any  tear  showing  itself  in  her  eyes.     The  strange  and  weeping 
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•woman  approached,  leading  by  the  hand  the  timid  girl, 
showed  the  countenance  of  the  corpse  and  exclaimed  :  <;  'Tis 

she  !  ....  'Tis  she  ! 'Tis  she  ! look  at  her, 

look  !" Both  burst  into  compressed  sobs.  All  who 

were  present  seemed  interested  in  those  disconsolate  creatures, 
principally  in  the  humpback,  whose  emotion  had  all  the  gran- 
deur of  sincerity,  so  that  we  can  have  no  doubt  at  all  about 
what  I  am  going  to  relate  to  you.  Her  appearance  and  last 
words  made  the  people  come  forward,  narrowing  the  circle,  en- 
larged for  some  seconds  before,  which  surrounded  the  litter, 
and  amid  the  curious  attention  of  all,  the  girl  knelt  down  be- 
side the  bier,  seized  the  cold  hand  of  Vivienne  with  hers,  which 
were  trembling,  impressed  a  kiss  upon  it.  and  fell  fainting  under 
the  litter.  How  can  I  describe  to  you  the  interest  attaching  to 
that  picture  !  Each  one  of  you  may  imagine  it,  seeing  in  the 
unfortunate  humpback  the  daughter  of  Vivienne  and  of  de 
Bolsena,  abandoned  by  both  at  a  most  tender  age,  and  taken 
charge  of  by  |he  ill-looking  woman,  who  unintentionally  took 
her  out  of  curiosity  to  give  the  last  adieu  to  her  real  mother, 
full  of  blood,  her  bosom  slit  open  i"n  various  places,  and  aban- 
doned by  all  the  world.  A  thought  crossed  my  mind  at  that 
instant,  I  dropped  my  head,  gave  orders  that  they  should  inter 
the  unfortunate  woman  with  decency,  left  it  in  charge  of  the 
concierge  to  do  that  as  well  as  to  succor  the  girl,  and  left  the 
place  in  prey  to  strange  thoughts,  such  as  had  never  entered  my 
head,  and  which  have  plunged  me  into  the  thoughtful  melan- 
choly which  you  may  have  perceived  in  me  during  these  last 
few  days. 

If  we  wished  to  repeat  what  was  said  by  the  by-standers,  the 
exclamations  they  made,  and  the  coolness  with  which  they  con- 
cluded that,  such  a  death  is  the  just  meed  of  one  who  had 
lived  such  a  life,  some  pages  would  not  suffice  ;  but  we  are 
occupied,  like  de  Vieux  and  de  Bleusang,  in  divining  the 
thoughts  of  the  Duke  Point-a-Or. 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  commentaries,  with  so  origi- 
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n al  a  sentence,  the  Baron  said   to  the  Duke,  his  cousin,  with 
marked  anxiety  : 

—  And  what    thoughts    have   so  extremely  saddened   you, 
Duke? 

The  latter  looked  at  de  Bleusang  with  severe  expression, 
then  passed  his  scrutinizing  eyes  over  the  physiognomies  of  the 
others,  and  fixing  them  upon  de  Vieux,  replied  : 

—  And  has  no  reflection  struck  your  mind  on  hearing  what 
I  have  just  related  to  you?     For  to  me  there  occurred  what  you 
are  about  to  hear.     How  many  of  our  children  are  there  not 
who  find  themselves  in   the  same  position  as  the  humpback  ? 
And  how  many  women,  who  would  have  been  poor  but  honora- 
ble, will  not  have  met  and  perhaps  now  find  themselves  in  that 
of  Vivienne,  or  some  similar  one,  through  our  fault  ?     Does  it 
not  strike  you  that  from  the  age  of  fifteen  years  each  one  of  us 
has  made  at  least  as  many  victims  of  this  species  as  the  years 
counted  by  that  epoch  ?     Does  it  not  appear  to  you  that  per- 
haps, and  without  any  perhaps,  this  very  day  it  may  be.  we  are 
trampling  under  foot  with  our  wantonness,  the  daughters  of  our 
own  crime  ?     Do  you  not  think  that  without  the  nobles  and  the 
rich  who  are  deficient  in  education,  there  would  be  more  morality 
in  these  passive  classes,  in  this  middle  society,  and  even  in  that 
to  which  we  ourselves  belong  ?     Does  not  each  one  of  us  count 
in  his  recollections,  if  vice  has  left  him  time  to  retain  them, 
twenty  or  thirty  unhappy  ones,  without  enumerating  the  fruit 
of  mysterious  recklessness  or  of  vicious  degradation,  and  the 
husbands  of  some  ?     And  does  it  not  seem  to  you  a  picture  a 
little   deplorable,  that   is  presented    by  a   million    of   men  in 
France,  to  one  who  studies  the  elements  of  which   the  great 
social  mass  is  composed  ?     Do  you  not  believe — put  your  hand 
upon  your  heart  and  say — do  you  not  believe  that  this  million, 
whether  men  of  fashion,  idle,  rich,  or  nobles  unworthy  of  the 
name,  has  dragged  myriads  into  the  mire  in  which  Vivienne  and 
her  daughter  were  rolling  in  the  agonies  of  death  ?     I  am  sure 
of  it.     Will  you  say  that  I  am  reckoning  like  a  rigid  moralist  ? 
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Do  you  not  know  me  well  enough  ?  And  who  will  assure  me 
that  what  I  did  in  youth  is  not  now  debasing  me  infamously  ? 
Who  will  tell  me  that  the  chambermaid  of  my  wife  is  not  my 
daughter  ?  that  the  lackey  does  not  bear  my  blood  ?  that  the 
valet-de-chambre  does  not  owe  to  me  his  existence  ? 

For  some  time  de  Vieux  and  de  Bleusang  were  desirous  of 
replying  to  the  questions  of  the  Duke,  and  waited  with  re- 
strained laughter  till  he  had  done,  in  order  to  make  an  objec- 
tion. As  soon  as  he  finished,  both  at  once  exclaimed  : 

—  Duke,  all  that  you  say  is  certainly  true,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary in  the  world. 

—  It  is  positively  as  you  have  just   said,  cousin  ;  but  from 
the  first  dawn  of  human   society,  the  same  thing  has  happened, 
and  will  continue  to  happen  ;  for  by  an  eternal  law,  there  must 
be  rich  who  enjoy,  and  poor  who  suffer,  nobles  in  gilded  cradles, 
and  plebeians  rocked  to  sleep  in  osiers  .... 

—  How   so  !    and   if  we   have   peopled   the   world — replied 
Point-a-Or  with  impetuous  indignation — and  if  we  have  peopled 
the  world,  through  our  recklessness,  with  daughters  of  the  poor 
and  plebeian  beauties,  struggling  with  their  own  misery,  or  igno- 
rance, or  the  craftiness  of  which  we  have  availed  ourselves,  are 
they  not  as  noble,  these  obscure  children  of  the  great,  as  we  who 
arc  in  the  candlestick?     I  do  not  conceive  the  nobility  of  chil- 
dren to  be  affected  by  their  being  born  in  palaces  or  in  cottages, 
provided  their  parents  are  of  rank  :  how  many  great,  during 
political   convulsions  or  the  disgrace  of  a  monarch,   have  first 
seen  the   light  in   cottages  ?     And   are  they  for  that   any  less 
such  ?     Not  at   all,  my  friends ;  and  it  is  the  fact,  that   these 
very  poverties  are  quarters   added  to  their  escutcheons,  in  the 
moment  in  which  the  caprice  of  the  things  of  the  world  draws 
them  from  the  obscurity  in  which  they  are  lying.     Look  at  the 
history  of  all  epochs,  of  all  nations.     No,  my  friends,  no  :  my 
opinion  is,  that  all  men  are  noble  by  birth,  blood,  heritage,  be- 
cause  our  dissoluteness  has   diffused   aristocratic  life   through 
cities,  hamlets,  farm-houses,  solitudes  almost  uninhabited,  intro- 
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duccd  it  into  the  houses  of  all  the   populators  of  all  nations. 
Our  kings  have  with  their  levities  ennobled  thousands  of  ple- 
beians ;  our  kings  have  effected  a  fusion  of  azure   and  colored 
blood,  -which  has  left   on  the  French   standard   only  a  narrow 
strip  of  white.     What  shall  we  not  say  of  our  noblesse  ?     You 
know  it.     Each  one  of  the  hundred  thousand  nobles  who  inhabit 
Paris   requires    for   the    service    of    his    houses    five    plebeian 
women  ....  this   is   enough.     For  this  cause,  no  doubt,  King 
Charles  the  Third  of  Spain  declared,  with  wise  forethought,  all 
the   foundlings   of   the   Spanish  hospitals   noble.     How    many 
would  he  not  have  to  ennoble  !     But  what  !  let  us  lay  aside  all 
the  horrors  to  which  our  dissolution,  and  that  of  the  heartless 
rich,  gives  place,  and  tell  me  :  what  constituted  the  ancient  no- 
bility ?     Was  it  not   the  deeds  of  valor,  of  intrepidity,  of  mag- 
nanimity of  our  ancestors  ?     And  do  you  not  see  that  these 
whom   we    call   the   plebeians,   by    their   achievements,    their 
bravery,  their  fortitude,  their  patience  in  labor,  their  pride  in 
these  last  years,  the  contempt  with  which  they  look  at  us,  at- 
test the  hereditary  grandeur  of  our  blood,  and  reproach  us  with 
the  mystery  with  which  we  give  them  existence,  to  subjugate 
them  publicly,  being  equal  to  us  in  blood,  since  we  give  them 
no  other  than  that  which  circulates  in  our  own  veins  ?    Friends, 
let  us  think  of  it  well :  when  we  fascinate  the  innocent  country- 
girl,  when  we  lull  to  sleep  the  incautious  city  maiden,  when  we 
corrupt   the  daughter  of  the  mechanic,   when  we  dishonor  the 
wife  of  the  laboring  man,  and  after  a  while  see  the  fruit  of  our 
transient  caprice,  do  we  not  answer :  "Don't  distress  yourself,  it 
is  my  child  ?''     Does   it  not  seem  to  you,  that   since  men  have 
made  kings  and  nobles  by  the  simple  rule  of  multiplication,  they 
have  peopled  the  earth  with  nobles,  their  children  ?     And  why. 
being  their  children,  must  they  treat  them   like  slaves  ?     Why 
buy  their  honor,  their  life,  their  existence  1     Why  have  they  to 
sink  in  ignominy  ?     Why  have  they  to  disown  their  nobility  ? 
You  have  all  asked  me  at  the  beginning  what  had  become  of 
the  little  fair  protege  of  the  unfortunate  Vivienne :  who  will 
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assure  you  that  this  enchanting  creature  is  not  daughter  of  one 
of  us,  seeing  beside  the  bier,  the  humpback,  daughter  of  Bol- 
seua  ?  And  if  so,  as  there  is  hardly  any  room  to  doubt,  who 
that  is  father,  or  fears  to  have  been  such,  would  dare  to  trample 
under  foot  the  white  lily  which  he  himself  had  planted  ?  Re- 
flect upon  this,  and  you  will  see  how  Vivienne  on  her  litter, 
abandoned  by  all,  run  through  by  dagger-thrusts,  with  the 
daughter  of  her  bosom  stretched  beside  her  sad  coffin,  would  not 
have  died  as  she  had  lived  but  for  our  wickedness,  and  many  of 
us  who  are  here  could  reckon  a  hundred  Viviennes,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  more  humpbacks.  Oh  !  the  sight  of  that  woman,  and 
what  I  have  known  these  last  few  days,  have  transformed  niy 
soul.  What  wonder  that  he  who  taketh  the  sword  may  die  by 
the  sword  ?  What  wonder  that  those  true  plebeians  are  proud 
of  their  birth,  and  look  at  us  with  scorn  ?  What  wonder  if  we 
often  doubt  the  legitimacy  of  the  sons  who  have  been  born  in 
our  houses,  since  we  act  so  atrociously  towards  the  daughters  of 
the  people  ?  What  wonder  that  our  marriages  are  veritable 
pandemoniums,  since  we  act  with  deceit  and  hypocrisy,  if  not 
indeed  with  base  perversity,  to  our  legitimate  wives,  accustom- 
ed as  we  are  to  deceive,  before  them,  dozens  of  ignorant  or  un- 
happy girls  ?  Do  you  know  what  occurs  to  me,  although  you  may 
think  it  exaggerated  ?  Yet  in  our  times.  I  believe,  there  is  more 
affinity  in  the  nations  respectively,  than  in  the  time  of  the  sons  of 
Noah — five  hundred  years  after  the  deluge.  Oh  !  if  the  exist- 
ing world  could  be  seen  in  the  light  of  reason,  as  the  grains  of 
dust  are  seen  when  a  ray  of  the  sun  falls  on  them,  we  should  no 
longer  know  how  to  choose  one  atom  from  another :  such  must  be 
the  blending  of  those  we  call  nobles  and  plebeians  !  ....  Oh  ! 
the  evil  is  grand  !  How  can  bounds  be  set  to  the  recklessness  . 
of  the  noble  and  rich  ?  Truly  the  solution  of  the  problem 
is  difficult  ;  but  the  education  of  all  could  do  much,  if  it 
could  be  effected.  Tell  me,  who  knows  whether  Vivienne  is 
not  the  victim  of  the  baseness,  of  the  intrigue,  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  some  wealthy  man  or  noble  ?  Could  you  answer  me  ? 
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The  eyes  of  the  Duke  were  fixed  on  de  Bleusang.  and  as 
though  seeking  to  repress  an  outburst  of  anger,  he  lighted  a 
cigar,  and  left  the  saloon  precipitately,  leaving  some  half  anni- 
hilated, and  giving  others  opportunity  for  talking  horrors,  and 
emitting  doctrines,  worthy  only  of  irrational  beings  dragged 
along  by  brutal  appetites.  Nevertheless  two  of  them  remained 
pensive. 


CHAPTEK    XVII. 

SOME  hours  before  what  we  have  just  related,  there  was  pass- 
ing in  the  outskirts  of  Paris  a  scene  highly  worthy  of  being 
known  to  our  readers. 

Madame  Baume  and  the  widow  Regina  found  themselves 
beyond  measure  uneasy  as  to  the  fate  of  Martha,  who  had 
promised  to  return  at  the  end  of  eight  days,  and  already  six- 
teen had  transpired  without  their  knowing  any  thing  of  her 
resting-place.  The  widow  had  sent  repeatedly  to  ask  after 
her  friend,  the  young  woman  Martha,  to  Mad.  Baume,  and  as 
many  times  they  had  answered  her  by  relating  how  much  she 
of  the  cakes  found  herself  afflicted,  by  the  uncertainty  as  to 
what  had  happened  to  her  companion.  Although  the  distance 
from  the  cottage  of  the  latter  to  the  hut  of  the  widow  was  not 
great,  yet  by  some  fatality,  or  from  the  position  of  the  for- 
mer, they  had  never  yet  seen  each  other.  Imbued  with  a  sen- 
timent of  friendship  of  which  they  could  not  divest  themselves, 
they  were  both  anxious  to  see  each  other,  to  tell  each  other 
all  they  thought.  Finally  Mad.  Baume  took  the  road  to  the  hut 
of  the  widow,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  we  find  our- 
selves. 

When  the  rich  and  the  great  of  this  world  visit,  they  think 
of  a  thousand  puerilities  suggested  to  them  by  their  pride,  their 
self-love,  their  little  sensibility — taking  this  word  in  its  genuine 
sense.  At  one  time  they  are  absorbed  in  the  idea  of  eclipsing 
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with  their  luxury  that  of  one  whom  they  are  going  to  see,  or 
who  is  coming  to  see  them ;  at  another  they  are  calculating  the 
means  of  turning  their  urbanity  to  account  for  some  selfish  end  ; 
at  another  they  are  inventing  intrigues,  half-words,  promises, 
propositions  and  acts,  which  they  may  turn  to  their  own  purposes  : 
if  it  is  ladies  who  are  visiting,  it  is  all  finery,  dresses,  shawls, 
ornaments,  fashion,  backbitings,  scrutinizing  how  this  one  is 
dressed,  how  the  other  receives  her,  how  her  house  looks,  in  what 
carriage  this  one  came,  of  what  she  spoke,  if  she  came  alone  or 
accompanied,  who  gave  her  his  arm.  whatever  seems  mutually 
most  striking  in  order  to  pull  each  other  to  pieces  after  giving 
each  other  a  thousand  kisses. 

What  a  difference  in  the  visits  made  by  the  poor  !  These, 
whether  men  or  women,  receive  and  offer  simplicity,  cordiality, 
desires — most  times  impotent — of  doing  good,  inclination  to 
alleviate  suffering  by  kind  expressions,  surprise  to  find  more 
misery  than  they  left  at  their  own  hearths. 

The  former  make  a  parade  of  their  carriages,  and  go  with 
their  heads  proudly  raised  ;  the  latter  go  on  foot,  their  dress 
being  splashed  with  mud,  perhaps,  by  the  rapid  wheels  of  the 
former,  and  with  their  heads  bowed  down.  The  former  cause 
themselves  to  be  announced  with  pageantry,  and  squeeze  the 
hand  of  one  whom  they  despise  with  false  cordiality ;  the  latter 
enter  timidly,  and  for  their  only  salute  open  the  hand,  pressing 
it  on  their  heart.  The  former  turn  away  from  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture which  does  not  seem  to  them  elegant,  because  so  disagree- 
able a  sight  is  annoying  to  them ;  and  the  latter  seek  with 
avidity  the  one  who  suffers  most  of  the  family,  to  make  him  see 
the  interest  they  take  in  his  misfortune.  The  former  think  of 
themselves;  the  latter  of  others.  The  former  are  received  by 
servants  in  liveries  ;  and  the  latter  by  children  covered  with  rags, 
and  with  dirty  faces,  who  are  munching  in  the  porch  of  their 
house  a  piece  of  dry  bread,  with  their  little  feet  naked  in  the 
snow,  or  the  sand,  or  the  mud,  or  the  straw.  The  former  leave, 
with  the  sardonic  smile  of  deceit,  scraping  the  carpets  with  their 
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varnished  boots  or  fine  silken  shoes,  to  begin  their  mordacity 
on  setting  their  foot  on  their  carriage-step ;  the  latter  separate 
in  the  midst  of  the  cordiality  which  distinguishes  the  poor, 
when  they  have  not  found  so  much  misery  as  they  feared  to  see, 
or  with  downcast  countenance  and  sigus  of  sincere  sympathy  if 
the  contrary  happens  to  them.  Oh  !  how  different  are  the  visits 
of  these  two  classes  of  society  !  One  who  wishes  to  know  what 
is  the  visit  of  the  poor,  let  him  follow  Mad.  Baume,  who  in  this 
moment  turns  into  the  little  path  which  leads  to  the  miserable 
dwelling  of  the  widow.  She  devours  with  her  eyes  the  sad  ap- 
pearance of  the  little  wooden  cottage,  the  mouldering  roof,  the 
solitary  spot,  the  desolate  life  of  that  woman.  She  is  poor,  but 
would  not  have  believed  there  was  so  much  desertion,  so  near 
her.  In  the  door,  opposite  to  her,  she  distinguishes  an  old 
woman,  almost  blind,  spinning,  and  two  children  playing,  making 
snow-balls.  They  are  full  of  color,  and  their  little  faces  denote 
health. 

Why  do  the  children  of  the  poor  respire  life,  and  those  of 
the  rich  premature  old  age  ?  Why  ?  Because  there  is  a  Provi- 
dence, which,  in  the  midst  of  their  penuries,  remembers  them 
who  are  dearer  than  the  birds  which  He  supports,  clothed  with 
magnificent  plumage. 

Mad.  Baume  approaches,  and  with  amiability  asks  the 
chubby  little  children : 

—  Is  this  the  house  of  Mere  Regina  ? 

—  Grandmother,  grandmother,  this  lady  asks  for  Mere  Re- 
gina. 

The  children  remained  gathering  up  the  snow,  and  looking 
at  la  Baume.  The  half-blind  old  woman  arose  with  her  distaff 
in  her  hand,  moistened  the  hemp  with  her  fingers,  and  fumbling 
along  with  the  spindle,  sat  herself  beside  the  narrow  door,  whence 
she  asked,  after  putting  her  head  on  one  side  as  though  to  scent 
out  who  it  was  coming  in  search  of  the  widow. 

—  Does  Mere  Regina  live  here  !     Surely  she  does.     Do  you 
wish  to  speak  to  her  ? 
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La  Baume  replied  : 

—  Will  you  have  the  goodness,  good  lady,  to  inform  her  that 
Merc  Baumc  wishes  to  speak  with  her  respecting  Martha  ? 

These  words  had  hardly  expired  on  the  lips  of  her  who  came 
to  visit  the  widow,  when,  from  the  sort  of  alcove  formed  by  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  room  and  the  door,  proceeded  the  following 
sounds : 

—  Come  in,  come  in  ;  come  in  without  waiting.     Thank  God 
the  hour  has  come  for  knowing  something  of  that  poor  Martha  ! 

She  who  had  obtained  the  permission  which  she  was  anxious 
for  entered,  and  although  she  had  but  to  give  two  steps,  she 
could  not  at  first  guess  where  she  was,  for  the  darkness  and 
dense  smoke  sent  forth  by  some  green  sticks,  half  burnt,  which 
there  were  in  the  corner  opposite  the  bed  of  the  cripple,  piled 
upon  three  stones  which  served  instead  of  a  hearth,  till  the  voice 
of  her  whom  she  sought  repeated  three  times : 

—  Here,  to  the  left,  Mad.  Baume,  here  to  the  left,  here  to 
the  left. 

—  Excuse  me,  Madame  Rcgina,  but  .... 

—  This  way. 

—  But  ....  the  light  coming  across  the  fields  ....  then 
....  entering  the  chamber  of  one  sick  .... 

—  Wait  a  minute  ....  Mad.  Guiledon,  tell  the  children 
to  blow  the  fire. 

The  eldest  entered,  lay  down  fiat  on  the  ground,  puffed  out 
his  little  cheeks,  blew,  and  as  the  force  of  his  lungs  was  not 
enough  to  revive  the  flame,  which  keeps  itself  up  with  difficulty 
enough  in  damp  sticks,  the  room  transformed  itself  into  the 
mouth  of  a  bakehouse  when  the  wood  begins  to  smoke. 

—  See,  Frank,  see — exclaimed  the  widow — take  this  book  and 
put  a  few  of  the  leaves  on  the  fire  and  blow,  and  then  it  will 
burn  up  immediately. 

Then  turning  to  the  side  where  was  Mad.  Baume,  the  para- 
lytic said,  with  cherubic  mildness. 

—  I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot  see  so  soon  as  I  wish  the  second 
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mother  of  my  good  Martha ;  but  you  know  we  poor  people  are, 
in  certain  moments,  in  want  even  of  the  light  which  God  gives 
freely  to  all. 

At  that  moment  Frank's  stronger  blow  was  heard,  and  upaf  ! 
....  which  made  the  flame  of  the  paper,  heaped  by  the  child 
upon  the  three  stones,  illuminate  that  apartment,  as  miserable  as 
it  was  neat.  The  shadow  of  two  arms  crossed  was  depicted  on 
the  wall ;  the  little  one  tore  out  more  leaves,  put  them  in  the 
fire,  laid  down  what  remained  of  the  book  on  the  floor,  and  went 
out  by  the  door,  rubbing  fast  his  tearful  little  eyes.  The  blind 
old  woman  went  on,  moistening  the  hemp,  and  turning  the  spin- 
dle between  her  fingers.  The  two  widows  remained  alone. 

Perchance  some  will  think  that  la  Baume  cast  scrutinizing 
glances  upon  the  few  and  miserable  objects  which  were  sur- 
rounding her.  Oh  !  no  :  the  afflicted  poor,  instead  of  scrutinizing 
weep.  Both  women  wept,  for  both  put  the  same  question  and 
received  the  same  answer  : 

—  I  know  nothing  of  her. 

—  Nor  I  either. 

The  widow  Regina  was  as  superior  in  every  thing  to  the  cake 
baker  as  education  is  to  ignorance,  and  drying  her  eyes  with  her 
fleshless  hand  she  added  : 

—  Have  the  goodness,  Mad.  Baume,  to  draw  the  chair  near, 
and  we  will  talk  ;  for  I  have  many  things  to  ask  you,  and  not  a 
few  to  tell  you.  of  the  suspicions  I  entertain  with  respect  to  this 
poor  creature,  victim  perchance  to  her  friendship  for  the  un- 
happy. 

As  soon  as  la  Baume  was  seated  beside  the  poor  bed  of  the 
cripple,  the  flame  died  out,  the  sparks  of  the  leaves  of  paper  flew 
about  the  room,  and  they  remained,  if  not  in  darkness,  at  least 
in  a  light  which  barely  showed  that  the  half-burnt  sticks  had 
been  scorched  on  the  outside,  throwing  out  little  green  flames, 
which,  in  expiring,  emitted  scintillations.  Five  minutes  after- 
wards they  found  themselves  in  darkness,  almost  stifled  by  the 
s.inokp ;  but  both  being  absorbed  in  what  they  were  thinking, 
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they  went  on,  as  though  a  gas-lainp  were  lighting  them,  with 
their  commenced  dialogue. 

—  So,  then,  you  don't  know  any  thing  1 

—  Mad.  Regina,  not  only  do  I  know  nothing,  but  I  fear  some 
misfortune  may  have  happened  ;  and  perhaps  ....  the  Seine  has 
dragged  away  so  many  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  !  .  .  .  . 

—  Oh  !  no  ;  not  that :  Martha  is  not  capable  of  that.  Mad. 
Baume.     I  well  know  her  character. 

—  And  how  do  you  explain  her  being  away  from  home  for 
sixteen  days?     Let  us  say  that  the  eight  don't  count  that  she 
said  she  was  going  to  stop  with  her  friends,  what  she  has  done 
with  herself  for  the  other  eight  I  can't  make  out.    Do  you  think 
if  it  was  sickness,  or  any  other  cause,  she  would  not  have  sent 
me  a  couple  of  words?     Oh  !  if  there  were  not  more  than  two  or 
three  days  ....  but  do  you  see  that  there  are  close  upon  nine. 

—  I  see  very  well  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  way  out  of  this 
mysterious  silence  ;  but  permit  me  to  put  you  a  few  questions, 
and  if  your  replies  coincide  with  the  data  I  have  from  her  own 
mouth,  given  me  the  very  evening  of  her  leaving,  perhaps  we 
shall  be  able  to  cast  some  light  upon  it,  which  may  either  tran- 
quillize us,  or  present  us  with  a  clue  to  where  she  may  be  found. 

—  I  only  know  she  was  going  to  see  some  friends  of  her 
family. 

—  And  did  she  not  tell  you  who  were  these  friends  ? 

—  Not  a  word. 

—  And  none  of  those  who  were  accustomed  to  visit  her  have 
appeared  in  these  days  ? 

—  No,  Madame,  because  the  girl  had  no  friends,  except  a 
young  man,  who  is  her  foster-brother,  and  saw  him  only  now  and 
then,  and  the  young  lady  of  the  Green  Villa,  who  sent  from 
time  to  time  by  the  footman,  who  certainly  came  some  three 
days  ago,  and  her  unfortunate  friend  who  lived  with  us  some 
months,  and  this  was  very  seldom.     The  young  man  went  wrong, 
it's  no  use  thinking  about  him.     And  so  ....  you  see  there's  no 
one  been  except  the  footman  of  the  young  lady  of  the  Green 
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Villa  ....  Ah  !  yes.  Last  Saturday  the  young  man.  her  friend, 
came,  and  by  my  faith  he  looked  very  anxious  ;  but  he  did  not 
ask  for  the  girl ;  him  whom  he  was  coming  to  look  for  was 
Hector,  the  brother  of  the  fair  little  girl,  and  as  soon  as  I  told 
him  I  had  known  nothing  of  him  for  some  mouths,  he  went  away 
without  saluting  me  .... 

—  "Well,  come  then !  another  question.     She  visited,  then, 
although  her  companions  did  not  do  it  with  her — the  sister  of 
the  youth  ? 

—  Oh  !  I  think  not ;  for  they  were  got  to  be  quite  great,  as 
they  said,  and  you  know  that  the  young  man  .... 

—  But  she  knew  where  they  lived  ? 

—  It  must  be  so,  although  she  did  not  speak  about  that  to 
me  more  than  once. 

—  And  which  of  the  two  did  Martha  prefer  when  they  lived 
with  you,  Rosamunda  or  him  ? 

—  As  far  as  I  was  able  to  see,  her. 

—  It  is  strange  .... 

The  widow  remained  in  suspense,  and  as  though  the  plan 
she  had  conceived  had  been  overturned ;  then  she  added : 

—  And  these  young  people  are  not  brother  and  sister  ? 

—  So  they  say;  although  ....  God  forgive  me  ....  but  .... 

—  But  you  doubt  it  ? 

—  I !  but  .... 

—  But  what  ? 

This  but  ....  made  Regina  open  her  eyes,  and  then  she  no- 
ticed that  the  fire  was  nearly  out 

—  Why,  then  ....  if  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  the  truth,  here 
between  us  two,  the  beautiful  girl  is  not  his  sister ;   although 
that  is  a  secret,  God  forgive  me !  .  .  .  . 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  the  blind  woman  and  the  two 
children,  who  came  in,  for  night  was  approaching  with  large 
strides  across  the  fields.  While  the  two  were  thinking — and  how 
very  different  were  their  ideas  ! — Frank  returned  to  his  work  of 
tearing  out  leaves  from  the  book  and  blowing  the  fire.  This 
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time  lie  threw  on  some  chips  of  wood  which  he  had  in  a  basket, 
and  by  force  of  fatiguing  his  little  lungs,  he  succeeded  in  making 
that  heap  of  darkness  again  give  light.  The  spinning-woman 
addressed  the  widow,  saying  to  her : 

—  Excuse  me,  Mad.  Regina  ;  but  the  wind  is  very  cold,  and 
the  children  say  it  is  already  night,  so  that  I  am  going  to  sit 
down  by  the  fire ;  though  Frank  had  better  just  bolt  the  door 
first. 

—  You  do  rightr  Mad.  Guiledon. 

Then  the  sick  woman  turning  to  la  Baume  added,  seeing 
she  was  making  ready  to  leave  her: 

—  If  you  are  not  in  a  hurry,  I  will  venture  to  beg  you  to 
stop  a  little  ;  for  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  think  about  this :  as 
to  this  poor  old  lady — and   here  she   dropped  her  voice— you 
need  not  have  any  mistrust :  she  is  my  only  friend,  after  Martha, 
in  all  the  neighborhood. 

—  As  to  hurry,  why  I  am  not  in  any  very  particular,  because 
it's  Sunday ;  but  if  it  is  very  dark  I  shall  not  be  able  to  stay 
much  longer  ;   for  there's  nobody  at  home,  and  though  there's 
no  great  distance  to  go,  yet  at  this  hour,  I'm  not  very  coura- 
geous. 

—  Come,  then,  in  a  few  words  I'll  tell  you  what  I've  thought 
for  several  days,  for  which  I  have  sent  so  many  times  to  ask  you 
about  Martha,  and  beg  you  to  come  and  see  me.  seeing  that  it 
was  an  impossibility  for  me  to  go  and  see  you.     The  only  means 
I  can  perceive  of  finding  out  any  thing,  is  to  direct  yourself  to 
the  house  of  these  young  people  and  ask  for  Martha :    I  have 
reasons  for  indicating  this  step  to  you.     Do  you  know  where 
they  live  ? 

—  I  am  not  certain  ;   but  it  must  be  in  the  Boulevard  du 
Temple ;  so  I  was  told,  if  I  don't  mistake,  one  time  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  having  left  us. 

—  And  don't  you  know  the  name  of  the  person  in  whose 
house  they  live  ? 

—  No,  Madame. 
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—  It  does  not  matter  ;  but  you  could  send  to  ask.  and  giving 
descriptions  of  the  young  people.  I  have  no  doubt  they  would 
be  found,  and  then  from  them  we  might  be  able  to  learn  some- 
thing. 

—  Oh  !  as  to  that  there  is  no  difficulty :    I  have  a  neighbor, 
who  goes  every  day  to  the  city,  and  I  believe  she  will  do  this 
errand  for  me ;  for  I  would  not  go  to  ask  them  any  thing,  they 
have  been  very  ungrateful  to  me. 

—  Good,  then,  do  you  charge  yourself  with   taking  these 
steps,  and  I  doubt  not  we  shall  find  her :   I  have  my  reasons :  it 
ma}-  be  I  deceive  myself;    but  according  to  what  she  said  to 
me,  the  evening  she  went  away,  I  am  almost  certain  that  if 
they  do  not  tell  us  her  whereabouts,  at  least  they  will  give  us 
light  by  which  we  may  find  her. 

They  agreed  upon  this,  and  took  leave  of  each  other,  pledg- 
ing their  words  to  see  each  other  continually,  when  the  voice  of 
a  man  sealed  their  lips. 

The  blind  woman  stopped  her  spindle,  the  little  ones,  seated 
on  the  ground  close  beside  their  grandmother's  patched  petti- 
coat of  a  hundred  colors,  turned  their  ruddy  faces  towards  the 
door,  and  the  voice  of  the  man,  almost  within  the  threshold, 
speaking  with  another  person,  repeated  : 

—  The  path  is  the  same,  the  little  door  is  narrow,  as  you 
told  me.  there  are  two  trees  here  on  the  side,  the  cottage  is  low; 
but  it  is  shut  up. 

—  And  don't  you  hear  any  one  speak1? 

—  No. 

—  Can  she  be  dead  ? look  through  the  keyhole  and 

see  if  there  is  any  light. 

-  Wait,  take  hold  of  my  hand  ....    Yes,  there  is  light. 

—  Then  knock. 

Three  blows  of  a  vigorous  fist  resounded  through  the  poor 
hut.  The  two  friends  of  Martha  looked  at  each  other,  for 
though  they  had  heard  the  murmuring  of  the  voices,  they  knew 
not  what  they  said  ;  the  blind  old  woman  began  to  mutter  Avc 
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Maria  !  Hail  Mary ;  the  little  ones  clung  to  the  skirts  of 
their  grandmother,  and  with  them  covered  their  little  faces  : 
the  knocks,  given  with  more  force,  were  repeated.  Then  the 
widow  said  to  la  Baume  : 

—  It  is  strange,  but  who  can  it  be  ? 

Nothing  is  more  void  of  fear  than  infancy,  nor  can  any  thing 
be  compared  with  it  for  timidity,  for  the  same  reason  that  every 
thing  in  it  is  the  effect  of  irreflection.  Perhaps  woman  partici- 
pates in  this  strange  prerogative ;  but  she  shields  herself  in  the 
very  weakness  which  characterizes  her,  to  defy  fear,  and  the 
child  has  no  other  defence  than  his  unreflecting  innocence. 
While  the  three  women  were  undecided,  Frank,  without  con- 
sulting either  what  they  were  saying  or  what  they  could  say, 
arose,  took  hold  of  the  bolt,  drew  it  back,  and  the  door  was 
open. 

—  What  are  you  doing,  Frank  ? — said  Regina. 

—  What  the  devil  have  you  done  ? — exclaimed  the  blind 
woman. — Who  comes  here,  who  knocks? 

The  boy,  who  was  some  six  years  old,  retired  to  one  side, 
and  a  woman  wrapped  in  a  man's  cloak,  covered  with  a  thick 
veil,  set  foot  on  the  doorstep,  and  with  accelerated  pace  directed 
her  course  to  the  bed  of  the  widow :  the  boy  bolted  the  door, 
the  moment  the  mysterious  woman  had  passed.  She  who  had 
just  entered  drew  the  veil  over  the  cape  backwards,  and  with 
dolorous  voice  uttered  a  heart-rending  cry : 

—  Ah  !  dear  Mother  Regina  ! 

And  she  fell  on  one  side  upon  the  bolster,  beside  the  little 
table,  where  the  widow  had  her  books  and  papers. 

The  two  friends,  somewhat  recovered  from  the  stupor  caused 
by  so  unexpected  a  visit,  exclaimed  : 

—  Who  is  it  ? 

—  Who  is  it? 

—  Light,  light.  Frank,  make  more  fire  !  .  .  .  .    Take  another 
book 

—  It's  I,  it's  Martha  ! 
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—  Oh  !  what  horror  !    how  frightful  you  are,  daughter  of 
my  heart ! 

—  What  is  this?  what  has  happened  to  you? 

—  How  comes  your  face  like  this  ? 

—  Why,  who  would  know  you,  what  has  happened  to  you? 

—  Don't  call  out  so,  don't  call  out  so..  I  will  tell  you  all: 
Hector  will  tell  you  all 

—  Hector  !  and  where  is  he  then  ? 

—  Out  there,  Madame  Baume,  out  there. 

—  Frank,  Frank,  open  the  door,  my  son, — said    the  blind 
woman — and  tell  the  gentleman  to  walk  in. 

—  Yes,  yes,  let  him  come  in — exclaimed  Mistress  Regina. 

—  I'll  go  and  open  it — added  la  Baume. 

An  instant  after,  Hector  was  embracing  the  ancient  protec- 
tress of  Rosamunda. 

What  a  change !  what  sadness  in  his  countenance  !  how 
melancholy  his  air  !  how  profound  the  desperation  manifested  in 
his  features  !  Who  would  have  recognized  in  the  Hector  of  to- 
day him  who  accompanied  Rosamunda,  some  months  before, 
across  these  fields  !  What  cannot  a  real  and  sincere  emotion  do  ! 

La  Baume  noticed  this  and  much  more  in  a  few  respirations: 
the  sick  woman  had  never  yet  seen  him  ;  but  now  by  the  light 
of  the  flame,  which  Frank  made  with  the  leaves,  she  saw  him, 
and  turned  pale,  if  the  little  color  she  had  could  lose  any  thing, 
a  perspiration  cold  as  marble  was  diffused  over  her,  the  memory 
as  of  things  that  though  long  gone  by  had  lost  nothing  of  their 
intensity,  came  across  her  as  they  were  all  thus  close  beside 
the  bed.  La  Baume  inquired  : 

—  And  Rosamunda  1 

The  answer  was  silence,  and  a  look  exchanged  by  Martha 
and  her  friend,  in  which  there  was  an  expression  more  pro- 
foundly sad  than  that  which  children  cast  upon  the  coffin  which 
is  going  down  between  the  cords  into  the  grave. 

—  Well !  don't  you  answer  ?  where  is  Rosamunda  ?  that  the 
pleasure  may  be  complete  ? 
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Martha  could  hardly  speak,  because  she  kept  her  face  and 
mouth  partly  covered,  and  because  the  grief  she  felt  in  her 
heart  was  a  hundred  times  greater  than  that  caused  by  the  fur- 
rows of  living  flesh  opened  by  the  vitriol  in  her  bosom  and  the 
lower  part  of  her  countenance  ;  so  that  she  remained  like  mar- 
ble, the  coldness  of  which  she  at  that  moment  experienced. 
Hector,  with  weeping  eyes,  replied  : 

—  Ah  !    Mad.  Baume,  my  sister,  my  Rosamunda,  has  disap- 
peared for  ever  from  among  us  !  ....  Rosamunda  has  been 
carried  off  upon  the  public  road 

—  Ay !  Ay !  .  .  .  .  My  God  !  ....  My  God  !  .  .  .  .  Poor 
creature  !  .  .  .  . 

La  Baume  finished  her  exclamations  by  a  continued  sob. 
The  widow  held  the  frigid  hand  of  Martha  between  hers,  which 
trembled ;  Hector,  his  head  leaning  on  his  breast,  his  arms 
stretched  out,  had  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  which  he 
watered  with  his  tears :  the  blind  woman's  face  was  puckered  ; 
hearing  the  others  groaning,  the  little  ones  gazed  fixedly  upon 
these  strange  persons,  and  seated  beside  the  fire,  yawned,  sign 
of  sleepiness,  or  hunger,  or  both.  Madame  Regina  had  not 
taken  off  her  beautiful  azure  eyes,  which  had  the  immensity  of 
the  sea  in  their  expression,  from  the  youth,  her  bosom  was  seen 
undulating,  covered  only  by  a  rag,  which  nevertheless  was  scru- 
pulously clean. 

As  soon  as  each  one  of  the  bystanders  interested  in  the 
narration  had  unburdened  her  oppressed  bosom,  Hector  related 
to  the  poor  women  the  terrible  events  in  which  he  and  Mar- 
tha had  taken  part,  relating  what  -pertained  to  the  rape,  leaving 
a  thousand  circumstances  to  the  mind  of  each  one,  making 
reticences  pregnant  with  a  sentiment  extremely  profound. 

The  reader  can  imagine  what  both  women  would  feel,  and 
how  the  hours  would  pass  in  reflection  upon  circumstances  so 
dreadful. 

La  Baume  went  out  weeping  towards  her  house,  accompa- 
nied by  Hector,  who  returned  that  night  to  the  cottage  of  the 
widow. 
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It  was  nine  o'clock  at  night  when  the  youth  re-entered  the 
miserable  cottage  of  that  lady,  whom  he  had  yet  but  half  seen  ; 
but  for  whom  he  felt  an  affection  as  extraordinary  as  it  was 
sudden. 

W<;  have  seen  that  Mad.  Regina  was  not  a  common  person ; 
so  that  on  this  occasion  she  must  have  manifested  herself  as 
s!u-  was.  During  the  absence  of  the  youth,  when  he  accompa- 
nied La  Baume,  the  widow  and  Martha  talked  much,  although 
the  latter  could  not  say  so  much  as  she  wished,  in  consequence 
of  the  acute  pains  she  felt  in  her  face  and  chest.  Some  min- 
utes before  the  return  of  Hector,  the  girl  stretched  herself  upon 
the  bed  of  straw,  at  the  feet  of  her  poor  friend,  and  began  a 
continuous  and  deep  moaning.  Both  were  silent :  the  widow 
had  drawn  up  her  feet  so  that  Martha  might  lie  on  part  of  the 
miserable  bed,  her  hands  crossed  upon  her  breast,  her  eyes 
closed,  her  eye-lids  straining  as  though  making  efforts  not  to 
weep,  her  respiration  was  agitated,  and  from  time  to  time  her 
iip.s  quivered,  she  making  with  her  head  negative  signs :  the 
disfigured  girl  went  on  with  her  groans,  and  had  pulled  her  co- 
pious chevelure  like  a  veil  overlier  countenance,  using  it  for  a 
handkerchief  to  wipe  away  her  tears. 

They  were  in  this  position  when  Hector  came  in.  He  ap- 
proached them  with  affectionate  timidity,  and  inquired  : 

—  Poor  Martha,  do  you  feel  worse  ?     Excuse  me,  Madame, 
for  putting  this  question  to  my  friend  ;   but  I  have  so  many  days 
heard  her  groaning  that  I  was  almost  happy  before  going  out  at 
not  hearing  those  meanings  of  pain  which  she   is  continually 
giving  ;  and  now  .... 

—  Now,  Hector,  I  suffer  more  than  yesterday.     Oh  !  much 
more  than  for  some  days.^ 

—  My  daughter,  have  you  not  any  medicament  to  apply  to 
the  terrible  burn  and  relieve  your  pain? 

—  Yes,  my  dear  Mother  Regina,  yes ;   Hector  has  it  in  his 
pocket. 

—  Shall  I  soak  a  few  pieces  of  lint,  and  apply  them  to  see 
if  they  will  relieve  your  pain  ? 
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—  Yes,  my  daughter,  let  your  friend  do  as  lie  has  just  said. 
Then  Hector    lighted   two    tallow  candles,    which    he    had 

brought  from  the  house  of  la  Baume.  approached  the  bed,  drew 
out  a  little  bottle  and  a  handful  of  lint,  stretched  out  the  strips, 
took  off  the  bandage  from  Martha's  face 

Oh  horror  !  The  trunk-bone  of  the  lower  jaw  was  visible 
through  the  livid,  black,  and  red.  of  the  flesh,  which  formed 
jagged  seams  of  a  gangrenous  aspect.  As  it  was  struck  by  the 
atmospheric  air,  it  exhaled  an  odor  so  disagreeable  that  the 
widow,  who  from  the  commencement  did  not  take  her  eyes 
from  the  operation  of  the  girl  and  her  doctor,  made  a  gesture 
of  compassionate  horror,  and  there  almost  escaped  her  an  in- 
voluntary ay !  Hector  stretched  out  the  strips  in  his  right 
hand,  poured  out  the  liquid  upon  them  till  they  were  soaked, 
and  applied  them,  with  consummate  care  and  skill,  to  the 
affected  parts.  That  he  might  be  able  to  bind  up  the  face  of 
Martha  with  more  ease,  Regina  took  the  candle  to  light  him, 
raising  herself  upright  in  the  half  bed  she  occupied.  When  he 
had  finished  the  operation,  he  went  to  take  the  candle  from  the 
hands  of  the  cripple,  and  fixed  "his  intelligent  and  saddened  eyes 
on  that  beautiful  countenance,  not  without  emotion,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  same  way  to  the  widow,  without  any  change  being 
perceivable  upon  her  features,  which,  being  those  of  one  sick, 
and  of  forty-three  years  of  age,  revealed  nothing,  except  sad- 
ness. 

After  a  period  of  silence,  the  widow  repeated  her  question 
to  Martha,  whether  she  found  herself  better,  which  with  great 
interest  Hector  re-echoed,  to  whom  she  replied,  with  cast  down 
though  tranquil  accent : 

—  Yes,  yes,  I  feel  much  better.   .You  seem  to  have  taken 
me  out  of  a  fire,  and  wrapped  me  in  cotton  and  oil ;  but,  oh ! 
what  I  suffer  cannot  be  imagined,  and  physicians  don't  know 
what  others  suffer  through  their  not  furnishing  powerful  reme- 
dies.    Ah  !  if  our  good  father  Schmidt  were  living  !     Isn't  it 
true,  Hector,  that  if  M.  Schmidt  lived,  I  should  be,  if  not  well, 
at  least  without  this  torment  ? 
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Mad.  Regina  pressed  her  lips,  closed  her  eyes,  and  sighed. 
Hector  burst  into  tears,  and  with  interrupted  sobs  replied  : 

—  Ah  !  Martha,  my  friend,  if  my  dear  father  of  adoption 
....  had  not  disappeared  from  our  ....  side  ....  would 
it  have  happened  ...  as  it  has  ....  now  ?  .  .  .  . 

For  a  while  there  are  only  heard  their  sighs,  their  broken 
words,  their  weeping,  and  the  groans  wrung  from  Martha  by  the 
acute  pains  she  felt. 

Hector  stood  beside  the  fire  weeping,  with  the  immobility  of 
a  statue. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

WHAT  a  transmutation  do  we  observe  in  the  house  of  la  Baumc  ! 
Why  has  every  thing  changed  its  aspect  ?  Why  does  she  live 
nearer  the  Green  Villa?  Why,  although  all  the  furniture  of 
the  cottage  is  poor,  does  it  respire  an  air  of  poverty  without 
penury  ?  Why  is  there  so  much  silence  ?  Why,  in  six  weeks,  is 
the  house  of  the  cake-maker  no  longer  to  be  recognized  ?  Where 
are  the  widow,  Regina,  Martha,  and  Hector?  Let  us  come 
across  the  fields  to  her  hut.  What  do  we  see  in  it  ?  Nothing. 
Those  we  left  that  night  in  prey  to  grief,  to  anguish,  no  longer 
live  there.  The  cottage  is  abandoned,  the  door  open.  In  the 
midst  of  the  only  room  there  is,  are  to  be  seen  the  blackened 
stones  which  served  for  hearth,  calcined  upon  their  surface ; 
some  brands,  half  carbonized,  scattered  upon  the  floor ;  the 
sun  enters  by  the  chinks  of  the  roof;  there  is  heard  only  the 
chirruping  of  the  sparrow,  which  has  made  of  the  deserted 
dwelling  his  repair  to  guard  him  by  night,  and  his  mansion  of 
loves  at  the  approach  of  spring.  Oh  !  how  sad  is  it  to  tread  the 
spot  where  we  have  seen  suffering  beings,  with  whom  we  sym- 
pathize, without  knowing  their  present  abode  !  When  we  visit 
these  spots,  we  feel  an,  indefinable  void  ;  all  respires  tenderness  ; 
we  water  with  tears  the  dusty  ground,  which  blend  together 
upon  it,  forming  globules,  as  though  seeking  to  enclose  them- 
selves in  an  urn  to  preserve  the  longer  the  testimony  of  our 
presence  and  grief. 

Come  !  we  are  already  paying  the  first  tribute  to  friendship ; 
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let  us  leave  this  place,  and  transfer  ourselves  once  more  to  the 
new  dwelling  of  la  Baume,  who  will  give  us  no  doubt  informa- 
tion as  to  what  we  want  to  know. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  at  noon.  Beside  the  little  deal  table, 
which  was  white  with  its  cleanliness,  Hector  was  seated,  with 
pensive  air.  The  door  hard  by  him  looked  upon  a  room  in  which 
the  widow  was  lying  in  her  bed.  and  Martha  talking  with  her. 

The  presence  of  the  young  man  is  enough  to  decipher  the 
transformation  which  we  see.  How  would  his  generous  heart 
have  permitted  the  only  beings  who  had  manifested  sincere  love 
for  him  to  suffer  ?  How  could  he  have  better  employed  the 
money  gained  in  play  than  by  expiating  this  crime  with  a  work 
of  charity?  That  which  fortunately  remained  to  him,  was  a 
fortune  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  poor,  set  them  beyond  reach 
of  misery  for  a  long  time  ;  and  Martha  wished  in  this  manner  to 
give  him  time  to  think  of  the  future.  What  is  certain  is,  that 
Hector  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  girl  about  200  louis,  and 
thanks  to  these  they  are  as  we  see  them.  But  why,  in  the  midst 
of  the  peace  and  moderation  which  they  enjoy,  is  the  son  of 
adoption  of  Schmidt  so  cast  down?  Will  it  perchance  be 
the  memory  of  Rosamunda,  carried  off  before  his  own  eyes  ? 
Assuredly  this  recollection  docs  not  leave  him  tranquil ;  it  is 
like  time,  which  grows  old  without  our  taking  notice  of  it :  but 
each  second  of  which  deteriorates  the  edifice  of  our  body.  And 
can  this  be  the  only  pain  which  is  martyrizing  him  ?  We  will 
answer,  no.  Others,  if  not  so  deep,  at  least  equal  in  their  power 
of  distressing,  torture  his  spirit ;  and  if  we  study  the  human 
heart,  through  the  changes  of  the  physiognomy,  we  shall  not 
hesitate  in  arriving  at  the  assurance,  that  it  is  some  other  cause 
which  leaves  him  so  downcast,  because  profound  and  sublime 
passions  ingulf  us  in  a  paralyzation,  which  is  like  the  atmos- 
pheric calm  after  the  noisy  disorder  of  the  tempest ;  and  this 
uneasy  shifting  in  his  chair ;  this  look  sometimes  flushed  and 
sometimes  downcast ;  this  violent  passing  of  his  hand  through 
his  hair,  from  the  forehead  backwards;  this  clenching  of  his 
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nervous  fists ;  this  imperceptible  trembling  of  the  inferior  lip  ; 
this  restlessness  in  his  legs;  this  careless  attention  to  what  is 
passing  in  the  adjoining  apartment ;  this  anxious  sighing  ;  this 
unquiet  dread,  do  not  very  well  tally  with  the  profound  melan- 
choly, fruit  of  the  death  of  the  first  love. 

No  one  except  him  is  to  be  soen,  and  yet  one  who  contem- 
plates him  must  say  that  he  is  expecting  a  world  of  emotions, 
and  the  sight  of  persons  either  much  loved  or  extremely  hated 
by  him.  For  our  part  we  will  wait,  and  we  shall  be  extricated 
from  doubt.  Time  is  the  best  luminary  for  enlightening  us  in 
the  dark  labyrinth  of  human  events. 

But  before  we  can  see  clearly  what  is  happening,  it  is  indis- 
pensable for  us  to  go  back.  We  have  noticed  that  the  house  of 
la  Baume  has  not  only  changed  its  aspect,  but  also  its  position  ; 
we  have  seen  that  Mistress  Regina.  Martha,  la  Baume  and 
Hector  live  together  ;  we  have  not  overlooked  the  fact  that  they 
are  nearer  to  the  Green  Villa ;  we  have  not  forgotten  that  the 
cake-baker,  a  little  before  the  arrival  of  the  two  young  people, 
told  the  cripple  that  the  servant  of  the  young  Lady  had  been 
once,  during  the  absence  of  the  Laborer's  daughter,  to  ask  for 
her  in  the  name  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Country-house,  and  con- 
sequently we  have  to  tell  something  about  the  persons  who  are 
at  this  moment  playing  on  the  scene. 

The  young  lady,  Louise,  CamiUc,  Fanchette  de  Rcpsis 
Arnauld,  Countess  dc  Tallard,  was  the  elder  sister  of  the 
Baroness  de  Vieux.  The  Countess  differed  as  much  from  her 
sister  in  character,  ideas  and  figure,  as  de  Vieux  did  from  his 
innocent  and  abandoned  spouse.  Louise  Arnauld  at  thirty- 
three  years  of  age  was  beautiful,  at  eighteen  she  had  been 
divine  ;  but  no  one  obtained  her  hand,  because  she  did  not 
believe  any  one  of  the  many  suitors  who  presented  themselves, 
worthy  to  possess  so  inestimable  a  treasure  :  so  she  arrived  at 
the  above-mentioned  age  single,  beautiful,  with  talent,  rich, 
eccentric,  and  of  a  character  original  for  its  goodness.  She 
constitutionally  hated  her  brother-in-law,  and  he  repaid  her 
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with  unequalled  cordiality,  for  reasons  of  which,  she  was  partly 
ignorant.,  but  also  in.  part  aware.  A  woman  of  eminently 
exalted  passions,  she  concealed  them  under  the  veil  of  ingenuous 
innocence,  so  that  it  were  very  difficult  for  the  most  expert 
physiognomist  to  find  a  wrinkle  in  her  anger,  a  spark  in  her 
eyes,  a  burst  of  passion,  an  accusatory  imprudence  in  her  con- 
duct. This  woman,  of  serene  azure  eyes,  which  resembled  the 
sky  of  Andalusia,  of  fair  hair,  almost  white — so  golden  was  its 
color — with  skin  of  jessamine,  imprisoned  beneath  this  purity 
and  apparent  coldness,  a  volcano,  the  final  explosion  of 
which,  the  longer  it  delayed  giving  vent  to  its  seething  contents, 
would  be  but  the  more  destructive.  This  woman  had  never 
loved — except  her  parents — when  they  were  living ;  her  sister, 
whom  she  pitied  and  watched  over,  living  with  her, — and  talent. 
The  books  of  great  men  were  her  beloved,  and  celebrated 
writers,  or  existing  sages,  her  household  gods,  which  she 
caressed  in  the  silence  of  her  heart.  Louise  was  capable  of 
inspiring  a  blind  passion  in  a  man  who  knew  the  merit  of  talent, 
and  of  that  academic  and  perfect  beauty  presented  by  the  age 
of  thirty-three  years  in  a  woman' genuinely  handsome. 

It  is  common  in  the  world  to  see  maidenhood  at  eighteen 
adored :  but  how  very  far  is  this  age  from  presenting  the 
charms  of  complete  intellectual  and  physical  development ! 
The  innocent  maiden  is  like  a  flower  in  the  bud  which  gives  us 
a  presage  of  its  brilliant  future,  and  we  leave  it  in  the  flower- 
pot till  it  arrives  to  its  complete  maturity  ;  then,  inebriated  with 
its  fragrance,  its  living  tints  and  its  perfection,  we  cede  to  the 
desire  which  is  devouring  us  to  breath  its  aroma,  a  desire  the 
more  ardent  from  our  fear  lest  the  season  should  pass,  and  we 
see  it  despoiled  of  its  fascinations,  without  our  having  impressed 
one  kiss  upon  its  velvet  and  odoriferous  leaves.  Oh  !  the  same 
happens  with  the  flowers  as  with  the  fruits  !  That  which  is  not 
in  infancy,  and  moreover  is  not  savory,  deceives ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  mature  displays  all  its  veritable  beauty,  and  with  its 
nectar  makes  the  mouth  of  one  who  tastes  it  water. 
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Who  knows  whether,  if  Louise  has  not  loved,  it  is  because 
she  has  met  no  one  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  her 
maturity  ?  Oh  !  a  man  who  knew  it  would  follow  blindfold  the 
bewitching  Countess  de  Tallard  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  she  looked  on  the  men  of  her  class  with 
contempt,  fear  and  shame.  At  what  scenes  had  she  not  been 
present  in  the  house  of  her  sister  !  how  many  tears  had  she  not 
wiped  from  the  eyes  of  the  Baroness  !  how  many  nights  had  she 
not  passed  with  her  in  her  cold  solitude  !  how  often  had  she  not 
seen  a  precipice  opened  at  her  feet,  prepared  for  her  by  the  con- 
duct of  her  alienated  husband  !  Louise  said  to  herself,  in  the 
silence  of  fraternal  piety :  '•  If  my  sister  is  good,  it  is  because 
she  is  a  heroine :  if  my  sister  conserves  her  name  intact,  it  is 
because  she  knows  her  dignity.  She  has  no  children  to  press 
to  her  bosom,  nor  mother  in  whose  breast  to  weep,  nor  father  to 
defend  and  protect  her,  nor  brothers  to  make  her  respected  by 
him  who  has  given  her  only  his  name.  And  I ;  what  can  I  do 
for  her  ?  Nothing  but  weep.  But,  Baron,  remember  that  Oc- 
tavia  is  fifteen  years  younger  than  you ;  consider  that  she  has 
never  loved ;  reflect  that  her  'matrimony  was  an  arrangement 
merely  between  your  aunt  and  my  imprudent  parents ;  and  see 
that  perhaps  a  day  may  come  in  which  she  may  feel  her  heart 
palpitate,  come  to  a  knowledge  of  what  she  is  worth,  see  the  de- 
grading alienation  you  manifest  towards  her,  and  then  ....  Oh  ! 
no ;  my  sister  will  be  always  good,  as  our  mother  was." 

It  was  some  twenty  days  ago,  that  these  reflections  had  been 
awakened  by  a  scene  which  transpired  in  the  house  of  the  Baron, 
at  which  by  chance  Louise  had  been  present ;  for  though  she 
lived  under  the  same  roof,  she  had  long  maintained  a  separate 
establishment,  in  consequence  of  certain  disputes  which  she  al- 
ways hid  from  her  sister,  and  in  which  the  Baron  was  an  active 
party :  that  is  to  say,  la  de  Tallard  did,  and  did  not,  live  in  the 
palace  of  the  de  Vieux. 

She  as  well  as  her  sister  had  passed  her  first  years  secluded 
in  an  old  country  mansion,  so  that  on  entering  Paris  they  bore 
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the  simplicity  of  nature,  sole  picture  which  affected  their  souls 
in  the  age  of  illusions,  the  innocence  of  their  habits,  good  faith, 
truth,  and  a  heart  disposed  to  believe  all  that  was  honorable, 
worthy,  and  sublime.  The  very  greatness  of  the  talent  which 
adorned  Louise  made  the  same  happen  to  her  as  to  any  one  ac- 
customed to  intercourse  with  books  and  with  the  simplicity  of 
Nature,  who  does  not  take  notice  of  the  falseness  of  the  world, 
until  he  has  been  its  victim  in  more  than  one  critical  moment. 
As  for  what  her  natural  candor  and  seclusion  did  for  Octavia, 
they  raised  a  barrier  over  which  many  years  had  to  elapse,  be- 
fore the  wickedness  of  the  men,  called  citizens,  could  overleap  it. 
These  antecedents,  united  to  the  licentious  manners  of  the  Baron, 
to  a  marriage  de  convcnance,  in  which  there  were  no  sympathies 
but  those  of  interest  on  his  part,  made  the  Parisian  noble  look  at 
his  innocent  and  beautiful  wife,  from  the  very  beginning,  as  an 
obscure  country  girl,  without  manners,  without  education,  with- 
out taste,  without  tact,  without  passions — a  gift  which  was  as 
much  to  his  taste  as  the  money  he  received  from  her,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  determination  to  look  at  her  only  as  an  instru- 
ment of  his  prosperity  and  position.  The  first  year  he  was  re- 
spectful to  her  and  kind  to  her  sister;  the  second  he  absolutely 
laid  aside  courteous  delicacy  towards  his  wife,  and  set  infernal 
snares  for  her  sister,  from  which  Louise  delivered  herself  by  her 
talent ;  and  the  rest  of  the  period  of  his  matrimony,  he  only  re- 
membered that  he  was  married  when  he  was  asked  after  the 
Baroness,  or  received  her  fat  rentals ;  nevertheless,  in  his  own 
house  he  always  preserved  that  decorum  which,  as  every  educa- 
ted man  knows,  is  the  safeguard  of  private  life.  As  he  said  on 
one  occasion  to  Louise,  when  he  was  conducting  himself  agree- 
ably towards  her,  the  physique  of  Octavia  inspired  in  him  the 
same  emotions  as  the  sight  of  the  fall  of  an  avalanche  from  the 
Alps  ;  so  that  no  one  should  wonder  if  the  unfortunate  lady  had 
no  children.  This  class  of  men,  evaporated  before  they  begin 
to  live,  can  form  no  conception  of  any  thing  but  in  its  material- 
ity. The  wife  who,  for  the  just  and  prudent,  is  a  jewel  which 
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must  be  treated  with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  care,  is  for  them 
an  unbearable  piece  of  costly  furniture,  because  they  cannot 
pull  her  about  as  they  do  the  rougher  articles  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  soil,  to  change,  to  sell,  to  cast  off,  and  to  despise, 
trampling  them  under  their  unclean  feet.  The  antecedents  of 
the  Uaron,  as  we  all  know,  could  promise  no  better  results  ;  and 
in  truth  it  may  be  said,  that  when  one  of  these  men  of  the  world 
marries,  the  part  he  plays  best-in  the  eyes  of  the  unhappy  crea- 
tures who  are  uniting  their  fate  to  his,  is  that  of  the  whited 
sepulchre  of  the  Gospel,  whose  inside  is  full  of  corruption  and 
creeping  things. 

For  some  time  the  Baron  had  laid  even  decency  aside,  so 
that  his  wife  entertained  suspicions,  which  in  reality  were  not 
without  evidence  to  rest  upon.  What  could  it  mean  that  many 
of  her  servant  maids  absented  themselves  from  her  house,  a  short 
time  after  having  set  foot  within  it,  without  her  knowing  the 
cause  ?  How  could  it  be  interpreted  that  others  remained  five, 
six,  or  seven  months,  and  then  disappeared  ?  What  mystery 
was  involved  in  the  seclusion  which  the  Baron  had  preserved 
the  last  few  days  1  Certain  blushes  that  appeared  on  the  cheeks 
of  her  maid,  besides  certain  chances  which  caused  the  Baron  to 
make  his  appearance  suddenly  in  the  apartments  of  his  wife — a 
thing  assuredly  strange  ;  certain  goings  out ;  certain  occasions 
when  M.  de  Vicux  manifested  vexation;  a  door  recently  opened, 
as  though  by  enchantment ;  certain  distractions  on  the  part  of 
the  girl,  were  mute  but  eloquent  indications  which,  more  than 
the  Baroness  desired,  cleared  up  the  seclusion  of  de  Vieux. 

A  woman  of  thirty-one  years,  sixteen  of  them  passed  in  Paris, 
endowed  with  talent,  sensible,  virtuous,  virgin  in  sentiment,  of 
refined  education,  could  not  fail  to  comprehend  what  was  passing 
before  her  eyes ;  but  her  very  delicacy  hindered  her  believing 
the  reality,  from  the  fact  that  its  colors  were  so  black.  Oetavia 
conserved  the  dignity  of  virtue,  outraged  by  him  who  ought  to 
have  respected  it,  but  ready  to  burst  into  the  just  anger  of  rea- 
son. In  order  not  still  more  to  embitter  her  existence,  she  de- 
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termined  to  consult  with  Louise,  who  would  take  measures  pro- 
per for  the  difficult  position  in  which  circumstances  had  placed 
her. 

The  latter,  although  two  years  older,  had  more  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  and  a  character  more  decided,  so  that  she 
counselled  the  Baroness  to  give  the  noble  all  the  liberty  compat- 
ible with  her  own  decorum,  in  order  by  this  means  to  surprise 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  complete  ignorance  and  confident  secu- 
rity ;  which  would,  perhaps,  furnish  her  with  the  opportunity  of 
cutting  up  by  the  roots  for  ever  these  breaches  of  decorum,  and 
of  the  respect  which  was  due  to  her,  and  which  he  who  owed  it 
refused  with  such  audacity  to  render. 

We  will  not  stop  to  make  reflections  upon  the  irrationality  of 
a  husband  who  tramples  upon  the  innocence  of  his  wife,  making 
her  descend  from  the  loftiness  of  her  dignity  to  the  meannesses 
of  such  watching,  suspicions,  mistrust,  and  means  of  correcting 
that  of  which  she  ought  to  be  for  ever  ignorant;  nor  detail 
scenes  so  common  that  our  readers  will  divine  them,  nor  point 
out  the  little  sense  manifested  by  him,  whose  conduct  put  mor- 
tal arms  into  the  soul  and  hands  of  one  who,  till  then,  had  been 
a  rose  of  purity  in  the  slough  of  the  dissolution  in  which  he 
wallowed,  nor  repeat  the  "  he  wJio  taketh  the  sword  sliall  perish 
by  the  sword"  nor  observe  that  the  most  angelic  woman,  in  such 
circumstances,  conceives  the  vengeance  demanded  by  her  right- 
eous pride,  nor  repeat  that  the  greater  part  of  domestic  scandals, 
of  discords  between  the  married,  of  the  loss  of  virtue  by  the 
weaker  sex,  depend  upon  the  man ;  nor  will  we  paint  the  scenes 
to  which  such  proceedings  give  rise  ;  no,  we  will  be  silent  upon 
all  this,  following  the  thread  of  our  story,  in  order  to  be  present 
at  the  act  which  gave  Louise  occasion  for  calling  on  Martha, 
during  the  sixteen  days  when  her  whereabouts  was  unknown,  as 
la  Baume  had  said  to  Madame  Regina,  a  short  time  before  the 
arrival  of  the  young  people. 

The  two  sisters  having  agreed  upon  the  plan,  Octavia,  who 
had  a  passion  for  painting,  began,  in  the  cabinet  of  Louise,  a 
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picture,  which  absorbed  her  mind,  her  time,  and  even  her  care 
for  her  dress.  The  Baron  was  at  the  utmost  liberty,  and  highly 
elated  at  the  artistic  turn  of  his  wife. 

Before  the  Baroness  enables  us  to  see  that  what  she  desires 
is  not  accomplished,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  speak  of  the 
maid. 

She  is  an  ingenuous  girl  of  seventeen  years,  without  any 
other  fault  than  that  of  being  beautiful — and  innocent.  And 
how  is  it  that  being  so,  the  colors  mount  to  her  cheek  on  seeing 
her  Master  in  presence  of  her  Mistress  ?  To  this  question  it  is 
necessary  to  reply. 

The  unhappy  beings  who  serve  in  the  houses  of  the  noble, 
rich  and  iinmoral  of  all  classes,  with  which  the  populous  cities 
are  filled  up,  are  innocent  little  lambs,  conveyed  to  the  butcher 
adorned  with  flowers  and  ribbons,  surrounded  with  tumultuous 
demonstrations  of  joy,  incomprehensible  to  them,  but  which  en- 
chant them  with  their  splendor,  and  yet  the  knife,  which  has 
to  cost  them  their  lives,  struck  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  seems  to 
their  dazzled  eyes  a  rill  of  crystal  water,  that  is  going  to  refresh 
their  parched  throat.  Poor  unhappy  beings,  worthy  of  being 
protected  by  him  who  ought  to  have  been  your  shepherd  ! 
You  believe  that  the  hand  which  fondles  your  neck  is  his,  and 
you  gratefully  lick  it  at  the  moment  in  which  he  is  seeking 
where  to  plunge  the  deceptive  and  cruel  steel.  Yes,  these  poor 
creatures,  who  serve  the  great  and  the  moneyed,  think  they  in- 
sure their  subsistence  by  not  contradicting  their  behests,  by  di- 
vining their  thoughts,  anticipating  their  approbation,  ceding 
to  their  looks,  following  their  breath  ;  these  poor  daughters  of 
the  people  think  themselves  happy  if  they  earn  a  smile,  a  look, 
a  bare  reply ;  these  poor  creatures  succumb  through  the  misery 
which  threatens  them  in  case  of  their  degradation;  these  unhappy 
creatures,  in  their  ignorance,  prefer  their  moral  death  to  the  fear- 
ful alternative  of  dying  of  hunger  and  uncleanliness  ;  these  mis- 
erable creatures,  worthy  of  being  made  to  know  their  dignity, 
bend  to  every  thing  provided  they  can  have  a  few  pence  to  give 
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to  their  parents,  to  alleviate  their  indigence  ;  these  innocents 
fall  into  the  net,  and  confused  by  their  impotence  to  free  them- 
selves from  it,  plunge  into  ignominy  ;  these  ingenuous  daughters 
of  the  people  devour  their  remorse  in  silence,  provided  they  can 
raise  their  soul  to  God  and  say :  "  I  am  for  my  frailties  unwor- 
thy to  look  up  to  Thee  ;  but  look  at  my  aged  father,  at  my  sick 
mother,  at  my  brothers  and  sisters  in  beggary."  And  their 
ignorance  makes  the  weakness  of  their  conduct  seem  less  odious 
to  them,  justifying  it  by  the  end  they  propose  to  themselves  ; 
these  unhappy  creatures  become  mothers,  and  in  the  obscurity 
in  which  they  are  overwhelmed,  they  take  pride  in  their  chil- 
dren ;  perhaps  their  parents  despise  them,  and  they,  in  the 
silence  of  their  hearts,  repeat :  "  Ah  !  if  my  father,  if  my  mo- 
ther knew  that  I  did  it  in  order  that  I  might  not  see  them  die 
of  hunger  !....;"  these  unfortunate  creatures,  victims  of  the 
injustice  of  Society,  generally  die  working  for  the  son  of  the 
grandee  that  abandoned  them,  whom  they  cherish  as  the  angel 
who  will  interpose  his  innocence  between  God  and  them,  that 
He  should  not  hurl  them  from  His  presence  as  they  set  their 
feet  on  the  threshold  of  Eternity.  Of  these  unhappy  creatures 
there  are  many  who  are  lost  through  their  timidity,  many  who 
through  ignorance  die  of  grief,  many  who  for  the  want  of  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  dignity  make  themselves  vile,  and  present 
the  lamentable  spectacle  of  the  most  imbruted  dissolution  in 
the  streets  and  public  squares.  Oh  !  how  many  Barons  are 
numbered  by  the  misery  of  the  daughters  of  the  people,  who 
through  serving  them  have  come  to  a  despicable  and  unclean 
condition  !  Why  does  not  Society  call  those  to  account  who 
are  the  cause,  in  order  to  mark  them  with  the  seal  of  reproba- 
tion, and  pity  and  re-habilitate  their  victims? 

One  of  these  was  the  lady's  maid  of  Octavia,  whom  the 
Baron  wished  to  put  into  the  catalogue  of  the  ignorant 
misled. 

Let  us  return  to  the  liberty  which  the  beautiful  Baroness 
gave  to  her  husband.  As  soon  as  he  noticed  the  abstraction  of 
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his  wife,  he  began  his  purpose  with  all  the  fervor  of  which  his 
thwarted  caprice  was  capable,  and  one  morning  at  about  eleven 
o'clock,  when  the  noble  lady  was  painting,  he  entered  her  bou- 
doir, under  pretext  of  looking  for  some  books,  where  the  maid 
was  occupied  at  that  moment  in  cleaning  and  arranging  her 
Mistress:s  apparel.  De  Vieux  looked,  and  looked  again,  exa- 
mined, turned  over  leaves,  opened  and  shut  whatever  came  to 
his  hands,  and  finished  by  thus  accosting  the  maid,  who,  bathed 
in  blushes,  approached  the  spot  whither  the  Baron  called 
her  : 

—  Pauline,  don't  you  know  where  the  Baroness  keeps  her 
Album  of  foreign  flowers,  which  vshe  calls  the  Asiatico- American 
Album  ? 

—  Monsieur  ....   Monsieur  le  Baron I  cannot  tell 

you 

—  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 

—  I, Monsieur, nothing 

—  And  why  do  you  blush  so  when  I  speak  to  you  ? 

The  innocent  girl  lost  her  power  of  sight,  for  the  great  rush 
of  blood  into  her  cheeks,  and  with  watery  eyes  fixed  on  the 
floor,  attempted  to  utter  a  few  broken  words,  which  gave  the 
Master  opportunity  for  approaching  her,  and  putting  his  hand 
on  her  cheeks,  saying  : 

—  Come,  my  little  Pauline,  go  on  with  your  work. 

The  girl  made  a  timid  courtesy,  and  hid  her  tears  and 
blushes  among  the  hanging  dresses  of  her  mistress.  A  moment 
after  the  noble  placed  two  books  upon  a  small  table,  and  calling 
her  again,  said  : 

—  Pauline,  you  will  bring  these  books  immediately  to  my 
room. 

—  Monsieur 

—  Will  you  bring  these  books  to  my  room  immediately  ? 
And  he  cast  upon  her  a  look  which  bathed  her  cheeks  in  a 

deep  red. 

He  went  out,  and  the  young  woman  set  about  executing  his 
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mandate.  She  had  hardly  entered  the  apartment  of  the  Baron 
when  Octavia,  who  had  heard  all  that  had  passed,  presented 
herself  at  the  door  of  the  apartment :  on  opening  it,  she  heard 
a  cry  of  the  maid,  and  saw  her  fall,  fainting,  with  the  books  in 
her  hand. 

This  scene  occasioned  the  determination  which  the  two  sis- 
ters adopted,  not  to  admit  to  their  service  any  young  woman, 
and  Louise  took  upon  herself  to  seek  some  person  to  wait  on 
Octavia. 

Before  we  saw  Hector,  in  the  new  cottage  of  la  Baume,  so 
pensive,  leaning  on  the  table,  the  lady  of  the  Green  Villa  had 
sent  three  times  for  Martha,  and  that  same  morning  the  steward 
of  the  noble  young  lady  had  presented  himself,  asking  with  much 
earnestness  for  the  disfigured  daughter  of  the  laborer,  tenant  of 
de  Vieux.  Therefore  it  was  that  Hector  was  waiting  for  the 
decision  about  to  be  taken  by  the  widow  Regina  and  her,  it  was 
therefore  he  was  so  restless,  it  was  therefore  that  a  strange  in- 
quietude shone  through  the  midst  of  his  half-happy  indifference 
of  the  moment,  which  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  profound 
melancholy  inspired  in  him  by  the  loss  of  Rosamunda. 

The  ladies  were  so  long  in  permitting  him  to  enter  the 
chamber,  which  was  behind  him,  that  the  youth  began  to  yawn, 
and 'already  tired  out,  he  said  to  himself: 

—  This  restlessness  that  I  experience,  this  itching  of  the 
soul,  must  it  not  be  the  prelude  of  some  new  chance  1  Accord- 
ing to  what  Martha  says,  this  lady  is  sister-in-law  of  that  wretch 
through  whom  such  torments  have  been  suffered  by  my  father 

of  adoption,  by  us,  and  even  by  herself May  not  this 

cursed  man  have  seen  Rosamunda  during  our  residence  at  the 
cottage  in  the  cross-road?  Who  can  deny  it?  Was  it  not  the 
road  to  his  mansion  ?  Did  not  Rosamunda  tell  me  of  her 
having  been  once  with  Martha  to  see  the  lady  ?  Has  not  the 
latter  repeatedly  said  that  perhaps  I  could  obtain  a  situation  in 

the  house  of  the  Baron  ?  Was  she  not  in But  no,  all 

that  I  am  thinking  is  impossible,  because,  how  could  the  Baron, 
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recognizing  Martha  -with  Rosamunda,  not  fear  the  former? 
Fool  that  I  am  !  And  does  not  the  rape  of  Martha  prove  that 
the  villain  did  recognize  her?  And  her  face  furrowed  with 
vitriol  and  ink,  does  it  not  prove  that  he  has  revenged  himself 
on  her  ?  What  more  proofs  do  I  want  ?  Oh  !  this  pain  which 
torments  me,  without  my  knowing  the  cause,  this  fixed  thought 
on  my  beloved  Rosamunda  at  this  instant,  has  much  meaning  : 
I  believe  in  presentiments.  And  what  if  that  wretch  should 
be  he  who  has  stolen  from  my  arms  the  enchanting  companion 
of  my  infancy?  Let  it  be  so.  Now  I  want  to  go,  although 
Madame  Regina  and  Martha  should  not  wish  it,  now  I  want  to 
go  and  serve  in  his  house,  now  I  have  in  my  hands  a  means 
which  I  should  never  have  believed  I  could  have  obtained. 

Oh  !  if  what  I  think  were  certain 

Hector  rose  up  with  dignity,  as  though  seeking  to  dominate 
his  situation,  passed  his  hand  through  his  hair  backwards,  a 
custom  which  the  enchanting  girl  of  the  Paraclete  made  him 
acquire,  changed  color ;  his  broad  breast  had  not  room  enough 
in  his  tightened  vest,  he  devoured  the  road  to  the  Villa  with 
flashing  eyes  ;  jealousy,  revenge,  the  names  of  Schmidt,  of  his 
beloved  and  Martha,  all  victims  of  the  noble,  rumbled  in  his 
ears,  together  with  the  palpitation  of  the  arteries  of  his  tem- 
ples. Suddenly  he  closed  his  eyes,  knit  his  brows,  softly  bit 
his  inferior  lip,  made  an  affirmative  sign,  rubbed  his  hands  and 
respired  deeply,  adding  : 

—  "  He  who  takctlt,  the  sicord  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 
And  this  time 

The  door  of  the  adjoining  room  opened,  Martha  called 
Hector,  who,  morally  transformed,  although  the  same  in  ap- 
pearance, sat  down  beside  the  decent  bed  of  Madame  Regiua. 
While  the  daughter  of  the  laborer,  who  grew  better  daily  with 
gigantic  pace,  although  remaining  disfigured  in  an  inconceivable 
manner,  drew  a  chair  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  Hector,  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  son,  asked  Madame  Regina : 

—  How  do  you  find  yourself  to-day,  Madame  ?     I  heard 
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you  cough  last  night  more  than  ordinarily,  and  I  believe  you 
cannot  have  slept  one  hour. 

—  My  son,  I  am  not  well ;  although  surrounded  by  friends 
so  dear  as  you  are,  I  do  not  find  myself  well ;  but  it  has  been 
so  with  me  for  many  years  :   my  infirmity  is  grievous,  although 
not  of  a  kind  to  bear  me  to  the  tomb  very  quickly :  we,  valetu- 
dinarians, live  long  in  order  to  try  the  patience  of  those  who 
love  us. 

The  words  of  the  sick  woman  had  an  unction  so  mild,  that 
they  seemed  to  Hector  drops  of  balm  poured  into  the  wounds 
of  his  torn  heart.  The  widow  concluded,  placing  her  right 
hand  on  the  rich  chevelure  of  the  youth,  and,  raising  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  added  : 

— If  it  were  riot  for  you,  what  would  have  become  of  me, 
and  of  all  ? 

On  turning  his  head,  Hector  saw  tears  running  from  the 
eyes  of  Regina.  For  a  while  all  remained  abstracted.  Martha 
broke  the  silence,  directing  herself  to  her  companion  in  this 
wise : 

—  "Well,  Hector,  Mad.  Regina  loves  you  much,  as  you  see ; 
as  to  me,  you  know  how  sisterly  is  my  love  for  you  :  let  us  leave 
this  and  hear  what  we  have  determined  with  respect  to  the  mes- 
sage of  the  young  lady. 

—  Wait  a  little,  Martha,  and   leave  the  direction   of  the 
business  to  me  :    you  are  very  much  exasperated   against  the 
brother-in-law    of    this    lady,    and  would   precipitate    Hector; 
allow  me,  and  you  will  see  how  we  will  arrange  it.      Come, 

then,  my  son,   listen According  to  what  the  steward 

said  this  morning  to  Mad.  Baume,  the  lady  is  extremely  anx- 
ious to  see  Martha,  to  engage  you  both.     This  step  is  not  at 
all  strange  on  her  part,  while  it  is  worthy  of  gratitude  on  ours, 
if  we  consider  that  since  this  girl  has  been  acquainted  with  that 
noble  lady,  she  has  said  nothing  to  her  but  how  grateful  you 
would  be   if  you  found  an  occupation  in  one  of  the   houses 
of  the  great,  connected  with  her ;  but  I,  who  know  how  in- 
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flamed  poor  Martha  is  against  the  brother-in-law  of  the  pro- 
tectress— whom  perchance  Providence  offers  you  on  this  occa- 
sion— I  fear  you  may  stumble  and  fall ;  of  you,  my  son.  I  say 
nothing,  because  it  has  appeared  to  me,  whenever  we  have 
spoken  of  this  gentleman,  that  you  have  repeated  too  often 
the  name  of  your  father  of  adoption  ....  Monsieur  .... 
Schmidt  .... 

—  It   is  true,  Madame,  it  is  true  :    it  seems  that  God  is 
about  to  put  vengeance  into  my  hands. 

—  Hear  me,  my  son,  hear  me.     Think  not  of  vengeance  ; 
we,  the  poor,  ought  more  than  the  rich  to  repeat,  "  and  forgive 
us  our  debts  as  we  forgive   our  debtors  ;"    for  we  are  able  to 
achieve  no  other  heroisms,  and  this  is  a  stupendous  one.     Ah  ! 
my  son,  what  would  become  of  the  world  if  we  were  to  avenge 
ourselves  for  all  the  evil  done  to  us !  ....   No,  no,  with  my 
whole  heart  I  pardon   him  who  is  the  cause  of  all  my  evils, 
and  I  pray  God  to  look  upon  him  with  as  much  love  as  that 
with  which  I  look  upon  you  at  this  moment  .... 

The  voice  of  the  widow  grew  fainter  and  fainter  till  she 
ended  in  tears. 

—  No,  no,   let   us   not    avenge  ourselves  —  she    continued, 
drying  her  eyes — Let  us  return  to  the  question.     This  lady 
wishes,  without   doubt,  to  give  you  employment ;    but  thence 
arise  two  questions  :  Does  she  wish  to  employ  you  in  the  house 
of  M.  le  Baron,  her  brother-in-law  1     In  this  case  you  will  de- 
cide, because  your  future  requires  that  you  should  work  in  one 
way  or  another,  to  provide  for  your  necessities  ;  this  is  certain  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  your  presence  in  such  a  place  would  be  a 
fearful  evil,  as  it  seems  to  me.     Let  us  look  a  little  further, 
since  in  such  case  you  would  not  go  ;   but  she  may  offer  you 
some   other  house   in  which   to   occupy  yourselves,  which  you 
might  accept :    Who  is  prepared  to  go  ?     She  knows  you  all. 
As  to  dear  Martha,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  simply  impossible  for 
the  present,  and  perhaps  for  the  future  ;   for  these  persons  are 
too  precise  to  .... 
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—  That  is  true,  Madame  Regina,  that  is  true,  and  I  can  no 
longer  aspire  even  to  go  into  service. 

—  Come,  Martha,  don't  make  our  position  more  desperate 
with  your  fatalism,  let  Madame  talk. 

—  This  would  be  no  misfortune,  my  daughter,  because  .... 
but  let  us  come  to  the  question  :  Martha  cannot  go  for  the  pre- 
sent.    Then  she  may  ask  for  ....    But  let  us  not  call  to  mind 
that  fatal  blow  ;    so  that  .... 

—  She  may  ask  for  Rosamunda,  you  mean,  Mad.  Regina  ? 
And  how  can  I  answer  such  a  question  ?  .  .  .  . 

—  As  to  that,  we  must  take  forethought,  just  as  with  respect 
to  the  impossibility  of  Martha's  going  ;  but  at  present  the  ques- 
tion only  concerns  you.    Having  the  talent  which  adorns  you.  my 
son,  having  studied  under  the  direction  of  a  man  so  perfect  as,  ac- 
according  to  what  you  say,  was  M.  Schmidt  ....  having  acquired 
knowledge  as  various  as  it  is  interesting,  being  called  perhaps  to 
occupy  a  great  place  in  the  world,  can  you  bend  your  neck  to  the 
yoke  of  servitude  1     Will  you  embrace  a  career,  which  is  as  far 
from  being  flattering  as  it  is  certain  to  exasperate  your  spirit 
with  its  galling  incongruousness  ?     Will  you  renounce  the  illu- 
mination received  from  M.  Schmidt,  to  involve  yourself  in  the 
darkness  of  the  service,  generally  capricious,  of  a  Seigneur,  who 
demands  abnegation  to  be  paid  for  with  money  ?     What  is  pre- 
sented to  you  at  the  commencement  of  your  life  in  an  horizon 
so  circumscribed  ?     Will  your  natural  independence  be  able  to 
see  itself  trampled  upon  by  the  stupidity  of  one  who  merely  has 
money  ?    Will  not  your  blood  continually  boil,  seeing  the  stupid 
elevated,  and  remembering  the  obscure  sage,  who  perhaps  point- 
ed out  to  you  the  very  things  that  will  pass  before  your  eyes  ? 
Will  not  the  sublimest  prerogative  of  your  soul  die  within  you. 
the  liberty  of  acting  in   accordance  with  reason  ?     Who  will 
assure   you,  that  by  force  of   seeing   disgusting  pictures,  you 
will  not  lose  that  noble  delicacy  which  bathes  you  in  the  at- 
mosphere which  surrounds  those  who  think  ?      Who  can  say 
that  you  will  not  in  a  little  while  abandon  the  road  traced  for 
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you  by  M.  Schmidt  ?  Who  can  shield  you  from  the  hundred 
dangers  which  loom  in  your  existence,  being  beside  these  people  ? 
For  ni}'self  I  can  say,  that  if  I  were  your  mother,  I  should  die 
of  grief  to  see  you  serve  any  one  who  did  not  know  how  to  ap- 
preciate you  at  your  true  value.  How  proud  would  not  your 
mother  be  if  she  had  you  at  her  side,  and  it  were  given  her  to 
know  you  as  I  do  now  !  .  .  .  . 

—  Madam,  all  this  is  certainly  true  enough  ;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  it  is  near  two  years  that  I  have  been  dying  of  misery,  and 
the  great  cannot  teach  me  more  than  I  have  learnt  with  the 
plebeians  ;  still  more  :  I  believe  that  studying  them  more  close- 
ly, I  should  not  hate  them  so  much  as  I  do  now,  knowing  them 
only  by  hearsay. 

—  Thus  judges  your  inexperience,  my  son  ;   but  how  bitter 
may  it  not  be  to  you  to  be  undeceived  ! 

—  It  will  be  so,  Madame,  but  I  feel  a  desire  to  study  those 
who  enjoy,  now  that  I  have  suffered  so  long  with  those  who 
suffer.     Besides  it  is  my  duty  to  work,  to  maintain  those  who 
....  those  who  are  in  want,  and  I  find  no  other  means,  after 
having  tried  so  many. 

—  And  you  despair  of  occupying  the  position  to  which  you 
are  entitled  ?      Think  you  the  day  will  not  arrive   when   the 
world  will  do  you  justice  ?     All  men  of  great  talent  have  under- 
gone proofs  ;  but  their  turn  also  has  arrived. 

—  Oh  !    Madame,  allow  me  to  say  that  one  single  example, 
out  of  thousands  which  might  be  alleged,  annihilates  me.     Is 
there  a  man  who  can  compare  with  my  protector  and  master, 
M.   Schmidt?      And  how  did  he  live?      Buried   alive.     And 
how  did  he  die  ?     In   desperation,  struggling  at  the   gates   of 
eternity  with  the  grief  of  leaving  us   abandoned,   swallowing 
mouthfuls  of  water,  carried  away  to  serve  as  food  for  the  fishes. 
What  is  talent  for  men  who  have  it  not  ?    A  subject  for  raillery  ; 
their  most  favorable  judgment  of  him  who  has  genius,  is  call- 
ing him  mad,  visionary,  and  an  innovator.     For  those  who  pos- 
sess it  by  half,  he  is  food  fit  for  their  sarcasm,  their  envy,  their 
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bad  heart,  their  wounded  pride.  Oh  !  M.  Schmidt  said  well, 
he  knew  men  as  well  as  their  material  organization  ;  and  my 
poor  protector  died,  deprived  even  of  the  consolation  of  having 
some  one  to  call  him  father 

While  Hector  spoke  the  lips  of  the  widow  became  whiter 
than  ordinary,  and  were  convulsively  drawn  up  from  each  side  ; 
her  face  was  puckered,  and  on  hearing  so  often  repeated  the 
name  of  Schmidt,  she  fell  into  a  fainting  fit,  of  which  we  cannot 
tell  the  cause,  unless  we  assign  to  it  the  same  reason  which 
Martha  and  the  youth  gave  for  it :  she  had  talked  much,  for  the 
state  of  extreme  debility  in  which  she  had  found  herself  this 
last  fortnight. 

On  seeing  her  bow  her  head,  and  show  the  white  of  her 
eyes,  she  appeared  to  Hector  like  the  fabulous  bird,  which  after 
enchanting  the  ears  of  those  who  listen  to  it,  hides  its  head  in 
its  cold  wing,  to  raise  it  again  no  more.  While  he  promptly 
rose  to  catch  the  sick  woman  in  his  arms,  Martha,  weeping,  went 
in  search  of  some  vinegar  to  apply  to  her  nostrils  ;  for  the  poor 
have  no  other  essences  than  water  which  they  mingle  with  their 
tears,  and  vinegar  which  more  acidifies  their  pains. 

The  good  widow  was  not  long  in  returning  to  her  senses,  and 
on  opening  her  eyes  she  saw  herself  reclining  in  the  bosom  ot 
Hector,  who.  with  changed  countenance,  was  consoling  Martha, 
while  she  was  bathing  her  nostrils  with  the  corner  of  a  hand- 
kerchief. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  the  youth  was  directing 
his  steps  to  the  Green  Villa,  determined  to  follow  his  own 
ideas,  in  despite  of  all  the  observations  made  by  la  Mere  Regina. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 


DURING  the  time  we  have  passed  with  the  three,  Madame 
Baume  was  in  the  house  of  a  neighbor,  one  who  some  weeks 
before  had  contrived  to  captivate  the  benevolence  of  the  cake- 
baker,  with  the  intention  which  her  conversation  will  reveal  to 
us  in  part,  and  the  subsequent  course  of  the  narrative  elucidate 
entirely.  We  will  commence  their  dialogue  at  the  point  where 
we  have  been  able  to  surprise  them.  Things  cannot  always  be 
known  in  detail,  and  the  ignorance  of  a  part  of  them,  instead 
of  being  a  defect,  seems  to  us  a  stimulus  to  curiosity  on  certain 
occasions,  on  others  an  opportunity  for  cavilling,  and  in  not  a 
few  for  more  profound  study. 

—  You  cannot  form  any  idea  how  good  Madame  Regina  is  ; 
she  suffers  as  few  sick  folks  do  ;  -but  yet  I  have  not  heard  her 
utter  a  word.     The  children  adore  her,  and  I  ....   Gracious 
Goodness  !   I  could  pass  my  life  listening  to  her.     And,  as  you 
say,  she  must  be  a  person  of  much  education. 

—  As  to  that.  Madame  Baume.  I  have  grounds  very  certain, 
and  now  that  good  luck  has  made  us  acquainted,  I  beg  you  to 
introduce  me  to  her  as  a  friend  of  yours.   Oh  !  if  my  old  commttre 
were  alive,  how  happy  she  would  reckon  herself ! 

—  Why,  see  ;  at  first  she  was  no  very  great  favorite  of  mine, 
because  a  woman  who  passes  all  day  reading  and  writing,  is  not 
at  all  to  my  taste ;   but  in  a  few  weeks  she  so  won  me  over,  that 
I  don't  know  how  to  talk,  or  think,  or  speak  without  bringing  in 
her  name. 
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—  I  have  not  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  her.  except  by 
sight  ....  and  that  was  many  years  ago. 

—  When  you  knew  her  she  was,  no  doubt,  in  a  better  position  ? 

—  Oh  !  yes,  Madame,  very  different ;  and  will  not  this  be  a 
good  hour  to  visit  her  ? 

—  Probably  it  might :  there  are  only  the  two  children  at 
home. 

—  And  what  has  become  of  the  beautiful  fair  girl  that  was 
with  them  a  year  ago ;  she  does  not  seem  to   be  with  you  at 
present  ? 

—  Who  ?     Rosamunda  ?     No,  Madame  ....  no  ....  there 
is  a  certain  mystery  about  that  .... 

—  Don't    think,   Madame    Baume,   that   I    ask  from   mere 
female  curiosity  ;  no,  Madame  ;  for  you  know  already  that  I  am 
not  of  that   character,  and   the  proof  you  have  in  your  hand, 
seeing  that  so  long  a  time  as  Madame  Regina  has  been  near  us, 
I  knew  nothing  about  her  till  the  other  day  when  you  men- 
tioned her  name.     Come,  then,  since  it  is  now  a  time  of  day 
when  I  shall  not  annoy  her,  let  us  set  out  directly.     Excuse 
me  one  instant,  I  want  to  tell  my  son  I  shall  be  back  in  an 
hour  ;  because  otherwise  he  will  go  to  work  and  leave  the  place 
deserted. 

The  woman,  who  till  then  was  talking  with  the  loquacious 
Baume,  went  in  search  of  her  son,  spOke  to  him,  went  into  her 
room,  drew  a  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  and  then  opened  a 
drawer,  took  out  an  old  work-basket,  examined  a  portion  of  its 
contents,  and  from  among  them  took  a  small  porcelain  box, 
which  time  had  much  deteriorated,  hid  it  in  her  bosom,  and 
presented  herself,  a  little  changed  in  color,  to  her  new  friend,  to 
take,  as  in  fact  they  did,  the  road  to  the  cottage,  where  they 
found  Regina  and  Martha  alone. 

Perhaps  at  the  very  moment  when  the  youth  took  his  way 
to  the  Green  Villa,  the  two  women  were  coming  towards  the 
humble  cottage.  Martha,  at  the  request  of  Madame  Regina,  left 
her  alone,  for  she  wished  to  rest,  and  found  herself  much  alle- 
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viated.  while  the  daughter  of  the  laborer,  seated  at  the  door  of 
the  chamber  fronting  the  street,  was  saying  to  herself: 

—  If  perchance  Mad.  Regina  were  to  be  taken  again  with  one 
of  these  fainting-fits,  what  should  I  do  by  myself,  unable  to  go 
even  to  the  door  to  call  for  help?  It  is  very  strange  that  Mad. 
Bauine  has  not  been  back  since  eleven  o'clock,  when  she  went  out, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  pay  a  visit !  .  .  .  .  What  can  have  de- 
tained her  ?  It  is  true  the  good  woman  has  not  any  other 
fault ;  but  when  she  begins  to  talk,  she  chatters  away  till  her 
throat  is  dry.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  good  Mad.  Regina  seems 
quiet,  and  her  cough  does  not  distress  her.  Thank  God  for 
that !  And  what  determination  will  Hector  take  ?  What  will 
he  think  of  doing?  He  has  been  very  much  prejudiced;  and 
now  I  begin  to  fear  that  my  continual  instigations  to  vengeance 
may  be  the  cause  of  his  perdition.  How  wicked  I  am  !  The 
rancor  I  bore  the  Baron  has  already  passed  into  him,  according 
to  what  he  has  told  me,  for  what  he  did  to  M.  Schmidt :  but  on 
seeing  me  thus  ;  on  finding  himself  without  Rosamunda  ;  on  my 
relating  to  him  the  other  day  my  history  from  the  time  I  left 
this  house,  three  months  ago;  on  the  venom  of  doubt  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  his  fair  beloved  being  cast  into  his  mind,  he  has 
changed  ;  and  I  discover  in  his  traits  only  hatred  and  loathing 
of  life.  And  what  would  become  of  this  unfortunate  lady  if  we 
should  lose  him  now?  'I  feel  a  certain  I  know  not  what,  when 
I  see  the  two  together !  .  .  .  .  Well !  I  ought  not  to  fear  so 
much  as  before :  her  counsels,  the  docility  with  which  Hector 
hears  them,  the  manifest  ascendency  she  exercises  over  him,  are 
reasons  for  tranquillity  on  my  part.  Oh  !  if  the  girl  were  with 
us.  even  I  myself  would  have  abandoned  the  thought  of  avenging 
myself  upon  this  monster  ;  and  yet  ....  yet, — no,  no ;  we 
ought  not  to  leave  without  punishment  those  who  have  robbed 
us  of  the  only  thing  we  poor  people  possess  ....  honor  .... 

She  could  not  terminate  her  soliloquy,  because  the  sight  of 
la  Baume  cut  short  her  breath,  and  with  it  the  thread  of  her 
ideas. 
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—  "What    lovely    weather !       We    seem    to    be    already   in 
summer!     Come  in,  Madame,  come  in  ....   You  are  here,  my 
daughter  1     I  did  not  see  you  ! — turning  to  her  new  friend — 
This  is  the  girl  I  spoke  to  you  about  at  the  beginning.     An  un- 
fortun —  .... 

—  Good  day  to  you,  Mademoiselle  .... 

La  Baume,  interrupting  her — And  Mother  Regina,  Martha  ? 

—  She  is  asleep.     She  has-  had  a  fainting  fit  before  Hector 
went  out. 

—  So  much  the  better,  for,  as  we  are  alone,  this  lady  will 
be  able  to  make  her  acquaintance.    Go  in  and  ask  her  if  she  can 
see  a  person,  who  has  for  a  long  while  desired  to  know  her  ;  but 
no  ....   I  will  go  myself  to  tell  her  of  it. 

—  Wait  a  moment,  Mad.  Baume,   perhaps  .... 

—  Don't    be    concerned  .  .   .  Well !  go  yourself,  Martha. 
Unless   she  had  been   deaf,  or  were   dead,  the  sick  woman, 

however  fast  asleep,  would  have  been  awoke  by  the  voice  of  la 
Baume,  so  that  a  minute  afterwards  Martha  made  signals  with 
her  finger  from  the  door,  which  was  ajar,  for  them  to  approach 
the  chamber. 

The  visit  of  a  person  who  desired  to  see  the  cripple;  was  no 
matter  of  surprise  to  her ;  but  on  hearing  that  she  had  for  a 
long  time  been  anxious  to  see  her,  she  experienced  such  a  com- 
motion in  her  blood,  that  she  came  very  near  falling  again  into 
a  fainting-fit.  The  sight  of  the  lady  introduced,  restored  her  to 
the  tranquillity  of  which  her  unrecognized  name  had  deprived 
her. 

The  first  inquiries  over,  she  who  came  to  visit  the  sick 
woman  remained  with  her  lips  sealed,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  interminable  gossip  of  la  Baume,  she  would  have  taken 
leave  of  Mad.  Regina ;  from  which  it  may  be  seen,  that  even 
defects  are  often  an  advantage  to  men,  as  certain  beings  appa- 
rently hurtful  form  a  link  in  the  chain  of  Nature,  which  broken 
or  wanting  would  reduce  it  to  nought.  At  last  the  conversa- 
tion became  by  degrees  more  animated  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other,  so  that  Martha  judged  it  opportune  to  go  out  and  dress 
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her  wounds,  and  la  Baume  followed  to  assist  her,  leaving  the 
two  together  alone. 

The  widow  knew  from  the  disjointed  manner  of  Mad- 
Durand  that  something  extraordinary  was  passing  within  her, 
which  bore  some  relation  to  herself,  and  her  blood  was  stirred 
with  new  commotion  ;  but  in  order  not  to  fall  herself  into  vague 
suppositions, nor  keep  her  interlocutor  in  anxious  doubt,  mastering 
herself  she  said,  as  though  following  up  something  already  begun  : 

—  And  is  it  long  that  you  have  known  the  good  Mistress 
Baume  1 

—  No,  Madame,  only  some  three  or  four  weeks. 

—  Then  you  must  be  a  neighbor  of  ours? 

—  Yes.  Madame. 

—  How  glad  I  am  !     The  nights  will  not  now  pass  so  sadly, 
if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  spend  some  of  them  in  our  company. 

—  Oh  !   Madame,  with  much  pleasure. 

—  If  I  do  not  mistake,  Mad.  Baume  said  you  were  desirous 
of  my  acquaintance.     This  will  be  no  doubt  because  she  extols 
me  so  much  behind  my  back,  without  my  meriting  it  indeed  1 

—  No,    Madame,  I  saw  you  twenty-two  years   ago,  if  my 
memory  does  not  fail  me. 

There  was  a  pause. 

—  Where  ? 

—  If  you  are  the   same   lady,  she  lived  in  Paris  in  the 
Rue  .... 

—  Rite  St.  Martin. 
•        —  The  same. 

—  And  you  saw  me  there  1 

—  No,  Madame. 

The  sick  woman  opened  her  eyes,  sighed  deeply,  and  added  : 

—  Then  you  must  confound  me  with  another  person,  for  at 
that  period  I  left  Paris. 

—  I  think  I  do  not  mistake,  because  ....  were  you  not 
accustomed  to  go  to  see  a  little   child  at  wet  nurse  with  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  very  near  here  ....  and  .... 
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—  What  was  the  name  of  that  lady  ? 

—  Prudence  .... 

Regina  had  for  many  years  lost  the  color  from  her  cheeks  ; 
but,  on  hearing  the  name  of  Prudence,  it  appeared  again,  per- 
haps in  imitation  of  the  sun,  who,  on  beginning  at  early  morn 
to  illuminate  Nature  with  the  beauty  of  his  original  splendor, 
bathes  himself  in  crimson,  and  on  plunging  into  the  horizon  to 
die,  puts  on  a  pearly  white  carmine. 

—  And  what  has  become  of  Prudence  ?     Is  she  living  ? 
Regina  was  bathed  in  crimson,  and  in  perspiration,  as  she 

put  this  question. 

—  My  neighbor  died  thirteen  years  ago. 

They  again  remained  in  silence.  Mad.  Durand  continued 
with  anxiety : 

—  And  Madame  learnt  nothing  from    her  before  leaving 
Paris  ? 

The  cripple  tried  to  answer,  but  could  not. 

Great  moral  blows  are  generally  fatal,  although  we  find 
some  exceptions  in  strong  souls  accustomed  to  grief.  That  of 
Regina  was  of  this  number,  so  that  a  moment  after  she  re- 
gained the  mastery  over  circumstances,  for  reasons  our  readers 
will  divine,  and  replied  : 

—  I  knew  nothing   ....   there  were  circumstances  in  my 
life,  at  that  period,  so  extraordinary,  that  .... 

—  Heaven   be   praised !    Heaven    be  praised !    Madame,    I 
have  things  to  tell  you  that  will  change  your  existence  :   listen, 
listen   .... 

Martha  appeared  at  the  door.  Mad.  Regina  begged  her  to 
be  so  good  as  to  leave  her  alone  for  a  while  with  Mad.  Durand ; 
because  they  had  to  talk  of  things  of  importance.  The  door 
was  closed.  The  attitude  of  the  new  friend  in  the  interval  was 
so  interesting,  sincere,  anxious,  full  of  truth,  and  pregnant  with 
revelations,  that  it  not  only  calmed  the  soul  of  the  lame  woman, 
but  also  inclined  her  to  sympathize  with  one  who  felt  so  much 
for  her.  There  were  in  Regina  no  second  thoughts,  no  reserve, 
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no  shame,  nor  sorrowful  recollections.  Anxiety,  in  all  its  force, 
seized  hold  of  her,  and  she  was  going  to  ask  a  thousand  things 
all  at  once,  when  Mad.  Durand,  her  face  drawn,  her  hands  folded 
upon  her  breast,  and  her  breathing  interrupted,  stopped  her, 
saying : 

—  For  thirteen  years  I  have  had  this  weight  upon  my  soul, 
for  thirteen  years  I  have  been  looking  for  you,  for  thirteen  years 
I  have  kept  a  secret,  for  thirteen  years  I  have  been  in  despera- 
tion, for  thirteen  years  I  have  been  devoured  by  the  pain  of 
searching  for  a  mother  ;  but  the  day  has  arrived,  Madame,  the 
day  has  arrived.     Excuse  me  for  saying  so,  if  it  should  seem  as 
though  I  did  not  consider  your  debilitated  condition,  nor  re- 
member that  it  is  the  first  time  of  my  seeing  you.     Of  what 
consequence  will  this  be,  if  I  succeed  in  showing  what  was  con- 
fided to  me,  respecting  that  child,  by  his  dying  nurse  ? 

—  And  what  about  the  child  ? 

—  Wait  .... 

Mad.  Durand  drew  from  her  bosom  the  little  box,  which  we 
have  seen  her  take  from  the  work-basket,  and  presenting  it  to 
the  sick  woman,  added  : 

—  Do  you  know  this  snuff-box  ? 

Regina  took  it,  and  hiding  it  beneath  the  counterpane  of  her 
bed,  replied  : 

—  And  the  child  ?  .  .  .  . 

—  Since  now  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  you,  I  will  explain 
all  that  has  happened  in  this  time. 

—  But  the  child  ?  .  .  .  . 

—  Wait  a  little  ;  it  is  necessary  to  tell  you  that  the  poor 
Prudence  died  in  the  hospital  in  a  fearful  misery,  leaving  three 
children  in  the  most  complete  abandonment,  the  eldest  being 
hardly  some  nine  years  old.     One  day  she  sent  for  me — the 
evening  before  her  death — and  said  to  me  :  "  Neighbor,  perhaps 
within  a  very  few  days  I  shall  die,  and  if  I  do  not  confide  to 
you  a  secret,  I  shall  go  into  the  other  world  with  an  insupport- 
able burden."     Oh  !  what  grief  it  would  have  given  to  Madame 
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Regina  to  have  seen  that  unfortunate  creature,  almost  a  skele- 
ton, with  glassy  eyes,  hands  dry  and  trembling,  stretched  out  to 
give  me  this  box,  which,  though  she  drew  it  from  her  bosom, 
was  as  cold  as  ice. 

-  Well,  Mad.  Durand,  well !  but  the  child  1  .  .  .  . 

—  I  am  going  to  tell  you  all  that  occurred.     On  handing 
me  this  box,  she  told  me  softly,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  her 
breast  swelling  with  anguish  :   "  Mary,  you  have  known  me  a 
long  time,  you  know  all  my  life,  little  more  or  less  ;  but- you  have 
never  guessed  at  a  mysterious  secret,  which,  when  it  was  impart- 
ed to  me,  caused  me  only  pain,  and  now  is  my  tormentor.     Do 
you  remember  that  child,  protege  of  that  lady  of  the  Rue  St. 
Martin,  who  afterwards  lived  in  that  country-house  near  you  1 
do  you  remember  that  I  kept  him  as  my  own,  till  he  was  eight 
years  old  ?  do  you  remember  that  one  day  he  disappeared  from 
among  us?" 

—  What  ?   he  disappeared  1 

—  "  Do  you  remember  that  I  wept  much  for  his  loss  ?  Then 
you   may  know,  Mary,  that"  ....  and    Prudence  could   not 
continue. 

—  Well ;   Madame  Durand.  what  became  of  the  child  ? 

—  I'm  coming  to  that.     In  a  short  time  my  poor  friend  re- 
turned  to   herself,    and    continued    in    the  following   manner : 
"  While   I  could   maintain  him,  like  my  own  children,  and  he 
was  little,  I  did  not  think  about  his  being  a  child  of  mystery  ; 
yes.  Mary,  yes,  for  no  one  can  drive  from  my  memory  the  beau- 
tiful lady,  who  came  to  see  him  so  many  times   in  the  name  of 
a  person  who  took  much  interest  in  him,  according  to  what  she 
said,  that  beautiful  lady,  Regina  Chicard,  don't  you  remember? 
Well,  then  !  while  he  was  little,  I  thought  he  was  my  own  son  ; 
but  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  seeing  him  so  different 
in  all  things  from  mine,  I  was  distressed  for  him."  ....       La 
Durand  added — Prudence  wept,  and  stifling  her  sobs,  which  were 
her  last,  she  continued,  lowering  her  voice  for  fear  she  should  be 
overheard  by  her  children,  who  were  crying  at  the  feet  of  the  bed, 
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and  the  people  of  the  Hospital,  in  this  manner  :  "  My  misery 
was  great,  we  ate  but  sparingly,  once  a  day,  the  children  were 
clothed  in  rags  :  I  did  not  feel  for  my  own  children,  because 
they  were  children  of  the  poor  and  had  always  lived  so ;  but 
for  Hector,  which  is  the  name  in  which  he  was  delivered  to 
me,  my  heart  fairly  left  me." 

Madame  Regina  compressed  her  fingers,  crossing  her 
hands,  and  stretched  them  as  though  seeking  by  the  force  she 
employed  to  counteract  another  which  tortured  her. 

—  "  One  day  the  washerwoman,  Mother  T/icresa,  who  also 
died  in  this  same  hospital,  came  to  see  me,  and  said  to  me  : 
'  There  is  a  gentleman,  who,  if  you  will  deliver  up  the  orphan 
to  him,  assures  me  it  will  be  for  his'  happiness.'  I  asked  her, 
if  it  was  the  man  with  the  red  beard,  because  I  had  seen  him 
many  times  pass  by  the  road  in  front  of  the  house,  and  even 
speak  to  the  child ;  she  answered  me  that  it  was,  and  after  an 
interview  I  had  with  him,  in  a  place  where  he  appointed  me,  I 
delivered  him,  receiving  two  thousand  francs."  ....  Tears  cut 
short  the  words  in  the  mouth  of  Prudence,  and  breath  only  re- 
mained to  her,  Madame  Regina,  to  hand  me  this  box,  saying: 
"  If  by  chance  in  the  course  of  your  life  you  see  this  lady,  give 
her  this  box,  which  is  as  she  confided  it  to  me."  Prudence 
died  soon  after,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  comply  with  her 
will  these  thirteen  years  in  vain,  until  the  other  night,  some 
three  or  four  weeks  ago,  when,  as  Madame  Baume  and  I 
were  kneading  at  the  oven,  she  told  me  enough  to  make  me  get 
an  interview  with  you  without  letting  her  suspect  any  thing. 
The  child,  then,  passed  into  the  hands  of  that  gentleman,  who 
promised  to  take  care  of  him  as  his  own  son,  and  bring  him 
from  time  to  time  to  see  Prudence,  which  never  happened  that 
I  know  of.  .... 

Once  again  Regina  remained  petrified,  insensible,  ex- 
hibiting in  her  countenance  that  august  dignity  of  grief, 
whose  melancholy  expression  is  image  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  of  man,  which,  while  he  lives,  suffers  at  seeing  itself 
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not  free  from  the  bonds  which  glue  it  to  the  earth,  making  it 
ashamed  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  body.  Madame  Durand  ex- 
pected, when  the  whole  case  was  told,  to  see  an  exasperated 
grief,  to  hear  cries,  and  to  obliged  to  impart  comfort ;  but  she 
remained  in  astonishment  on  hearing  the  sick  lady  say,  with 
tranquil  and  deliberate  accent  : 

—  Thanks,  Madame,  ....    infinite    thanks ;    but    it    is 
late  .... 

—  How  do  you  mean,  Madame  Regina  ? 

—  That  the   father  of  that   child  is  dead  ....  the  child, 
perhaps,  ....  and  the  mother  .... 

—  God  help  us  !  Help  !  Help  ! — cried  Madame  Durand,  go- 
ing out  at  the  door.     Madame  Regina  is  dying,  this  lady  is 
dying  ....  Madame  Baume,  Madame  Baume  ! 

Hector  had,  during  this  time,  arrived  at  the  Green  Villa, 
and,  introduced  to  the  presence  of  Mad'lle  de  Tallard,  he  had  the 
following  conversation  with  the  amiable  Louise. 

The  spring  was  approaching,  and  he  was  received  in  a  con- 
servatory, in  which  were  kept  with  unequalled  care,  the  flower 
pots  which  the  cold  of  winter  had  despoiled  of  their  glories,  and 
which  the  amorous  breath  of  the  season  of  flowers  began  to 
clothe  with  fascinations  greater  than  the  past.  When  the  stew- 
ard's little  girl,  only  lady's  maid  who  waited  on  her  in  the  country, 
had  announced  him  to  his  mistress,  she  withdrew  ;  and  the  young 
man  remained  with  Louise,  who,  without  seeing  him,  begged 
him  to  have  the  goodness  to  wait  for  an  instant.  Although  the 
disciple  of  Schmidt  was  a  botanist  by  study  and  taste,  he  could 
not  on  this  occasion  fix  his  eyes  on  the  flowers ;  because  the 
elegant  figure  of  Louise  reminded  him  of  the  wanton  waist  of 
Rosamunda,  and  he  waited  anxiously  to  see  the  face  of  the  no- 
ble lady — which  half  covered  with  long  curls,  escaped  from  hia 
magnetising  glances — in  order  to  see  if  she  were  as  like  in  coun- 
tenance as  in  body  to  his  beloved  companion. 
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— Well !  I  have  done, — said  she,  turning  towards  the  youth, 
with  the  indisputable  dignity  of  the  noble  in  soul,  which  appears 
so  shocking  to  him  who  is  base  ; — you  must  be  the  friend  of  the 
young  woman,  Martha,  according  to  the  message  I  have  received. 

—  The  same,  Made  ....  moiselle. 

—  "Well,  and  why  has  she  not  come  ? 

Louise  was  approaching  a  rustic  sofa,  on  which  she  sat  down. 

—  Made  ....  moiselle,  she  has  been  seriously  ill,  and  begs 
Mademoiselle,  through  me,  to  excuse  her  not  presenting  herself 
in  person. 

—  And  from  what  sickness  is  she  suffering? 

—  It  was  a  misfortune  ....   Hector  stopped,  as  though  to 
take  breath,  and  continued — I  was  myself  the  cause,  Mad'lle, 
although  involuntarily.     She  wished  to  examine  some  bottles 
which  still  remained  to  me  from  the  chemical  class  ;  she  accord- 
ingly got  upon  a  chair,  it  was  broken,  the  seat  gave  way,  she 
wished  to  save  herself  from  falling,  and  she  dropped  from  a  con- 
siderable height,  among  other  things,  a  small  phial  of  vitriol, 
which  burnt  nearly  all  her  face  and  body ;  and  so  I  being  ab- 
sent, it  made  more  ravages  than  it  would  have  done  had  it  hap- 
pened betimes. 

—  What  a  misfortune,  poor  girl !     It  is  well  said,  misfor- 
tunes never  come  alone.     Is  she  much  altered  in  appearance  ? 

—  Monstrously  disfigured. 

—  What  a  sad  thing!  especially  having  an  appearance  so 
agreeable,  and  being  a  girl ! 

The  Countess  de  Tallard  was  silent  for  some  seconds,  in 
which  interval  Hector  thought  much. 

The  beautiful  lady  continued,  after  rocking  her  little  foot  as 
though  beating  time  to  a  quick  air : 

—  Well,  then  :   I  sent  for  your  friend  with  the  intention  of 
speaking  to  her  upon  a  subject  which  interests  her ;  but  .... 

—  I  will  venture,  Mad'lle,  to  say.  that  Martha  sends  me  in 
her  name,  to  receive  whatever  communication  your  ladyship  may 
deign  to  make  to  her. 
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—  The  matter  is  simple.     You  will  tell  her  that  since  the 
last  time  she  spoke  with  me,  of  the  desire  she  and  her  friends 
had  to  obtain  a  situation,  I  have  occupied  myself  with  her  charge, 
and  that  after  having  thought  a  great  deal  of  all  she  said  to  me, 
I  think  it  better  to  employ  them  in  my  house   and  in  that  of 
my  sister,  the  Baroness  de  Vieux,  who  wants  a  young  woman 
for  her  service,  and  I  a  young  man  to  supply  the  place  of  Secre- 
tary, or  agent,  for  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  neighborhood. 

—  I  will  tell  her,  Mad'lle,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  a  felicity 
to  us  all.  4 

Hector  experienced  strange  emotions. 

—  You  are  doubtless  the  friend  of  the  good  girl,  of  whom 
she  has  spoken  to  me  so  advantageously  ? 

-  Yes,  Mad'lle. 

—  It  seems  you  have  studied  with  a  different  view. 

—  Yes,  Mad'lle. 

—  What  a  sad  pity  to  see  the  careers  of  so  many  persons 
cut  off,  who  would  be  useful  according  to  their  inclination ! 

—  It  is  true,  Mad'lle  .... 

— •  Such  is  the  world — said  the  beautiful  Louise,  rising  ; — I 
hope,  then,  that  you  will  answer  me  within  two  weeks. 

—  But,  Mad'lle,  there  is  the  difficulty,  that  Martha  .... 

—  Well,  a  few  days  more  or  less  will  make  no  difference. 

—  I  shall  make  a  point  of  placing  myself  at  the  orders  of 
Mad'lle  la  Comtesse  de  Tallard. 

—  Well,  in  every  case,  you,  who  are  disposed  to  enter  my 
house,  will  give  me  your  answer. 

—  It  shall  be  as  Mad'lle  commands.      I  have  the  honor, 
Mad'lle,  to  offer  your  ladyship  the  most  hearty  thanks,  in  the 
name  of  my  friend  arid  in  my  own,  for  her  kindnesses. 

—  I  trust  your  friend  may  be  completely  restored. 

—  But,  Mad'lle,  she  has  become  so  monstrous,  that  I  believe 
she  would  infuse  horror  into  any  one  who  saw  her. 

—  Oh  !  no  :  however  disfigured  she  may  be  she  will  inspire 
me  only  with  sympathy,  because  I  have  always  loved  the  unfor- 
tunate, and  she  is  so  now  by  two  titles. 
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—  Mad'lle  is  an  angel  of  goodness. 

—  Tell  her  I  Lope  to  see  her. 

Louise  finished  these  words  by  calling  the  little  maiden,  who 
was  on  the  side  opposite  the  conservatory,  whereupon  the  youth 
took  his  leave,  making  a  thousand  comparisons  between  what 
he  had  heard  of  the  great  in  this  world  and  what  he  had  just 
seen.  He  said  to  himself,  while  going  towards  the  cottage  where 
were  the  unfortunate  women : 

—  What !  will  this  lady  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  ?  Where 
is  the  aristocratic  pride?     Can  simplicity  be  pride?     Where  is 
the  hardness  of  heart?     Can  mild  piety  be  indifference  to  the 
ills  of  others?     Where  is  the  contempt  for  the    poor?     Can 
mansuetude  be  arroganf  ?     Can  the  soul  which  inhabits  so  per- 
fect a  body  be  evil  ?     If  the  nobles  are  all  like  this  lady,  then 
now  I  say  I  have  erred.     But  may  it  not  be  that  this  is  an  ex- 
ception ?     Who  can  deny  it  ?     And  if  it  be  not,  how  can  I 
reconcile  what  I  know  with  what  I  see?     Time  will  teach  me. 
As  to  the  women,  I  confess  I  repent  of  my  former  prejudices; 
now  as  to  the  men,  I  shall  see  .... 


CHAPTER    XX. 

DE  VIEUX  descended  the  stairs  of  the  Foreign  Office,  rubbing 
his  hands,  and  hardly  had  he  set  foot  on  the  peristyle  when  he 
was  confronted  with  the  Count  de  Bleusang. 

Between  a  certain  class  of  persons  it  is  de  grand  ton,  on 
meeting,  to  press  each  other's  hands,  to  take  each  other's  arms, 
and  go  on  conversing  as  though  they  had  been  talking  together 
only  two  minutes  before.  Such  is  the  community  of  ideas  which 
unites  them  !  Our  two  friends  did  as  we  have  just  said,  and  en- 
tering the  carriage  of  the  Baron  they  left  the  ministry ;  but 
not  so  fast  as  for  us  to  lose  what  they  began  to  say. 

—  And  what  is  the  matter,  de  Vieux,  that  you  are  so  de- 
lighted ? 

—  His  majesty  has  deigned  to  intrust  to  me  an  important 
mission  in  G-ermany,  and  I  set  out,  this  morning  over,  to  exe- 
cute my  instructions. 

—  How  !  you  a  Plenipotentiary  ? 

—  Well !  and  what  is  there  astonishing  in  that? 

—  So  far  as  your  deserts  are  concerned,  especially  of  late, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  surprised  at  j  but  your  opinions  respecting 
the  Orleans  Branch  .... 

—  Ah  !  but  ....  in  fact,  when  it  is  a  question  of  the  French 
name,  every  Frenchman  must  lay  aside  individualities,  and  be 
only  a  Frenchman. 

12 
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—  It's  true  .... 

—  Besides,  this  journey,  of  whose  duration  I  am  ignorant, 
liberates  me  from  a  thousand  domestic  vexations. 

—  Then  it's  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  you  ;  for  every  thing 
can  be  endured,  except  annoyances  enfamille:  though  we  have 
often  talked  of  this,  I  never  thought  you  would  find  yourself  in 
this  state  with  the  Baroness.     She  is  eminently  amiable,  highly 
averse  to  company,  and  according  to  what  I  have  heard  from 
the  Duke,  our  relation,  and  new  Seneca,  extraordinarily  artistic. 

—  Yes,  these  qualities  are  excellent  for  Point-a-Or  ;  because 
....  In  fact,  the  mission  of  which  I  have  this  day  taken  charge, 
is  going  to  add  twenty  years  to  my  life  ;  it  is  going  to  make  my 
name  essential  to  the  present  epoch,  and  to  liberate  me  from  the 
exacting  coups  de  pinceau  of  the  Baroness.     A  recent  crisis 
separates  me  more  from  her  now  than  ever.     You  know  already 
that  I  have  had  no  sympathy  with  her  from  the  beginning ;  we 
have  always  lived  without  knowing  any  thing  of  each  other ;  but 
for  these  last  months  she  h,as  insisted  upon  it,  to  conserve  the 
decorum  of  her  house 

—  Ha  !  ha  !  ha!  .  .  .  .  But,  my  friend,  if  you  will  do  such 
things  ....  These  scenes  ought  to  be  very  amusing  to  you.     In 
your  place  I  would  give  occasion  for  them  every  day.     Do  you 
know  how  picturesque  it  is,  to  see  a  woman  converted  into  an 
Argus  over  a  man  of  fashion  ? 

—  Yes;  but  not  so  amusing  as  you  think.     Because  she  is 
not  alone ;  there  is  Louise,  she  is  her  sister  ....  You  see  they 
were  brought  up  in  the  country,  accustomed  to  the  manners  of 
their  father,  and  you  know  how  old-fashioned  are  the  country 
nobles  ....  indeed  ....  they  are   unbearable ;    they  live   two 
centuries  behind-hand,  and  perhaps  more. 

By  this  time  they  were  in  the  Champs  Efystes,  and  the 
Baron  invited  Bleusang  to  come  with  him,  to  pass  the  time,  into 
a  Cafe,  where  he  had  appointed  to  meet  a  certain  individual. 

For  a  while  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  secret  mission 
of  the  noble,  when  Bleusang  diverted  it  anew  to  the  Duke. 
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—  Point-a-Or  has  completely  separated  himself  from  politi- 
cal affairs.     He  is  hardly  to  be  seen. 

—  He  is  already  old,  though  not  advanced  in  years,  and  like 
a  good  philosopher  prefers  his  comforts  to  honors, 

—  This  is  not  all. 

—  What  is  there  then  ? 

—  Men  who  have,  like  him,  lived  at  the  outset  of  life  in 
palaces,  at  the  decline  of  their  powers  seek  all  the  refinements 
of  pleasure ;   and  besides,  being  selfish,  wish  to  enjoy  them  in 
secret,  alone,  and  if  possible  in  mystery.     This  sublime  moral 
discourse  had  its  object.     Don't  you  remember  how  pathetic  he 
was,  speaking  of  Vivienne  ?     Don't  you  call  to  mind  the  reti- 
cences and  glances  towards  me.     They  were  not  for  nothing.     I 
surprised,  by  chance,  some  months  ago,  since  the  night  of  the 
Funambules,  when  you  told  me   how  marvellous  the  fair  girl, 
protegee  of  Vivienne  seemed  to  you,  one  of  his  intrigues  respect- 
ing the  girl ;   and  I  did  what  was  in  my  power  to  prevent  his 
trampling  upon  the  lily  which  perhaps  he  himself  had  planted 
— this  metaphorical  language  is  pardonable,  because  he  is  him- 
self its  author  ; — but  I  obtained  nothing,  it  is  true,  nor  he  either. 
I  have  ascertained  since  that  he  consoled  himself  for  the  loss 
by  placing  a  girl  in  a  chateau,  who,  as  I  happen  by  chance  to 
know,  is  a  prodigy  .... 

An  instant  afterwards,  there  entered  the  Cafe  a  strange 
man,  who,  with  his  eye-glass  in  his  hand,  approached  the  table 
where  the  two  were  seated  absorbed  in  conversation — and  no 
one  ought  to  be  surprised  at  this,  because  depravity,  in  those 
who  reckon  more  than  forty  years,  is  an  affair  which  absorbs  all 
their  powers — and  cut  short  the  words  in  the  mouth  of  de  Bleu- 
sang,  saluting  de  Vieux  with  the  smile  of  a  usurer,  which  has 
so  much  resemblance  to  that  of  a  hypocrite.  It  was  the  per- 
sonage who  had  kept  the  noble  waiting  half  an  hour.  Oh  ! 
money  deserves  much  consideration,  when  even  the  pride  of 
the  noble  bows  before  its  dazzling  brightness.  As  soon  as  the 
Baron  had  cordially  pressed  the  hand  of  the  ridiculous  figure, 
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lie  took  his  leave  of  the  Count  till  night,  and  entering  the  car- 
riage with  the  old  fellow,  they  took  their  course  to  the  house  of 
the  latter. 

When  Bleusang  was  left  alone,  he  burst  into  a  laugh,  and 
set  off  down  the  street. 

The  Count  had  a  habit  of  going  to  kill  time  at  the  house 
of  a  bookseller  in  the  rue  St.  Honor  6,  where  eccentricities  of 
the  first  class  assembled,  as  happens  usually  in  all  large  cities, 
where  are  any  who  take  the  title,  pompous  in  former  days,  now 
despised,  of  literati.  Whether  de  Bleusang  went  for  the  sake 
of  the  sprightly  eyes  of  the  girl  who  did  the  honors  of  the  shop, 
or  for  that  of  the  short-sighted  men  who  fingered  books  without 
buying  them,  the  fact  is,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  what  is  certain  in 
the  case  is,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  go  there  very  often. 
This  day  he  went  so  pre-occupied  with  ideas,  that  he  took  a 
chair  by  the  counter  without  noticing  the  pretty  girl  who 
adorned  it,  and  looking  at  the  people  who  came  in,  went  out, 
and  passed  along  the  street,  put  the  head  of  his  rich  Indian 
cane  now  in  his  mouth,  then  in  his  nostrils,  resting  the  ferule 
on  his  varnished  boot,  and  rapping  as  though  keeping  time  to 
music.  The  master  of  the  shop  addressed  him  several  times  ; 
then  seeing  that  the  noble  responded  by  monosyllables,  he 
turned  his  attentions  to  other  gentlemen,  accustomed  to  pass  a 
couple  of  hours  every  day  in  asking  questions  about  authors, 
actors,  and  actresses.  Oh  !  the  Bookshops  of  this  class  are 
Gazettes,  perhaps  from  the  affinity  of  the  parts  they  have  to 
play.  In  these  bibliopolist  establishments,  if  the  purists  will 
pardon  us,  true  genius  is  monopolized,  fame  is  given  or  taken 
away,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  rose-water  erudites  who 
there  assemble,  death  is  inflicted  or  life  given,  although  the 
latter  is  but  ephemeral,  there  is  talking  helter-skelter,  there  is 
criticizing,  there  is  jesting,  the  life  of  such  a  writer  is  recounted, 
the  very  water  he  drinks  is  analyzed,  reputations  are  played 
with  as  on  the  Bourse,  a  la  tazwsse,  a  la  basse,  particularly  if 
the  question  is  of  new  writers,  who  have  no  money  to  make 
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themselves  celebrated  venally ;  they  find  in  the  most  pure  and 
correct  diction  gerundiadas*  not  at  all  like  those  of  our  Fray 
Gerundio;  because  this  does  not  so  much  make  faults  of  lan- 
guage, as  did  the  old  Gtrundio  de  Campazas,  but  rather 
those  of  sense :  f  there  arc  known  all  the  intrigues  of  the  thea- 
tres ;  there  are  related — with  the  freedom  characteristic  of  the 
literary  circle  of  this  cloth — anecdotes,  which  are  piquant  only 
because  they  sometimes  make  the  hearers  blush  ;  there,  the 
cock — who  crowed  three  times  when  Peter  denied  his  divine 
Master — is  not  forgiven,  for  the  very  reason  that  he  is  a  fowl, 
and  bears  feathers,  cousins-german  to  pens. 

There  were  then  engaged  in  a  conversation  apparently  insig- 
nificant, the  master  and  three  customers,  not  of  books  but  of 
talk.  The  former  said  : 

—  Who  ?  this  walking  skeleton  ?  this  madman  of  the  other 
day? 

—  The  same. 

—  And  do  you  believe  he  is  really  learned  ? 

—  I  will  not  say  so  ;  but  he  pretends  to  imitate  Menteli,  or 
perhaps  to  go  beyond  him. 

—  Pshaw  !  a  visionary  ! 

—  But,  gentlemen,  do  you  not  see  that  he  is  a  madman,  who 
ought  to  be  in  a  straight  waistcoat  ? 

—  So  I  judged  the  other  day — added  one  of  the  speakers 
with  a  magisterial  air. 

—  It  is  true,  his  attainments  are  universal. 

—  Say  his  superficial  notions. 

—  It  may  be  so,  I  am  not  far  from  being  of  your  opinion ; 
but  nevertheless  he  has  arrived  at  prodigious  results. 

*  Ridiculous  words. 

f  The  Fray  Gerundio  is  a  Spanish  periodical,  in  circulation  some  four 
years  ago,  whose  editor  is  one  of  the  most  learned  Spaniards  of  our  age. 
The  Gerundio  de  Campazas  is  a  book  pretended  to  be  written  by  the  men- 
tioned author  in  olden  times,  whose  style  is  abominable  for  its  ridiculous 
expressions,  or  grand-mots. 
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—  But  indeed,  do  you  believe  that  a  man  of  talent  would 
be  hidden  in  Paris?    If  he  had  any,  I  am  sure  we  should  know 
him. 

—  And  he  is  old  ? 

—  He  seems  more  worn  out  than  laden  with  years. 

—  And  where  does  this  queer  bird  come  from  ? 

—  This  Paris  is  a  Babylon  ;  who  can  tell  where  he  comes 
from  ? 

—  He  must  be  a  Frenchman. 

—  His  language  is  so  at  least. 

—  I  don't  think  exactly  so,  gentlemen  ;  because  these  hiss- 
ing eses,  and  the  pronunciation  of  his  eternal  Latin,  denote  him 
a  foreigner.     This  German  sound  of  the  initial  ikg"  before  "e" 
and  "z,"  are  too  marked  not  to  manifest  his  origin. 

—  Not  so,  for  the  ug"  or  ya/Aju.a,  even  in  our  departments, 
is  pronounced  with  much  variety.     In  Alsace  its  sound  is  very 
different  from  that  given  it  in  the  South,  the  same  as  it  happens 
in  Italy,  Spain,  &c. 

—  Here  he  comes,  here  he  comes,  gentlemen,  what  a  chance — 
said  one  of  them. 

—  Let  us  go  on  upon  the  same  subject,  it  will  give  a  footing 
to  a  piece  of  amusement. 

On  hearing  the  cries  here  he  comes,  here  he  comes,  the  Count 
de  Bleusang  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  glass  doors,  and  saw  a  tall 
man,  with  haggard  eyes,  extremely  thin,  of  tremulous  lip,  beard 
up  to  his  eyes  and  gray,  bald,  of  strange  gait,  of  indefinable 
dress,  who  put  his  hand  on  the  knob  of  the  door  and  entered, 
making  salutations  in  this  wise  : 

—  Stultorum  infinities  est  numerus. 

In  a  low  tone  one  of  the  by-standers  said  to  his  compan- 
ions : 

—  A  brilliant  salutation. 

The  extraordinary  personage  continued  : 

—  Qui  sibi  ncquam  est,  cui  alii  bonus  erit  ? Good 

day,  M.  Bois,  excuse  me,  I  was  just  at  that  moment  thinking 
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of  something,  and Come  to  business.     Have  you — 

here  he  lowered  his  voice  and  drew  the  bookseller  to  one  side 
of  the  shop — have  you  the  last  Novels  of  S  *  *  *  of  D  *  *  *,  of 
S  *  *  *,  of  B  *  *  *,  &c.,  &c. — and  named  thus  several  contempo- 
rary authors. 

The  master  of  the  establishment  smiled  and  replied,  wishing 
that  the  circle  of  literary  notabilities — among  whom  there  was 
not  one  who  had  deigned  to  regale  the  public  with  his  concep- 
tions, a  very  common  occurrence — should  divert  themselves  with 
the  madman  : 

—  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  them  all. 

-  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  make  me  a  little  packet 
of  them,  and  tell  me  what  they  come  to. 

—  This  very  moment. 

In  a  trice  the  youth,  who  was  beside  the  principal,  packed  up 
the  books,  which  in  truth  were  numerous,  and  the  latter  taking 
them  as  thpugh  waiting  for  the  account,  whfch  the  girl,  who  was 
book-keeper,  was  making  out,  said  to  the  madman  in  a  suffi- 
ciently loud  tone  . 

—  You  seem  very  fond  of  reading  this  class  of  works  ? 

-  Tolerably. 

—  And  what  do  you  find  peculiar  in  the  character  of  the 
present  literature  ? — added  one  of  the  by-standers. 

—  I  find  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  errors  of  the  age,  the  pas- 
sions of  the  age,  the  bad  taste  of  the  age,  the  lascivious  refine- 
ment of  the  age,  the  immorality  of  the  age,  the  exaggeration  of 
the  age,  the  want  of  education  of  the  age,  the  apprenticeship  of 
wickedness  which  in  great  part  characterizes  the  writers  of  the 
age,  the  lustre  with  which  the  writers  of  the  age  blind  the  poor 
people,  the  wickedness  triumphant  in  the  age,  heroes  springing 
from  the  mire  in  this  age,  ma  foi  whatever  there  is  that  is 
filthy,  the  miserable  things  we  say,  the  disinterment  of  all  the 
literary  defects  of  all  ages  in  this  age,  the  dreams  of  the  age, 
the  misunderstood  liberty  of  the  age,  the  baseness  of  the  age 
as  moral  Jaw  of  the  age,  the  exaltation  of  the  fancy — never  ar- 
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riving  at  the  heart — of  the  pens  or  pen-holders  of  the  age,  their 
alienation  from  Nature — grand  and  inimitable  book,  kept  well 
in  sight  by  writers  of  other  ages  and  despised  by  those  of  our 
age 

—  And  where  will  your  censures  stop  ?     Do  contemporary 
writers  seem  to  you  as  bad  as  all  that  ? 

—  Softly,  softly,  sir  :   I  speak  of  the  generality,  I  speak  of 
those  who  array  themselves  in  most  tinsel ;  because  I  know  as 
well  as  you, — and  excuse  the  sacred  freedom  of  speech. — that 
there  is  in  France  a  Lamartine,  whose  flight  soars  above  ages 
and  men,  and  loses  itself  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  God,  re- 
newing in  his  pictures  before   the  eyes  of  the  Omnipotent  the 
days  of  the  Beauty  of  Creation  ;   there  is  in  England  a  Moore, 
sweet  and  natural  in  his  song  as  Bion,  and  a  Byron,  great  as 
the  sea,  his  favorite  .comparison  ;    there  is  in  Spain  a  Larra, 
who  if  be  had  been  born  in  any  other  nation  would  be  more 
loved  by  his  countrymen,  there   is   a   Martinez  dc  la  Rosa, 
who  may  be  compared  to  the  lion  in  the  arms  of  his  country, 
who  in  literature  seizes  his  prey  by  the  entrails  ;   there  is  in 
Italy  a  Manzoni,  whose  Promessi  Sposi  has  pictures  which 
might  be  copied  for  study  by  Raphael,  Coreggio,  Titian,  Do- 
menichino,  and  the  Great  Masters  of  his  country  :   there  is  in 
Germany  ....  but  why  fatigue  ourselves  in  saying  that  there 
are  eminent  men  in  our  age  ?     There  are  :   but  multi  sunt  vo- 
cati,  pauci  vero  electi 

The  singular  personage  approached  to  take  the  packet  of 
books  and  pay  the  bill ;  but  Bleusang,  who  from  the  beginning 
of  his  abrupt  discourse  had  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him.  rising  from 
his  seat,  said  to  him : 

—  Will  you  permit  me  to  make  an  observation  ? 

The  man,  taken  for  mad.  fixed  his  haggard  eyes  on  the  noble, 
and  penetrating  even  to  his  heart,  replied  with  that  naturalness 
which  distinguishes  men  of  great  mind. 

—  Speak  on. 

— •  And  have  you  not  forgotten  the  author  of  Mathihle  1  and 
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the  prolific  and  historical  Dumas  ?  and  the  immortalizer  of 
Notre  dame  de  Paris  1  and  the  illustrator  of  the  French  mid- 
dle class,  Balzac  ?  and  George  Sand  .... 

—  Enough,  M.  le  Comte ; — said  the  Bookseller,  seeing  the 
gesture  made  by  him  of  the  -wild  eyes. 

—  Let  him  go  on. 

—  No,  sir  ;  replied  the  Count — it  was  only  to  know  your 
opinion  of  the  writers  mentioned. 

—  My  opinion  is  the  following :  I  admire  the  marvellous 
imagination  of  M.  Sue  ;   M.  Dumas  is  original  in  his  mode  of 
bringing  into  play  historical  facts  ;  M.  Hugo  puts  his  non  plus 
ultra  of  fire  and  elegance  in  the    Cathedral  of  Paris,  a  work 
which  suffices  to  make  his  fame   resound  in  the  world  more  cen- 
turies than  the  voices  of  the  singers  who  have  waked  the  echoes 
of  the  naves  of  the  church  of  Quasimodo.     M.  Balzac  seems  to 
me  a  magnificent  observer  of  the  middle  class ;  I  see  in  George 
Sand  a  woman-man,  the  heart  at  variance  with  the  head,  and  a 
most  susceptible  imagination  dominating  all,  with  pen  of  gold 
dipped  in  gall ;  would  you  know  more  ? 

—  No,  sir,  because  I  see  that  you  grant  them  great  talents. 

—  Yes,  sir  ;   but  laying  aside  personalities,  which  are  always 
odious,  I  will  return  to  the  generality  of  the  writers  of  the  age. 
I  will  not  speak  of  Germany,  because  ....  nor  of  Spain,  where 
even  yet  in  general  the  writing  is  in  the  chevaleresque  style  ; 
nor  of  England,  mother  of  the  moral  tale,  nor  of  any  country — 
let  us  come  to  the  literature  of  the  age.     The  literature  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  hypocritical,  besides  many  defects  in  the 
style,  which  for  certain  has  not  been  learnt  of  Bossuet,  nor  of 
Fenelon,  nor  of  Voltaire,  nor  of  Moliere,  nor  of  Racine,  nor  of 
Boileau,  nor  of  the  first  authors  of  other  nations.     I  repeat  the 
literature  of  the  age  is  hypocritical.     And  if  not,  let  M.  le  Comte 
answer  me ;  would  he   dare  to  place  in  the  work-basket  of  a 
young   lady   the   Aretino,  or  the    Album   of  Venus,  which  is 
attributed  to  Moratin,  and  innumerable  other  similar  works  ? 
Assuredly    not,    although   she   were   a   shoemaker's    daughter. 

12* 
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Would  any  lady,  married  or  single,  dare  to  demand  these  books, 
either  to  borrow  or  buy  them  to  read  ?     Assuredly  not,  however 
you  might  paint  her  to  me  wallowing  in  the  mire ;  woman  is 
terrible  in  imagination  certainly  ;  woman  is  curious  truly  ;  but 
this  very  susceptibility  and  curiosity  alarm  her  in  these  matters  ; 
she  wishes  to  know  evil  but  without  seeking  it ;  she  has  a  taste 
for  picturing  to    herself   what  can   be ;     she  creates   gigantic 
images  in  every  thing,  and  not  to  lose  the  illusion  and  her  fame, 
although    every  thing    may   have    made   shipwreck,   she   takes 
pleasure  in  launching  into  the  ocean  of  conjectures  ;  the  un- 
known end  electrizes  her  ;  the  known  port  disgusts  her.     She  is 
a  hemlock  in  appearance,  though  in  reality  a  sensitive  flower. 
Will  a  father  buy  these  works  to.  give  them  to  his  daughter  1 
Monstrosity !      -Will    the    husband    hand    them    to    his  wife  ? 
Insanity  ?     What  man,  however  vicious  he  may  be,  wishes  his 
companion  to  follow  him  ?      Well  then,   sir,  a  large  part  of  the 
novels  of  the  age  make  love  happy,  and  not  matrimony,  and  you 
give  them  to  your  daughters,   wife,  sisters,  and  beloved.     A 
large  part  of  these  novels  are  hornbooks  of  Cacus,  second  edi- 
tions of  Les    Bagnes :  and  the   people  buy  them  for  ten  pence  ; 
a  large  part  of  these  writings  preach  St.    Simonianism,  Com- 
munism,  Total- Ovcrthroivism  :  and  every  one  reads  them;  a 
large  part  of  these  narratives  have  delicious  agonies  with  per- 
sons poisoned  within  curtains  :  and  you  see  the  fair  bosom  of 
innocent  young  women  agitating  itself  at  the  recital  of  such 
griefs ;   a  great  part  of  these   tales  always  make   the  virtuous 
unhappy,   and  the  wicked  blissful :    and   the  people,  tired  of 
miseries,  wants  to  be  happy.     A  great  part  of  the  writings  of 
our  age  amuse  themselves  with  inflicting  death  or   shame  by 
reticences  ;   a  great  part  of  the  writings  of  our  age  exaggerates 
the  misery  of  the   people  in  order  to  exasperate  them  against 
those  in  authority,  without  giving  them  moral  courage,  the  idea 
of  work,  the  consolation  of  religion,  and  the  knowledge  of  their 
dignity  ;  what  would  you  I  should  say  more  ?     I  know  that  the 
world  is  evil,  that  many  bad  scenes  are  enacted,  that  they  pass 
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before  our  eyes  every  day,  that  the  writer  is  compelled  to  ex- 
hibit them  iu  order  to  correct  them  ;  but  representing  wicked- 
ness as  necessity,  vice  as  heroism,  liberty  as  license,  immorality 
as  law,  irreligion  as  dogma,  false  appearances  as  principles,  dark- 
ness as  light,  ignorance  as  wisdom,  poverty  of  ideas  as  richness 
of  imagination,  exaggeration  as  nature,  are  blots  upon  our  age, 
aberrations  of  our  age.  hypocrisy  of  our  age,  which  presents 
books  corrected  and  revised  by  unbridled  imagination,  and  full 
of  corruption  when  reason  enters  to  examine  them.  Give  me 
my  books,  and  take  your  money. 

The  strange  personage  took  the  former,  threw  down  some 
coins  upon  the  counter,  and  went  away  without  a  word  of  leave- 
taking  to  any  one. 

Although  it  must  needs  be  interesting  to  listen  to  what  is 
said  by  the  bastard  literary  council,  our  curiosity  is  so  much 
piqued  by  him  who  has  just  purchased  the  books,  that  we  pro- 
pose to  follow  him. 

Within  the  angle  formed  by  the  Boulcvard.de  la  Madeleine, 
the  R^ie  de  la  Paiz,  the  Place  Vendome,  and  part  of  the  Rue 
St.  Honor  4)  there  are  various  streets  and  alleys,  which  form  the 
same  contrast  among  themselves  as  the  rich  elegance  and  sump- 
tuosity  of  those  who  inhabit  the  first,  with  the  penurious  ab- 
jectness  and  indigence  of  the  poor  who  hide  themselves  in  the 
second.  It  is  some  hours  since  we  came  out  of  the  bookseller's 
shop,  and  we  are  observing  in  the  window  of  the  sixth  story  of 
a  house,  situate  on  the  foot-pavement  opposite  the  alley  which 
serves  as  a  back-way  to  the  sumptuous  residences  of  the  Boule- 
vard, the  same  man  who  bought  the  books.  It  is  about  half- 
past  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  rays  of  the  sun  are 
gilding  with  his  departing  light  the  summits  of  the  Great  City : 
there  in  the  lofty  region  where  we  see  the  unknown  man,  there 
must  be  perceived  that  tempestuous  rumbling  which  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  living  beings  are  forming  below ;  as  for  him, 
according  to  what  seems  from  the  attention  with  which  he  reads, 
there  is  no  movement ;  seated  on  the  window-sill,  the  green 
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panes  of  glass  in  the  sashes  being  made  a  pearly  white,  his  gray 
beard  illuminated  by  that  saffron-colored  light,  he  presents  a 
pioture  veritably  strange.  From  time  to  time  he  closes  the 
book,  places  it  upon  his  breast,  stretches  his  neck,  which  ex- 
hibits powerful  tendons  and  muscles,  looks  towards  a  large 
house  which  he  has  opposite  him,  his  eyes  flash  lightning,  he 
scrutinizes  all  the  windows,  measures  them  from  top  to  bottom, 
arches  his  eye-brows,  raises  his  face  towards  heaven,  re-opens 
the  book  and  goes  on  with  his  reading  with  extraordinary  fixity. 
One  who  observes  him  cannot  but  notice  cicatrices  on  his  coun- 
tenance, a  peculiar  sadness,  manners  as  of  one  much  excited, 
and  a  pursing  of  the  lips  which  marks  the  most  lively  disgust. 
Suddenly  he  thrusts  away  the  book,  clasps  his  hands,  pressing 
them  to  his  bosom,  throws  his  head  back,  mutters  some  words, 
the  muscles  of  his  face  contract,  and,  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  azure 
sky,  tears  spring  from  his  eyes,  bedewing  with  pearls  his  almost 
white  beard.  This  man  does  not  belong  to  the  earth,  he  is  ask- 
ing the  God  of  the  afflicted  perhaps,  to  cut  short  his  long  agony. 
The  rays  of  the  sun  have  disappeared,  the  twilight  glimmers 
so  faintly  that  it  hardly  permits  us  to  see  his  gestures,  he  re- 
mains in  the  same  position,  we  still  distinguish  him  confusedly, 
now  we  almost  confound  him  with  the  shadows  of  the  windows, 
now  he  seems  to  have  disappeared,  we  distinguish  him  yet,  now  he 
is  lost  in  obscurity,  the  reflected  light  of  hundreds  of  lamps  which 
illuminate  the  capital  of  France  does  not  arrive  to  the  garret 
where  a  little  while  ago  we  saw  him.  Who  can  he  be  ?  Oh  ! 
the  poor  old  man  suffers,  and  suffering  is  for  us  a  great  recom- 
mendation, leading  us  to  sympathize  with  him 

—  Good  evening,  Mad.  Ftlicit£  ;  what  beautiful  weather 
we  have  ! 

—  Charming,  M.  Joseph,  it  is  a  very  fine  time 

—  What  news  is  there  ? 

—  Why.  what  would  you  have  ?     Always  the  same  !     I  am 
stuck  fast  in  the  sentry-box  night  and  day,  day  and  night,  unless 
of  Sundays  I  go  out  for  an  hour  or  two. 
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—  That  is  all  nothing,  if  one  can  but  get  a  living. 

—  Well  ....   I  manage  to  do  this.     And  you,  how  is  it 
you  have  not  made  your   appearance  these   several  days  past  ? 

—  "Well.  Madame.  Fi>licit£,'i\,  has  not  been  so  many. 

—  Good  God  !  it's  more  than  a  fortnight. 

—  It  is  true. 

—  Well,  come  in,  take  a  seat  ....  And  what  are  you 
after  now  ?     Is  it  not  true  that  the  business  of  a'  porter  is  very 
unpleasant  1 

—  What  I  am   doing  now  is  not  so   unpleasant  to  me  as 
going  up  and  down  stairs,  going  hither  and  thither,  with  my 
twisted  neck. 

—  Well !  what  are  you  doing  now  ? 

—  I  am  employed  from  daybreak  till  this  hour  in  turning  a 
wheel,  which,  with  the  movement  of  my  foot  weaves  more  than 
four  men. 

—  Is  the  pay  good  ? 

—  Two  francs  a  day. 

—  Oh  !  with  such  a  treasury  you  can   live  like  the  Duke  of 
Orleans. 

—  Better,   Madame  Fclicite,  better ;  but   always  with  the 
fear  lest  they  should  invent   some  diablerie^  which  without  eat- 
ing or  drinking,  or  requiring  any  thing  but   the  one  outlay  for 
its  making,  will  accomplish  the  same  as  I,  and  postpone  me  to 
the  machine. 

—  Well,  never  mind  till  the  time  comes. 

—  And  perhaps  then  I  shall  be  dead. 

—  Not  so,  M.  Joseph,  but  already  you  must  have  made  great 
savings. 

—  It  is  true. 

-  Well,  then  .... 

-  But  you  don't  know  that  I  work  every  day. 

—  Sundays  too  ? 

—  And  no  mistake  ! 

—  That's  too  much  ;  but  you  see  I  have  to  do  the  same, 
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and,  ma  foi,  I've  no  sixty  francs  a  month  to  put  into  my  purse, 
like  you.  Well  !  I'm  very  glad ;  for  I  saw  you  so  sad  these 
past  months  that  .... 

—  Tell  me,  Madame  Ft-licitc,  is  the  tenant  still  here  that 
I  brought  you  some  two  months  ago  ? 

—  Yes,  M.  Joseph. 

—  And  how  do  you  find  him  ? 

—  He  is  a  very  peculiar  man.     He  goes  out  very  seldom, 
except  at  night,  and  I  believe  he   spends  his   life   reading  ;  at 
least  the  few  times  he  has  gone  out  in  the  day-time,  I  have  al- 
ways seen  him  come  back  loaded  with  books. 

—  And  pays  regularly,  do  you  know  ? 

—  The  two  months  he  has  been  here,  at  the  same  hour  as 
he  entered. 

—  It  was  for  that  I  asked. 

—  Oh,  as  to  that,  yes,  sir ;  but   the  fact  is,  the  other  ten- 
ants are  suspicious  of    him ;  for  he  seems  ....  —  the  door- 
keeper looked  through  the  windows  of  the  sentry-box  to  the 
right  and  the  left — for  he  seems  ....  —  she  looked  again — 
mad  .... 

—  But  his  madness  does  not  seem  to  be  dangerous? 

—  No,  M.  Joseph,  nothing  of  the  kind :  he  seems  to  be  in 
love  .  .  . 

—  Ha !  ha !  ha  !    As  for  his  appearance,  they  may  well 
fear  his  becoming  furious,  because,  pestc !  the   lady  who  occa- 
sions these  loves  must  needs  have  been  very  capricious.     And 
why  do  you  say  such  things,  Madame  Felicite,  ? 

—  Why,  then,  as  it  seems,  he  passes  all   day,  and  even  the 
night,  seated  at  the  window,  watching  and  examining  the  house 
in  front. 

—  Then  indeed  it  must  be  a  person  in  high  life,  because  he 
is  up  in  the  clouds. 

—  This  is  the  mystery ;  because  opposite  is  the  back  of  the 
palace  of  M.  le  Baron  de  Vieux,  to  the  right  of  this  house  are 
the  coach-houses  and  officeK  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  ; 
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to  the  left  I  don't  know  who  lives  ;  but  every  way  it  cannot  be, 
for  you  must  know  that  he  never  speaks  with  any  living  being 
of  the  neighborhood,  unless  it  be  very  rarely  with  the  servants 
of  the  Baron  de  Vieux,  and  that  only  at  night. 

—  Then  perhaps  he  will  be  enamored  of  some  horse.     Ha  ! 
ha  !  Jut,  /..-..     Come,  Madame  Felicite,  let's  have  done  with 
these  jests,  for  perhaps  what  the  poor  man  thinks  least  about 
is  what  people  say  about  him.     When  I  brought  him  here,  and 
asked  you  to  direct  him  to  the   landlord,  a  companion  of  mine 
told  me  that,  according  to  what  he  had  heard,  this  gentleman 
had  just  arrived  from  Switzerland,  and  was  a  herbalist,  a  man 
of  study,  who  suffered  from  hypochondria  ;  and  you  know  that 
those  who   suffer  from   this    complaint   are    very    extravagant. 
Provided  he  pays  well,  and  is  not  troublesome,  what  concern  is 
all  the  rest  to  the  folks  ?  .   .  .   . 

—  Some   steps   upon  the  staircase,  as  of  some  one  coming 
down,  made  the  door-keeper  and   her  friend  suspend  their  con- 
versation.    The  individual   having  arrived   at  the  sentry-box, 
said : 

—  Madame  Fclicite,  Madame  Felicite. 

—  Sir! 

It  was  the  man  of  whom  they  had  been  talking. 

—  I  have  only  one  more  candle,  and  I  beg  you  will  buy 
some  more  to-morrow  morning  for  my  use.     Tell  me  how  much 
you  want. 

—  For  ten  sous  I  can  buy  a  dozen,  which  saves  two. 

—  Here  is  a  franc.     Good  night. 

He  went  out  into  the  street ;  a  short  time  after  M.  Joseph 
followed  him,  and  Dame  Felicite  remained  knitting  a  stocking. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 


IN  the  preceding  chapter  we  left  Hector  directing  his  steps  to 
the  house  of  La  Baumc:  after  having  spoken  with  the  lady  of 
the  Green  Villa,  and  two  weeks  have  transpired  since  that 
epoch,  in  which  interval  important  things  have  transpired  in 
the  dwelling  of  the  companions  in  misfortune,  the  principal 
being  the  infirmity  of  the  crippled  Regina  having  become  ag- 
gravated in  its  symptoms,  so  that  the  physician  called  in  by  the 
youth  to  attend  her,  judged  that  the  patient  ought  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  hospital,  because  her  suffering  was  of  a  peculiar 
character,  arising  rather  from  a  universal  chronic  unhinging  of 
the  nervous  system,  cause  fruitful  in  phenomena  for  science, 
and  only  curable  in  a  public  establishment,  where  at  every  se- 
cond she  would  be  watched  by  intelligent  assistants.  To  the 
objections  made  by  Martha  and  the  youth,  he  always  replied 
with  that  cruelty  natural  to  Galens,  that  if  she  did  not  go 
where  he  ordered  her,  it  would  be  his  last  visit,  and  almost  cer- 
tain death  to  the  patient. 

—  But,  M.  le  Docteur,  we  love  her  like  a  mother,  we  take 
care  of  her  like  a  mother,  we  can  provide  for  her  whatever  you 
order,  with  the  same  affection,  exactitude  and  comfort  as  if  she 
were  rich,  because  we  have  for  her  all  that  is  necessary. 

—  It  may  be  so,  which  I  am  far  from  believing,  for  a  thou- 
sand reasons ;  but  you  must  know  that  these  master  disorders, 
for  I  must  tell  you  that  the  jaundice  is  making  ravages,  compli- 
cated with  fearful  nervous  sufferings,  are  peremptory  and  most 
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delicate ;  their  symptoms  escape  the  most  dexterous,  and  if  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  patients  in  the  critical  period,  they  come 
through  safely,  if  neglected  for  half  an  hour  they  die.  The 
nature  of  this  patient  is  already  fatigued  fighting  with  sickness, 
which  takes  strength  from  the  very  weakness  in  which  the  body 
finds  itself  to  resist  it.  and  from  one  minute  to  another  it  can 
and  must  declare  itself  like  a  thunderbolt  ....  and  then  ?  The 
doctor  will  not  be  the  cause,  it  will  be  you ;  ignorance  will  not 
have  to  cast  it  in  the  face  of  medicine  ;  nothing  will  remain  but 
to  say.  "  If  we  had  believed  the  physician  !"  And  I  repeat  to 
you,  that  the  principal  thing  is  the  continual  presence  of  a  medi- 
cal attendant :  for  that  reason  Hippocrates  did  not  separate 
himself  from  the  side  of  his  patients,  and  his  name  is  immortal. 
Medicine  is  like  a  favorable  conjuncture  in  commerce,  if  the 
moment  is  seized  we  are  fortunate,  if  it  is  lost  ....  you  under- 
stand me.  Therefore,  to  the  hospital  as  soon  as  possible,  borne 
on  men's  shoulders  and  not  in  a  carriage  :  here,  you  have  this 
paper — and  he  wrote  a  few  letters  with  a  pencil  on  a  card — it 
will  admit  her  on  application,  and  she  will  be  treated  as  you 
may  wish. 

—  Then  there  is  no  help  for  it,  doctor? 

—  None.     Are  you  her  daughter? 

—  No,  sir,  but  I  love  her  .... 

Martha  put  the  corners  of  the  handkerchief,  with  which  all 
her  face  was  nearly  covered,  into  her  eyes. 

—  In  these  cases,  however  much  we  may  be  friends,  or  even 
although  we  were  children,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  things  with 
the  eyes  of  reason. 

M.  le  Docteur  went  out,  recommending  that  they  should 
make  no  delay  in  removing  her  to  the  hospital. 

On  Mad.  Baume  and  Mary  coming  out  of  the  door  of  the 
apartment  of  Mad.  Regina,  she  of  the  little  box  began  to  ask 
the  physician  some  questions,  to  which  he  replied,  giving  no 
hope.  Both  sat  down  in  a  corner,  sobbing,  without  daring  to 
enter,  and  so  make  more  sad  the  picture  presented  by  those  who 
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remained  within.     And  certainly  that  is  sad  which  offers  itself 
to  our  view. 

For  some  ten  minutes  Hector  has  been  regarding  the  widow 
with  steadfast  gaze,  and  Martha  groaning  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
full  of  fear  for  her  life,  for  the  somnolence  in  which  she  lay  had 
more  aspects  of  the  frown  of  death  than  of  a  fainting  fit.  Her 
respiration  was  hardly  perceptible,  her  hands  stretched  out  on 
either  side  of  the  bed  seemed  to  be  of  marble,  her  azure  eyes 
turned  white  were  motionless,  her  nostrils  were  sharpened  and 
immovable,  her  lips  of  a  blanched  rose-color,  her  ears  of  the 
color  of  parchment,  her  body  very  much  stretched  out,  and  with 
her  sides  and  her  right  leg  benumbed,  her  feet  raised  forming  a 
triangle  with  the  coverlet  of  calico,  her  fair  hair  falling  in  thick 
locks  behind  her  neck,  half  sitting  up,  and  almost  buried  among 
three  bolsters,  she  said  by  her  presence  more  than  we  could 
relate.  Martha  turned  her  tearful  eyes  from  her  to  Hector,  and 
from  him  to  her.  The  youth  was  entirely  absorbed,  unable  to 
take  off  his  gaze  from  the  sick  woman.  By  a  little  window 
which  was  open,  and  stopped  with  a  piece  of  muslin  which 
served  as  a  little  curtain,  the  perfumes  of  the  flowers  of  the 
field  came  in,  for  it  was  spring  ;  sometimes  the  breeze  of  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  day  made  the  feeble  material  wave  ;  but  at  the 
moment  in  which  we  find  ourselves  a  gust  quite  raised  up  the 
little  curtain,  let  in  more  light,  and  made  Martha  break  silence, 
saying, 

—  Does  it  seem  to  you  that  the  shutters  should  be  closed  ? 

—  Ah! 

Otherwise  the  wind  may  hurt  her. 

—  No 

They  were  silent  again,  the  sick  woman  moved  her  feet,  and 
again  remained  insensible.  Martha  arising  and  going  to  the 
bolster : 

—  Ah  !    Hector,  if  M.  Schmidt ! 

Hardly  could  what  we  have  said  be  heard  ;  but  the  youth 
not  only  heard,  but  understood  it. 
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—  And  what  shall  we  do,  Hector  ?     It  is  necessary  to  take 
some  decision,  because  you  have  already  heard 

The  patient  moved  her  lips,  and  beginning  to  stir,  begged 
for  water.  Martha  applied  a  bowl  to  her  mouth,  containing 
what  she  asked  for,  drank  a  few  sips  and  returned  to  her  state 
of  apparent  insensibility,  although  with  freer  respiration.  A 
little  while  afterwards  the  maiden  again  asked  the  disciple  of 
Schmidt  : 

—  And  what  shall  we  do  1 

—  I  shall  keep  her  here,  Martha,  and  now  I  am  going  for 
another  physician.      Take  great  care  of  her,  Madame  Baume 
will  be  with  you  while  I  am  gone ;  but,  dear  Martha,  this  lady 
must  not  go  away  from  our  side,  I  love  her  much,  though  it  is 
but  a  little  time  that  I  have  known  her,  and  I  feel  her  loss  like 
that  of  one  belonging  to  me 

Hector  went  out  much  distressed. 

Not  vainly  does  Providence  watch  with  such  paternal  cares 
over  the  poor  and  the  laborers,  who  live  far  from  the  cities,  and 
give  them  long  life,  and  health  to  the  unhappy ;  for  if  they  had 
to  wait  for  the  physicians  of  the  towns,  by  this  time  the  fields 
would  be  charnel-houses.  What  cares,  what  attentions,  what 
scrupulous  promptness,  do  not  all  bestow  upon  the  rich !  What 
inopportune  accidents  !  what  lame  excuses  !  what  "  lions  in  the 
way,"  if  it  is  an  affair  of  the  poor  ! 

However  anxiously  Hector  went  out  in  search  of  a  physician, 
as  every  one  will  suppose,  he  could  not  meet  with  one  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  although  it  was  but  twelve  when  he 
left  the  cottage.  During  the  time  he  was  thus  looking  about 
him,  there  was  some  one  who  saw  him  and  followed  him — with- 
out farther  result  for  the  moment When  they  arrived,  the 

sick  woman  was  much  better,  and  except  that  they  did  not 
remove  her  to  the  Hospital,  the  rest  suffered  few  alterations  ; 
for  the  Hippocrates  have  always  the  same  aphorisms,  until  they 
discover  the  gilded  horizon,  and  then  God  free  and  defend  us 
from  the  infinite  eloquence  and  contrariety  of  opinions  which 
attack  them. 
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Finally  they  remained  alone  in  the  care  of  Madame  Regina, 
who,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  having  revived  exceedingly, 
begged  to  remain  alone  with  the  youth,  because  she  had  to  dic- 
tate some  letters  to  him  ;  but  first  it  is  necessary  to  hear  what 
she  said  to  them,  Madame  Baume,  Martha,  and  the  young 
man. 

—  If  I  beg  you,  dear  friends,  to  give  me  a  short  space  of 
liberty,  it  is  because  I  feel  I  am  going  to  leave  you  very  soon, 
and  I  wish  to  say  my  last  adieu  to  a  person 

The  women  wept. 

—  Don't  suppose  that  I  do  not  deeply  feel  in  leaving  you ; 
but  it  is  better  for  you  to  rest,  and  for  me  to  repose  from  a 
martyrdom  of  twenty-two   years.      God   is   merciful,  one  who 
repents  he  hears  and  pardons ;  so  that,  although  the  body  dis- 
appears, my  soul  must  be  soon  in  enjoyment, ....  and  the  plea- 
sures of  eternity  are  not  like  those  of  this  world,  which  make 
us  forget  those  who  suffer Entering  this  unknown  coun- 
try, I  shall  bear  you  in  my  memory,  as  companions  of  my  last 
sufferings,  that  you  may  also  be  companions  of  my  eternal  joys 
after 

The  women  around  the  bed  stifled  their  sobs,  and  began 
arranging  the  coverlet.  Hector,  seated  beside  the  bolster,  with 
the  pen  in  his  hand,  his  arm  resting  on  the  little  table,  where 
the  patient  had  her  writing-desk — which  she  had  never  aban- 
doned,— changed  color  many  times,  but  sustained  his  features 
almost  in  immobility.  The  candle,  placed  upon  the  left  of  the 
youth,  shed  its  light  upon  his  side,  which  shaded  the  sick  lady, 
and  depicted  his  countenance  on  the  wall  clinging  to  that  of  the 
patient  as  though  imprinting  a  kiss  on  her  lips.  There  was 
heard  only  the  breathing  of  the  four,  interrupted  by  the  stifled 
weeping  of  the  two  women,  the  cough  of  Regina,  and  rapid 
breathing  of  Hector,  who,  as  though  he  were  fatigued,  drew  a 
deep  breath  from  time  to  time. 

What  a  world  of  ideas  wandered  through  the  mind  of  the 
sick  woman  .  ... 
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• 

At  last  the  widow  and  the  orphan  remained  alone. 

—  My  son,  I  avail  myself  of  you  in  these  moments,  because 
I  have  entire  confidence  in  your  affection  for  me. 

-  You  can,  Madame,  rest  assured  of  that,  as  though  I  were 
your  son. 

—  It  is  very  sweet  to  hear  at  the  hour  of  death  there  is  one 
who  loves  like  a  son,  having  no  personal  interest  in  us.     I  thank 
thee,  my  G-od  ;  I  thank  thee,  for  thy  unspeakable  benefits  .... 
I   am   a  woman,  although  forty-three  years   of  age,  and  let  it 
not  seem  strange  to  you,  Hector  ....  if  sometimes  I  stop  short 
in  the  midst  of  what  I  am  going  to  write,  although  it  will  be 
short ;  but  think  nothing  of  it,  I  shall  go  on  again  ....   Come. 

—  I  am  ready. 

—  It  is  a  letter.     Do  not  put  the  place  whence  it  is  written, 
but  only  the  date. 

17th  May,  18  .... 

—  It  is  done. 

M.  Charles  Chicard — But  first  lay  down  the  pen  and  help 
me  to  sit  up. 

The  young  man  laid  hold  of  Regina  beneath  the  arms,  and 
placed  her  as  she  desired.  Strange  thing !  their  countenances 
clung  together  as  their  shadows  had  done  some  instants  before. 
Hector  turned  to  take  his  chair,  thinking  : — This  lady  who  has 
for  so  long  time  lain  in  a  bed  of  misery  and  almost  a  corpse, 
exhales  the  fragrance  of  childhood. 

—  Come,  say: 

M.  CHARLES  CHICAUD  . . . 

Sir :  Woman  has  four  solemn  moments  in  her  life.  When  ingenu- 
ous in  its  first  years  she  believes  herself  loved  ....  adored  by  a  man ;  .  .  .  . 
then  she  is  rocked  in  an  atmosphere  of  perfumes  grateful  to  her  natural  va- 
nity,   aud  roves  under  a  sky  crimsoned  with  the  blush  of  modesty ;  in 

this  happy  epoch  of  my  life  I  was  yours. ...  as  the  lily  belongs  to  him  who 

seizes  it  bathed  in  dew  at  break  of  morning When  she  is  mother,  then 

she  has  the  pride  of  nature,  showing  forth  its  fruits  in  pompous  branches  to 

8* 
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the  sun  who  vivifies  and  makes  her  fruitful ;  in  this  second  epoch,  I  belonged 
to  my  daughter  and  you  ....  When  she  fails  for  the  first  time  in  her  duty 
....  after  having  borne  another  name  than  that  inherited  from  her  father 
....  then,  returned  to  herself  from  the  lethargy  in  which  the  deceitful  aroma 
of  the  disordered  passion  had  sunk  her,  she  must  experience  an  infernal 
remorse,  falling  like  a  burning  star  from  heaven,  her  blood  must  boil  like 
the  crater  of  a  volcano,  obscuring  her  sight  with  horrors ;  she  must  respire 
anguish  instead  of  air,  must  see  infamy,  degradation  and  death,  must  taste 
aloes,  must  hear  cries  of  merited  vengeance,  must  touch  corpses  and  most 
repugnant  objects ....  in  this  epoch  of  my  life  I  belonged  to  no  one :  after- 
wards I  will  tell  why  ....  The  fourth  moment  of  serious  reflection :  when 
she  finds  herself  near  to  death,  if  in  this  period  she  does  not  lose  her  reason, 
having  laid  aside  the  religious  sentiments,  from  the  incertitude  of  her  future 
and  from  the  complete  obscurity  in  which  eternity  is  presented — which  ideas 
are  terrifying  indeed — she  feels  on  leaving  her  children  and  the  heart  re- 
coils: she  remembers  the  caresses  of  their  infancy  and  is  moved,  she  thinks 
of  the  abandonment  in  which  they  remain  and  weeps:  near  to  the  dream  of 
death,  her  memory  is  assaulted  by  the  nights  in  which  beside  her  companion 
she  imitated  for  whole  hours  the  sleep  she  is  about  to  sleep  for  ever,  and  finds 
no  longer  that  tranquillity,  but  a  void  which  in  vain  she  seeks  to  fill  stretching 
her  arms  in  obscurity,  there  is  wanting  to  her  his  warmth  and  she  feels  the 
coldness  of  solitude,  she  longs  at  least  to  console  herself,  hearing  the  weep- 
ing of  her  family,  and  then  only  arrive  to  her  ears,  if  she  has  not  complied 
with  her  dutv,  cries  of  malediction,  words  of  contempt,  or  the  forgetfuluess 
of  the  tomb,  which  must  be  more  fearful  than  death  itself ;  because  the  soul 
must  feel  the  loss  of  the  affections  of  others  more  than  that  of  its  own  body. 
In  this  solemn  period  of  life  she  confesses  all,  sees  every  thing  clearly,  the 
truth  being  no  longer  obscured  by  the  mists  of  passion,  she  believes  she  will 
be  judged  with  impartial  indulgence,  invokes  the  opportunity  of  justifying 
herself,  cries  out  to  her  fellow- creatures  to  listen  to  her,  implores  conij>a>- 
sion,  is  in  desperation  if  she  does  not  obtain  the  time  necessary  in  order  that 
life  may  not  be  extinguished  in  the  midst  of  the  sorrow  of  abandonment^ 
and  she  tells  the  truth ;  for  she  expects  nothing  from  the  earth,  she  awaits 
every  thing  from  God.  In  this  epoch  I  find  myself ....  perhaps  to-morrow 
....  my  tormented  body,  wrapped  in  a  winding-sheet,  may  fall  with  the 
hollow  sound  made  by  a  corpse  on  being  returned  to  the  earth  whence  it 
sprung  ....  Hear  me,  M.  Chicard:  when  you  read  my  confession  you  will 
not  be  able  to  pour  contempt  upon  Regina  even  by  a  look ;  .  .  .  .  but  you 
shall  say  to  our  daughter:  "  Your  mother  is  in  Heaven,  she  died  pronouncing 
your  name  on  entering  into  eternity."  .... 
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Hector  had  promised  not  to  open  his  lips,  and  he  kept  his 
word,  but  not  without  drenching  the  left  sleeve  of  his  coat  in 
tears,  and  wondering  at  the  grandeur  of  that  woman's  soul, 
whose  talent  was  superior  to  her  magnanimous  heart.  Regina 
had  ceased  dictating,  and  was  thinking  with  the  serenity  of  a 
hero,  prepared  to  die  with  dignity.  Regina,  without  turning 
her  face  towards  the  youth,  said  : 

—  My  son,  I  suspend  for  a  moment  what  I  was  dictating,  to 
tell  you  that  I  feel  life  reanimating  itself  in  me,  as  when  the 
light  of  a  lamp  makes  its  last   efforts,  for  the  want  of  oil,  to 
shine,  and  burns  with  more  brilliant  flame.    It  is  not  strange,  for 
the  same  must  take  place  in  the  body  of  a  person  as  in  that  of 
inanimate  things  ....   This  fresh  air  which  comes   in   at  the 
window  has  for  me  the  same  breath  of  life  as  the  breeze  re- 
spired at  fifteen  years  of  age  in  the  fields  of  my  country  .... 
The  beginning  and  the  end  of  life  have  much  resemblance ;   ex- 
tremes meet,  as  I  have  often  read  ....   One  thing  I  want  to 
tell  you,  my  son.     Is  it  not  the  fact  that  my  language  at  this 
instant,  and  the  confidence  I  show  towards  you,  seem  to  you 
strange  1     Do  not  ansver  me,  but  listen  to  what  I  am  going  to 
tell  you.     When  we  are  full  of  youth  we  confess  to  a  priest, 
perhaps  as  young  as  you,  we  tell  him  all  our  defects,  having  to 
meet   him    perhaps    daily,  and  religion   makes  us   superior    to 
shame,  to  human  weakness  ;   why  should  I.  who  will  never  see 
you  again,  except  in  heaven,  have  to  deprive  myself  of  making  a 
confession,  which  will  lighten  my  soul  in  this  state,  which  may 
justify  me  to  one  who  believes  I  have  wronged  him,  and  recon- 
cile me  to  God,  whom  principally  I  seek  for  pardon  ?     False 
modesty  in  the  actual  circumstances,  would  be  a  torture  in  the 
other  world  ....  Have  the  goodness  to  continue. 

For  some  time  past,  Hector  had  put  his  left  hand  upon  his 
forehead,  half  covering  his  eyes  ....  he  was  weeping. 

—  Are  you  ready,  my  son  ! 

—  Yes,  Madame  .... 
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Permit  me  to  say  to  the  father  of  my  daughter,  that  he  might  judge  my 
confession  hypocritical,  perchance  false,  if  through  it  I  could  hope,  to  see 
again  Regina  and  him ;  but  since  I  must  die  before  he  lias  that  which  will 
arrive  to  him  by  an  earthly  messenger,  he  cannot  fail  to  believe  her  who  is 
waiting  his  pardon  in  heaven,  the  messenger  being  a  tear,  and  the  tilence  in 
which  his  heart  will  involve  itself. 

Very  lively  will  be  your  recollection  of  the  day  in  which  you  wrote  to  me 
from  Chaumont  to  Paris,  that  there  would  come  to  visit  me  a  physician,  friend 
of  one  of  your  companions  in  arms,  in  my  memory  it  is  still  more  lively  :  you 
will  not  fail  to  recollect  that  when  you  came,  all  in  the  house  told  you  I 
swooned  away,  or  that  some  narcotic  had  been  given  me  during  the  opera- 
tion, and  I  remained  even  after  the  departure  of  the  doctor,  out  of  my  senses 
....  for  that  which  pnssed  in  that  accursed  time  I  am  not  responsible,  either 
before  God,  or  before  myself,  or  before  you,  or  before  my  daughter,  or 
before  the  son  of  my  lethargic  sleep,  or  before  society.  You  in  fury  cursed 
me  then,  and  I  did  not  deny  that  you  had  reason,  though  I  was  innocent ; 
you  cursed  the  poor  little  thing  I  bore  in  my  bosom  some  days  after,  although 
innocent ;  you  cursed  the  day  you  knew  me,  you  carried  off  Regina  from  my 
side,  you  made  me  pass  for  infamous  in  the  eyes  of  all ....  I  pardon  you 
with  all  my  heart ....  I  beg  God  not  to  take  it  into  account :  I  ask  you  par- 
don for  what  I  did  not  do,  and  I  pray  you  never  forget,  because  you  have  a 
daughter,  that  a  woman  is  exposed,  even  when  men  say  they  are  going  to 
succor  humanity  ....  to  the  loss  of  her  honor.  I  am  innocent,  I  have  lived 
innocent,  and  I  die  innocent ....  I  pardon  the  man  who  made  me  unhappy 
with  all  my  soul ....  God  pardoned  those  who  crucified  him  ....  And  I  love 
the  fruit  of  the  wickedness  of  that  day,  because  it  is  my  son;  I  have  given 
him  my  blood,  and  I  have  abandoned  him  .... 

She  was  silent  for  a  while.  The  air  blew  somewhat  stronger 
and  raised  the  little  window-curtain,  slightly  rattling  the  sta- 
ples on  which  the  copper  rod  which  held  it  was  suspended. 
Outside  nothing  was  heard  ;  in  the  room  she,  whom  the  youth 
had  till  then  taken  for  a  widow,  and  he,  remained  silent ;  the 
barking  of  the  watch-dogs  of  the  neighborhood  came  to  them  as 
from  afar  ;  the  frogs  were  croaking  in  the  ditches. 

The  sick  woman  continued  : 

Do  not  abandon  him  as  I  did,  without  knowing  what  it  afterwards 
cost  me ;  love  him,  for  ho  is  a  child  of  misfortune ;  and  if  at  any  time  you 
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find  him  ....  tell  him  ....  your  mother  ....  died Oh !  son  of 

my  bosom,  here  before  God  I  confess,  that  I  love  thee What  judg- 
ment could  I  expect  before  God,  M.  Chicard,  if  I  forgot  a  son,  whom  I  gave 
to  the  world  without  being  able  to  help  it  ?  Oh  !  this  son  is  as  much  a  child 
of  my  heart  as  Regina  ....  would  it  be  necessary  to  justify  me  before 
you,  to  hate  him  ?  .  .  .  .  No,  no,  no,  ....  God  would  regard  me  with  in- 
dignation. What  mother  hates  him  who  has  lived  in  her  bosom?  .... 

While  the  youth  was  writing  what  we  have  just  said,  aud 
Regina  dictated  it  with  closed  eyes,  a.  mysterious  hand  drew 
aside  the  little  curtain  in  one  corner,  and  two  eyes  of  fire 
flashed  in  the  window  frame.  The  sick  woman  continued : 

Is  it  a  sin  for  one  to  love  a  son,  because  ho  is  unfortunate  ?  It  is 
for  this  very  cause  he  is  more  beloved.  M.  Chicard,  if  you  had  one  in  simi- 
lar circumstances,  or  in  any  other,  would  you  disown  him  ?  .  .  .  .  I  con- 
clude, for  my  strength  is  failing  ....  begging  God,  who  is  about  to  judge 
me  ....  for  mercy  ....  you  for  pardon  and  a  tear,  because  I  swear  that 
I  am  innocent  ....  I  bless  my  daughter  Regina  ....  and  I  desire  she 
may  die  before  feeling  what  her  mother  has  felt  ....  I  bless  the  son 
of  his  mother's  innocent  sleep  ....  Son  of  my  bosom,  thy  mother  showers 
blessings  upon  thee,  with  the  fervor  of  one  who  is  about  to  die,  and  has 
present  to  her  all  that  she  has  done  ....  I  pardon  him  who  made  me 
suffer,  and  desire  ....  to  find  him  at  the  threshold  of  the  other  world. . .  . 

He  who  was  at  the  window  separated  himself  from  it. 

—  Adieu,  .  .  .  .  M.  Chicard,  ....  adieu  ....  judge  of  Regina  Tard 
after  death  ....  with  more  love  than  ....  hatred  when  she  lived. 

The  youth  had  just  written  the  last  word,  when  the  blow  of 
the  sick  woman's  head  upon  the  bolster  of  the  bed  made  him 
start,  and  cry  out  for  Madame  Baume  and  Martha  to  come  in. 

The  little  curtain  was  pulled  aside,  and  the  eyes  of  a  man 
shone  in  the  darkness  which  surrounded  them. 

The  women  came  in,  the  patient  was  cold  ....  the  tears, 
the  cries,  the  disorder  of  mind  of  those  present,  furnished  a 
most  interesting  picture.  The  person  who  was  observing  them 
13 
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through  the  window  showed  his  whole  face,  favored  by  the  mus- 
lin and  the  confusion,  fixing  his  eyes  on  her  who  appeared  to 
have  just  died.  Hector  doubled  up  the  letter,  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  went  out  in  search  of  some  physician,  telling  them 
not  to  leave  the  lady,  or  cease  the  closest  attention  to  her. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  poor  women  remained 
alone,  weeping,  beside  the  bed.  Now  they  took  her  hands, 
whose  frigidity  froze  their  heart ;  now  bathed  her  forehead  and 
wrists  in  vinegar,  they  wept ;  they  went  and  came  ;  then  they 
lighted  another  candle ;  then  they  extinguished  it ;  they  ut- 
tered a  word  which  finished  in  a  sob ;  they  prayed  God  for  the 
defunct ;  they  invoked  the  virgin  ;  they  hoped  ;  then  they  came 
into  contact  with  the  reality 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  had  passed  in  these  anxieties  :  she 
who  was  the  object  of  their  tears,  convulsively  shook  her  head, 
stretched  out  her  right  arm,  opened  the  fingers,  and  closed 
them  strangely,  rolled  her  eyes,  smiled  ....  in  a  great  effort 
of  the  soul,  which  did  not  want  to  quit  the  body,  she  sat  up  in 
the  bed,  saying : 

—  I  bless  thee 

Madame  Baume  was  overcome,  and  went  towards  the  door. 
Martha  took  the  light,  and  in  the  disorder  of  her  senses  went 
towards  the  side  opposite  the  door.  On  seeing  that  she  had 
made  a  mistake  she  raised  her  eyes  ;  the  face  of  a  man  was 
within  the  window ;  Martha  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  dropped 
the  candlestick  from  her  hand,  and  all  remained  in  darkness. 


CHAPTER    XXII 

TWENTY-FOUR  hours  after  that  scene,  at  which  we  have  been  pre- 
sent, a  light  was  seen  within  a  half-closed  window,  in  the  sixth 
story  of  a  house  at  the  rear  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  For  a  considerable  period  a 
female  neighbor  of  the  strange  personage  had  been  upon  thorns  ; 
she  went  in  and  out  of  the  room,  approached  that  of  her  fellow 
lodger,  descended  two  or  three  steps,  went  up  again,  half  shut 
the  door,  remained  with  her  view  fixed  upon  the  opposite  one, 
scratched  her  head,  and  said  between  her  teeth, 

—  This  poor  man  must  suffer  a  great  deal  to  judge  by  his 
groans.     I'll  go   and  call  the    door-keeper ;    she  told  me  this 
morning  that  this  gentleman  suffers  from  hypochondria.     Who 
knows  but  he  has  got  a  violent  attack,  and  that  they  may  find 
him  dead  in  the  morning?     I  had  better  give  notice  now  ;  it  is 
a  work  of  charity.     He  has  been  very  quiet ;  since  he  came  to 
live  here  he  has  never  yet  given  the  least  trouble  to  any  one. 

From  the  resolute  air  with  which  she  went  towards  the  stair- 
case, any  one  would  have  believed  she  was  going  to  find  herself 
on  the  last  step  at  the  end  of  some  seconds  ;  but  it  was  not  so, 
for  she  returned  to  her  room  on  the  points  of  her  toes,  saying, 

—  It  will  be  better  to  look  through  the  key-hole,  for  he  has 
got  a  light. 

Again  she  raised  herself  on  tip-toe,  stretched  her  arms  in 
the  air,  and  tottering,  stifling  her  breathing,  rested  against  the 
wall  close  to  the  door,  bent  down,  put  her  left  eye  to  the  key- 
hole, and  saw  ....  the  strange  man  on  his  knees  beside  a  small 
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table,  upon  which  he  had  two-  skulls,  his  arms  resting  on  it,  shed- 
ding tears  which  ran  down  upon  his  beard,  without  taking  off 
his  eyes  from  those  tokens  of  our  end  ....  Then  the  good  curi- 
ous woman  did  not  stop  about  trifles ;  she  locked  the  door,  mak- 
ing as  much  noise  as  she  could,  and  descended  the  stairs  four  at 
a  time  instead  of  one  by  one,  to  repeat  in  the  sentry-box  what 
she  had  just  seen. 

On  seeing  her  come  in  with  an  air  so  frightened  and  gestures 
so  singular,  Dame  Felicite,  the  portercss  for  so  many  years  in 
that  house,  thought  the  hypochondriac  had  dared  to  fill  with 
flowers  the  withered  Aprils  of  the  quinquagenarian,  and  hoped 
to  see  him  come  in  behind  the  maiden,  outrageous ;  but  seeing 
that  the  tired  lodger  was  taking  breath,  she  said  to  her, 

—  What  is  the  matter,  Mad.  Mignonne  ?  what  is  the  mat- 
ter 1  what  is  happening  ?  what  is  causing  you  this  excitement  ? 

—  Ah  !  ah  !  ....  what  have  I  just  seen !  .  .  .  . 

—  But  what  have  you  seen  ? 

—  "What  have  I  seen  ?  .  .  .  .   The  hypochondriac  gentleman 
down  on  his  knees,  crying  like  a  child ;   it  has  made  my  heart 
sink  .... 

—  What !  then  he  has  made  you  a  declaration  of  love  alto- 
gether en  regie  ?     Well,  there's  a  hypochondriac  ! 

—  Have  done  with  that,  Mad.   Felicite,  there's  nothing  to 
laugh  at ;  the  case  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

—  Surely,  Mad.  Mignonne.  for  you  have  a  terrified  look  .... 

—  The  ppor  man  must  be  a  Carlist  Capuchin !  .  .  .  . 

—  Why  do  you  say  so,  Mad.  Mignonne,  from  his  beard  ? 
What  an  idea !     And  do  you  not  know  that  our  young  men  let 
them  grow  down  to  their  toes  ? 

—  You  are  full  of  your  jests  to-night ;  but  listen  to  me. 

—  Well,  say  on. 

—  Imagine  I  am  ironing  my  shirts,  and  I  hear  groans  enough 
to  break  stones :  consider  that  only  he  and  I  live  in  the  sixth 
floor  ....  imagine  that  I  can't  help  thinking  he  must  be  very 
much  afflicted :  imagine  that  I  am  going  out  to  help  him  or  beg 
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for  assistance :  imagine  that  I  look  through  the  key-hole  of  his 
door :  imagine  that  I  see  him  on  his  knees,  with  two  skulls,  and 
praying,  or  weeping,  or  talking  .... 
-Indeed? 

—  Just  as  you  hear. 

—  Poor  gentleman  !  it  is  evident  he  is  suffering  from  some 
disease  very  uncommon  !  .  .  .  . 

—  By  which  you  may  see  the  evil  we  think  of  our  neigh- 
bors, and  I  among  the  first ;  we'  said  he  was  enamored  of  some 
one  opposite. 

—  It  is  true. 

—  Now  I  think  of  the  retirement  of  his  life,  and  the  quan- 
tity he  reads,  and  his  never  going  out  but  at  night,  he  must  be 
a  Spanish  Carlist,  like  that  canon  in  the  other  street. 

—  But  see  what  a  difference  !  this  one  has  a  little  niece  that 
he  hides  carefully,  the  legitimists  heap  him  with  presents,  he 
lives  like  a  general,  and  finally  as  to  what  he  is,  why  then  ac- 
cording to  what  M.  Joseph   the  porter  says,  he  only  keeps  the 
name  of  canon  to  infuse  respect  in  those  who  visit  the  niece,  for 
he  has  been  a  soldier  a  very  long  time,  if  not  all  his  life.     Well, 
leave  alone  the  neighbor,  and  come   to  the  lodger.     And  what 
made  you  think  he  was  praying  ? 

—  I  did  not  hear  what  he  said  ;  but  he  was  crying,  looking 
at  the  skulls,  lifting  his  eyes  up  to  heaven,  and  sighing  so  deeply 
it  quite  went  to  my  heart  to  see  him. 

—  Poor  gentleman  !     This  is  a  fit  of  melancholy,  it's  better 
to  give  it  out  for  that,  because  if  he  was  given  out  for  romantic, 
the  credit  of  it  would  all  be  rendered  to  Madame  Mignonne, 
his  neighbor. 

—  Leave  alone  these  things,  Madame  Felicite,  and  why  do 
you  not  think  he  is  a  Carlist  Capuchin  ? 

—  Because  I  know  he  came  from  Switzerland  to  be  cured  of 
this  infirmity. 

—  Ah !  .  .  .  .  that  is  another  story !  .  .  .  .  but  every  way  it's 
very  sad  to  see  an  old  man  suffer  like  this. 
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On  arriving  at  this  point,  they  were  interrupted  by  a  girl  of 
the  neighborhood  who  came  in  to  chat  for  a  while,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom with  neighbors,  at  the  street  door. 

—  Good  evening.  Madame  Felicite  ;   good  evening,  Ma'am. 

—  Good  evening,  Butterfly ;  how  are  all  the  folks  at  your 
house  ? 

—  All  well,  Madame  Felicite,  except  mother,  who  has  one  of 
those  tooth-aches  that  you  know  torment  her  every  month. 

—  And  when  are  you  going  -to  be  married  1 

—  Ah  !  Madame  Felicite,  God  only  knows  now  ! 

—  And  how  1 

—  Why  ....  don't  you  know  M.  le  Baron  went  away  the 
day  before  yesterday  ? 

—  Where  to  ? 

—  As    I   was   told  ....  by  Ernest  .... 

The  girl  was  affected  and  passed  her  apron  before  her  eyes. 

—  Come,  go  on,  why  it  seems  the  bridegroom  has  gone  too, 
according  to  these  symptoms. 

—  Yes.  Madame  Felicite,  Ernest  has  gone  to  Germany,  to 
....  Milken-butter  ....  Meeken-bungle  ....  Make-lame-bug  * 

—  Or    Make-tliem-bucks,  it   is  all  the  same  :  come  to   the 
point. 

—  Then,  since  M.  le  Baron  is   so  fond  of  him  he  has  taken 
him  with  him. 

—  And  why  did  you  not  get  married  first  ? 

—  Why  ....    Ernest  asked  leave ;  but  he  answered  him : 
when  he  came  back. 

—  And  will  he  be  a  long  time  out  ? 

—  I  don't  know. 

—  Poor  girl !     If  I  were  you  I  would  not  wait  for  him, 
because  .... 

—  And  what  would  you  have  us  do  if  we  love  one  another 
so  much  ?  .  .  .  . 

*  The  girl  wants  to  say  Mecklenburg. 
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Here  Madame  Mignonne  took  up  the  word. 

—  Tell  me,  my  daughter,  is   Madame  la  Baronesse  going 
to  ?     For  I  saw  the  coach  setting  out  as   I  came  in  doors  this 
evening,  and  I  thought  I  saw  her. 

—  No,  Madame,  she  was  not  with  the  Baron ;  but  Ernest 
told  me  she  was  going  in  the  absence  of  the  Baron  to  see  an 
aunt  in  Normandy. 

—  And   who   remains  here  ?  it  will   be   the    Countess    de 
Tallard. 

—  What  a  good  lady  she  seems  !  .  .  .  . 

—  Butterfly  !  Butterfly !  Mother  calls  you  .... 

—  I'm  coming.     Good  night,  Madame  Felicite  ;  good  night, 
Madame. 

The  girl  went  out  behind  her  little  sister,  and  the  porteress 
said  : 

—  Fine  girl,  if  she  wasn't  a  little  foolish. 

—  So  it  seems.     Then  the  Baron  de  Vieux  is  going  a  jour- 
ney ?     The  poor  lady  will  be  thankful  for  it,  because  .... 

—  You  are  right,  for  that  gentleman  is  an  old   man  still 
green,  with  only  half  his  wild  oats  sown  yet ;  do  you  understand  ? 
Her  maids  never  stay  with  the  lady  three  months. 

—  And  yet  you  don't  know  half  the  tale.      I  know  even  to 
the  constant  daily  life,  through  my  fair  niece.     How  much  the 
poor  girl  suffered  the  time  she  was  in  that  house  ! 

—  Then  this  Butterfly,  according  to  the  evil  tongues,  is  not 
going  to  be  much  better  off;  for  Ernest  is  the  confidential  ser- 
vant of  the  Baron. 

—  Who  is  this  Ernest  ?     Is  it  the  thin-bearded  youth  who 
accompanies  her  Ladyship  sometimes  in  livery  ? 

—  The  same. 

—  Indeed,  Indeed !  .  .  .  .   I  live  pretty  high  up,  but  not  a 
hair  escapes  me.     Though  certainly  the  interiors  of  the  great 
houses  have  more  to   see  than  their  fronts.     Well,  well,  God 
help  us  !     I  am  so  sleepy  this  evening,  I  shut  my  eyes  without 
noticing  it. 
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—  Take  care.  Madame  Mignonne  with  your  neighbor. 

—  Poor  gentleman ! 

—  Do  you  want  any  matches  for  the  stairs? 

—  Thanks,  I  have  the  wax-taper  here  in  my  pocket. 
—*-  Good  night. 

—  Good  night.  Madame  Mignonne. 
There  is  no  proverb  but  what  is  true. 

This  world  is  a  fandango  ;  we  take  it  now  for  the  ball, 
where  all  are  laughing,  chatting,  kicking  their  heels,  and  full  of 
joy  ;  or  now  for  the  quarrel,  in  which  they  are  breaking  ribs  or 
necks,  straining  themselves  with  cries,  running  about,  uttering 
lamentations,  those  who  can  escaping  from  the  bluster,  though 
not  without  a  black  eye  ;  who  would  imagine  that — while  he  who 
was  taken  for  a  Spanish  Carlist  Capuchin  had  two  skulls  before 
him,  and  perhaps  two  hundred  behind  him — Madame  Felicite 
would  be  essaying  to  represent  the  first  years  of  her  youth  with 
jeers,  with  little  roguish  words,  giving  ideas  to  la  Mignonne, 
without  remembering  that  she  was  herself  near  being  a  skull 
also.  Who  could  have  known  what  would  be  passing  in  other 
parts  at  that  same  hour  ?  We  neither  will  nor  can  say.  Let  it 
suffice  that  one  day  follows  another,  and  that  the  space  of  time 
has  its  revolution,  so  that  the  cycle  of  eight-and-forty  hours  is 
filled  up,  and  let  us  notice,  in  passing,  that  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  extravagant  man  has  left  his  house. 

In  the  evening  of  this  day  we  find  ourselves  in  the  environs 
of  Paris,  distant  one  league,  little  more  or  less,  from  the  Barridre 
d'ltalie,  between  that  and  the  Mont  Parnasse,  in  the  south-east 
direction.  Here  is  situate  the  cottage  of  la  Baume.  The  door 
is  closed,  only  the  back  door  is  on  the  jar,  all  was  mourning, 
silence,  abandonment.  In  the  entry-room  are  found,  with  sad- 
dened countenances  and  unequivocal  signs  of  death,  Madame 
Baume,  Mary,  and  two  neighbors  more.  Hector  and  Martha 
are  no  where  to  be  seen.  The  doors  of  the  other  rooms  are  fast ; 
upon  a  table  there  is  a  lamp  at  the  feet  of  a  modest  picture  of 
the  Virgin  of  the  Carmel.  beneath  whose  robe  are  seen  many 
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souls  of  purgatory,  who,  clinging  to  the  Mother  of  God,  await 
their  liberty.  This  picture  symbolizes  the  belief  of  the  four 
women,  and  the  cause  of  their  tears.  It  is  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  For  some  time  they  say  nothing,  strange  silence  to 
be  kept  by  women  !  At  last  the  mistress  of  the  house  ex- 
claims : 

—  But  how  she  suffered  !  what  painful  agony  !     If  you  had 
seen  her,  even  now  you  would  be  surprised.     Mother  Mary  can 
relate  to  you 

—  Her  body  must  have  suffered  a  great  deal  yesterday,  early 
in  the  morning  !  .   .  .  . 

—  And  what  did  the  physicians,  who  were  with  her  in  the 
last  hours,  say  about  her  sickness  ? 

—  Why.  Madame  Julien,  what  could  they  say  ?      But  the 
most  extraordinary  thing  is,  that  she  knew  Hector  perfectly, 
and  one  moment,  when  he  was  away  from  her  side,  the  sight 
was  enough  to  break  a  heart  of  stone.     During  her  last  hours 
she  knew  none  of  us,  except  him,  and  I  believe  it  was  because 
of  a  letter  she  had  dictated   to  him  a  little  before,  and  which 
gave  her  the  fearful  attack  of  convulsions  which  killed  her. 

—  Well,  I  think  if  she  made  such  motions,  and  seemed  so 
agitated,  it  was  because  she  could  not  speak. 

—  Indeed,  then  she  could  not  speak  ? 

—  Not  a  word. 

—  She  was  making  signs  more  than  twelve  hours. 

—  It  must  have  been  horrible  to  see  her  suffer. 

—  It  gave  pain,  but  no  fear.     If  you  could  have  seen  how 
beautiful   she  was  some  hours  before  dying  !     How  those  eyes, 
so  expressive,  shone  !    such  innocent  smiles  !  what  blessings  she 
cast  upon  us ay ! ay ! it  was  heart-rend- 
ing   

—  Here  is  Mother  Baume,  who  would  not  let  me  tell  an  un- 
truth, but  I  never  saw  such  gratitude  for  every  little  thing  that 
was  done  for  her,  that  other  persons  would  have  taken  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.     The  physicians  were  astonished. 
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— Will  not  Martha  feel  it  very  much 

She  who  put  the  question  pronounced  these  words  with  a  very 
soft  voice.  La  Baume  replied  in  the  same  tone  : 

—  Perhaps  it  will  cost  her  her  life  ....    Oh  !   on  removing 
the  corpse  this  morning,  there  was  a  scene  of  despair. 

—  And  the  young  man  ? 

—  Men  feel  in  another  way,  Mother  Mary.     He  has  been 
shut  up  in  this  room — the  same  in  which  Kegina  Tard  died — 
since  he  returned  from  accompanying  her  to  the  Cemetery. 

Let  us  leave  the  four  women  to  feel  in  their  own  way,  and 
see  how  feels  the  man  of  whom  they  have  just  spoken. 

"We  already  know  the  room  in  which  is  the  youth,  we  already 
know  that  it  receives  the  light  of  day  through  the  little  window 
at  which  appeared  the  face  of  the  man  who  caused  the  lamp  to 
fall  from  the  hands  of  Martha.  He  is  seated  beside  the  little 
table,  where  he  wrote  the  last  words  of  Regina  ;  he  has  her 
writing-desk  open,  and  some  papers  upon  it,  which  he  is  reading 
with  most  intense  eagerness. 

The  poor  bolster,  which  he  bought  for  the  widow,  is  rolled 
to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  the  cotton  dress  in  which  she  died,  lies 
upon  a  chair,  the  last  cap  which  she  wore  is  on  the  ground,  an 
earthen  pan  with  water,  which  served  to  wash  the  corpse,  beside 
the  abandoned  bed  ;  the  sheets  of  coarse,  but  clean,  white  mate- 
rial, are  thrown  into  a  corner.  Truly  the  spoils  of  death  are 

few,  but  imposing  ! Equal  is  the  condition  of  the  rich 

and  the  poor,  as  in  the  entrance  into  this  world,  so  in  the  exit 
therefrom.  We  were  going  to  wander  into  some  reflections  ; 
but  it  surprises  us  to  see  Hector  suddenly  rise,  his  eyes  full  of 
tears,  direct  his  steps  to  the  spot  where  the  cap  is  lying,  seize 
it  with  both  hands,  kiss  it,  and  in  it  stifle  the  sobs  which  reveal 
most  cruel  sorrow.  He  does  not  speak,  he  does  not  exasperate 
himself,  but  presses,  and  again  presses,  the  calico  cap,  puts  it 
into  his  breast,  waives  his  arms,  raising  them  to  heaven,  and 
breaks  out  into  a  new  torrent  of  tears.  He  looks  again  at  the 
bed,  steps  forward  to  kiss  the  bolster,  stops,  with  both  hands 
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wipes  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  sees  on  the  ground,  near  the 
sheets,  a  little  box  of  china,  broken  :  he  picks  it  up,  looks  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  takes  out  a  green  ribbon,  a  golden  piece  of 
ten  francs  of  the  ye'ar  181 .  .  . ,  and  a  little  paper  :  he  reads  it,  and 
again  his  countenance  saddens  with  tokens  of  desperation. 
Either  his  powers  fail  him,  or  he  is  going  to  burst  forth  into 
cries,  his  grief  is  cruel,  he  sits  down  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

He  is  paying  a  sacred  tribute,  with  the  tears  he  sheds  over 
the  few  papers  and  a  little  book  which  appears  a  diary  that  are 
on  the  table 

He  has  been  ten  minutes  overwhelmed,  with  his  forehead 
resting  on  the  papers,  now  he  rises,  now  kisses  those  sheets,  now 
takes  the  broken  box  and  cap  from  his  breast,  now  forms  the 
latter  into  a  little  bag.  puts  into  it  all  that  he  finds  in  the 
writing-desk,  takes  a  cord,  ties  up  those  things  with  extremest 
care,  compresses  the  bundle  into  the  smallest  possible  space, 
puts  it  into  his  bosom  between  the  shirt  and  his  skin,  buttons 
up  his  waistcoat,  and  rises,  sees  that  .the  light  of  the  sun  is 
about  to  depart,  and  begins  to  pace  up  and  down,  now  mutter- 
ing, now  groaning,  now  making  gestures  which  indicate  that  he 
is  talking  with  shadows,  with  the  dead,  with  G-od,  with  himself. 

He  had  passed  a  long  time  in  this  martyrdom,  when  some 
one  knocked  at  the  door  ....  It  was  Martha,  who,  with 
swelling  lip,  and  eyes  bloodshot  with  weeping,  threw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  Hector.  The  group  offered  to  the  view  represented 
the  sensibility  of  woman,  born  of  virtuous  affection,  and  the 
profound  fortitude  of  manly  resignation,  when  he  cannot  deny 
that  he  loved  what  he  has  lost. 

—  Come,  Martha,  come  .... 

—  Hector,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  one  thing. 

—  Sit  down. 

—  No,  let  us  go  out  from   hence,  it  is  night,  and  this  win- 
dow .... 

—  Open  the  door,  and  get  a  light,  I  am  going  to  close  it. 
Thence  they  passed  to  the  apartment  of  the  disfigured  mai- 
den of  the  Baron,  where  the  latter  said  : 
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—  Look,  Hector,  in  the  midst  of  the  grief  you  can  imagine 
is  afflicting  me,  I  have  one  thing  to  say  to  you,  which  I  have 
thought  of  much  before  revealing  to  you  ;  but  what  resource  is 
there  ?     It  is  fearful,  it  is  terrible,  and  must' be  done  this  night, 
before  it  is  too  late. 

—  What  is  it  ? 

—  I  heard  the  .... 

Mad.  Baume,  Mary  and  other  persons,  interrupted  the  reve- 
lation the  daughter  of  Bonhomme  was  going  to  make,  so  that 
our  curiosity  has  to  remain  ungratified. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 


IF  all  the  cemeteries  which  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
were  united  into  one,  they  would  form  a  Necropolis  so  vast,  that 
perchance  they  would  occupy  a  third  part  of  the  earth.  If  all 
the  bones  and  skulls  of  the  dead  from  the  beginning  of  death 
until  our  age  were  piled  up,  they  would  form  a  mountain  that 
would  hide  its  osseous  peak  in  the  skies,  worthy  ladder  of 
human  pride,  and  motive  for  compassion  in  the  eyes  of  God,  who 
seeing  it  would  pardon  our  haughty  debilities.  Then,  it  seems 
to  us,  that  being  so  gigantic,  it  would  make  a  greater  impres- 
sion on  the  imagination  of  those  who  live,  and  they  would  re- 
member their  end  in  a  more  impressive  manner  ;  but  perhaps 
not,  because  we  who  have  to  die  accustom  ourselves  to  every 
thing,  so  that  indeed  of  these. sad  spots  we  have  made  Elysiums 
of  pride,  museums  of  vanity,  charming  promenades,  which  we 
visit  as  curiosities,  without  calling  to  mind  in  our  rambles  the 
dust  and  worms  we  are  treading.  "What  is  there  that  man  does 
not  pervert  ?  What  is  there  he  does  not  turn  to  poison  ?  What 
is  there  he  does  not  deem  fit  to  provide  him  with  money  ?  The 
simplicity  of  Christianity  in  its  first  ages  recalls  even  now  to 
those  who  visit  the  Catacombs,  that  those  followers  of  the  veri- 
table spirit  of  the  Gospel  gathered  together  in  the  solitudes  of 
death  with  humility,  in  order  to  rise  glorious  at  the  sound  of 
the  last  trumpet,  which  shall  wake  them  from  their  long  sleep. 
But  we,  shall  we  be  able  to  present  ourselves  before  the  most 
humble  of  men,  issuing  from  mountains  of  marble  and  gold  ? 
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Who  visits  the  Pcre  Lackaise,  the  great  cemeteries  of  Lon- 
don, that  of  Florence,  Genoa,  that  of  Greenwood  at  New-York, 
majestic  although  in  its  infancy,  the  Laurel  Hill  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  same  state  of  existence,  and  others,  for  the  purpose 
of  thinking  seriously  on  his  end  ?  The  identity  of  the  remains 
can  be  seen  profitably  through  the  difference  of  the  mausoleums, 
and  the  equality  with  which  death  stamps  all  the  inhabitants  of 
its  privileged  earth. 

When  we  enter  this  city  of  monuments,  which  they  call 
P£re  Lachaise,  whose  area  is  of  80  arpents  of  land  or  more,  we 
distinguish  the  pride  of  men,  but  not  their  ashes.  What  dif- 
ference is  there  in  the  remains  which  are  inclosed  within  these 
sumptuous  graves  and  those  more  humble  ?  Tell  us,  Moliere, 
does  your  talent  distinguish  you  from  the  noble  Spaniard 
Aguado,  whose  bones  lie  in  a  pile  of  stone  ?  Tell  us,  Abelard, 
do  you  know  the  ashes  of  Heloise  ?  Ingenious  La  Fontaine, 
art  thou  distinct  from  the  ignorant  who  sleeps  at  thy  feet  ? 
Balzac,  whose  modest  tomb,  which  is  scarcely  one  at  all,  faces  a 
gigantic  pile,  knowest  thou  who  is  thy  companion  ?  Descartes, 
profound  philosopher,  of  what  brainless  being  would  the  bones 
occupy  your  place  ?  What  misery  is  that  of  man  !  But  thus  it 
is,  thus  men  will  have  it,  thus  it  will  ever  be  while  there  are  de- 
scendants of  the  arrogant  brickklayers  of  Babel.  Even  in  the 
cemeteries  there  are  fashions,  classes,  caprices,  novelty,  and 
foolish  ideas  ! 

To  the  South-west  of  the  City  of  Pleasures  there  is  another 
cemetery,  that  of  Vaugirard.  This  has  no  splendid  monu- 
ments, nor  bones  of  the  rich ;  it  seems  as  though  all  the  poor 
had  assigned  this  place  of  meeting,  either  put  to  the  blush  by 
the  arrogance  of  the  moneyed,  or  in  token  of  fraternity. 

Night  has  come  in  the  adjacent  village,  all  noise  has  ceased  : 
it  threatens  rain,  as  happens  in  Spring  ;  the  wind  is  strong,  al- 
though not  continuous,  but  in  gusts ;  it  does  not  lighten,  but 
there  is  heard  the  booming  of  the  distant  thunder  ;  it  is  driz- 
zling so  that  those  who  pass  along  the  road  become  wet  insensi- 
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bly  ;  within  a  couple  of  hours  the  world  will  imitate  the  silence 
of  the  dead. 

Thus  it  ought  to  be,  but  men  have  ever  overturned  the  plan 
of  Nature  :  at  those  hours  there  is  heard,  from  the  outskirts  of 
Paris,  a  roar  as  of  a  cataract,  or  as  of  waters  which  run  under 
bridges,  and,  wave  leaping  upon  wave  over  the  stones,  dispute 
for  the  precedence  in  their  passage  to  the  spot  where  they  will 
lose  themselves  in  the  quiet  stream.  This  confused  noise  issues 
from  the  saloons  where  the  gilded  race  are  dancing,  gambling, 
singing,  playing  music,  and  intoxicating  themselves  with  plea- 
sures. This  indistinct  echo  rises  in  the  air  from  the  cafes, 
taverns,  gambling  houses,  fanes  of  prostitution,  abominable  and 
mysterious  places,  where  man  roars  like  a  lion  in  love,  howls  like 
a  bloodthirsty  wolf  in  search  of  prey,  snorts  like  a  horse  tired  of 
running  over  the  pastures  of  his  appetites,  bellows  like  a  bull 
baited  by  his  own  fiery  impetuosity,  barks,  whines,  whistles, 
buzzes,  sings,  and  debases  himself,  degrading  the  image  of  God 
with  which  he  was  endowed,  and  seeking  to  convert  himself 
into  a  perishable  beast.  Oh  !  the  spectacle  of  the  nights  of 
the  great  cities,  seen  from  the  altitude  of  the  skies  by  the  light 
of  the  spheres,  must  be  terrible,  and  permit  us  to  say  that  per- 
haps will  oblige  the  spirits,  who  surround  the  throne  of  the 
Omnipotent,  to  cover  their  faces  with  their  wings,  and  accele- 
rate the  progress  of  the  cloud  in  which  the  Maker  rides  en- 
veloped, examining  in  august  silence  the  wonders  which  he 
.drew  forth  from  nothing. 

At  last  the  weather  clears,  the  stars  bubble  up,  there  is  no 
moon,  the  country  sleeps,  the  animals  sleep,  men  also  sleep, 
at  least  the  greater  part  of  them.  We  find  ourselves  on  foot 
beside  the  cemetery  of  Vaugirard.  From  the  first  of  the 
night,  the  man  who  has  care  of  the  chapel  has  issued,  suspi- 
cious, from  the  windows  of  the  sacristy,  to  look  at  the  streets 
formed  by  the  crosses  and  stones,  and  has  always  returned  to 
bed  on  the  couch  beneath  the  window  which  overlooks  all  this 
Field  of  Equality.  At  two  o'clock  he  was  almost  certain  he 
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heard  talking  within  the  palisades ;  but  he  undeceived  himself, 
hearing  a  cart  at  some  distance,  laid  down  the  gun,  which  till 
now  he  had  carried,  by  the  bolster,  and  after  waiting  in  expec- 
tation for  half  an  hour,  fell  asleep. 

He  certainly  had  not  deceived  himself;  for  by  the  scanty 
light  of  the  stars  we  seem  to  distinguish  a  form  as  of  a  man, 
who  seated  in  the  fork  of  a  leafy  willow,  is  watching  something, 
without  its  being  easy  to  discover  him. 

One  who  has  never  found  himself  in  a  similar  place  at  these 
hours,  can  form  no  conception  of  how  fearfully  sublime  it  is  to 
see  crosses,  heaps  of  earth  newly  piled,  stones  which  infuse 
cold  ;  every  trunk  seems  a  phantom ;  when  the  wind  agitates 
either  tree,  bush,  or  plant,  one  fancies  he  sees  the  interred  mov- 
ing towards  him,  losing  their  shadows  in  the  earth,  appearing 
again,  making  themselves  gigantic,  undulating  like  reptiles  on 
the  surface  of  the  grass.  How  often  is  one's  breath  suspended  ! 
How  many  other  times  is  it  not  impossible  to  swallow,  thinking 
we  may  be  heard  and  surprised  by  the  vaporous  shadows  which 
dance  around  the  lugubrious  place  !  The  respect,  or  as  it  were 
fear,  infused  by  the  dead,  is  a  proof  of  our  immortality ! 

What  must  not  he  feel  elevated  in  the  weeping  willow,  the 
long  delicate  twigs  of  which  are  waving  at  his  feet,  murmuring 
plaintive  cries  !  At  one  time  the  dead  seem  to  him  to  be  weep- 
ing, at  another  the  ground  to  be  sending  forth  flames,  his  hair 
stands  on  end  ;  then  he  is  made  to  tremble  by  a  blue  light 
which  rises  from  the  ground  near  him,  and  which  with  majestic 
movement  passes  between  the  restless  chevelure  of  the  tree  he 
occupies,  directing  itself  towards  him  ;  now  all  is  dark,  and  he 
seeks  light,  and  the  more  he  fatigues  himself  in  trying  to  dis- 
tinguish some  sign  of  life,  the  more  obscured  is  his  vision. 
What  anguish  does  he  not  suffer  !  The  humidity  of  the  night, 
the  water  and  moisture  wept  by  the  sharp-pointed  leaves  of  the 
tree,  do  not  wet  him  so  much  as  his  cold  sweat !  .If  he  had 
now  again  to  put  into  execution  that  which  he  has  done,  he  would 
not  find  powers  in  his  heart  to  carry  it  into  effect.  And  that 
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while  yet  he  knows  not  what  has  to  pass  !  .  .  .  .  For  some 
minutes  all  movement  has  ceased,  when  suddenly  he  hears  the 
flapping  of  the  wings  of  an  owl,  which  is  fluttering  about  near 
him.  and  which  goes  away  and  soars  up  to  the  modest  cupola  of 
the  little  chapel.  To  remove  from  himself  the  lugubrious  ideas 
which  surround  him  like  an  atmosphere,  he  instinctively  follows 
the  bird  of  sinister  life,  and  perceives  a  little  window  on  the 
back  of  the  church,  whence  is  issuing  the  dim  light  of  the 
lamp  which  burns  beside  the  altar.  How  certain  is  it  that  in 
material  darkness,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  soul,  the  spirits  are 
raised  only  by  meeting  with  light !  Religion,  whatever  may  be 
said  by  imbruted  unbelievers,  consoles  with  symbols,  and  re- 
ality. Now  already  he  breathes  more  freely,  now  feels  as 
though  he  had  a  companion,  now  he  can  talk  ....  he  looks 
intently  at  the  window  ....  the  o.wl  describes  semicircles  in 
the  air,  flattered  by  the  light  moves  backwards  and  forwards 
around  the  windows  .  ^.  .  .  now  it  is  fluttering  in  the  nave 
of  the  temple  ....  he  who  is  in  the  willow  is  expecting  to  see 
it  come  out  again  ....  the  light  disappears  !  .  .  .  .  What  an 
unlucky  chance  !  of  even  that  short  consolation  he  has  been  de- 
prived, by  the  animal  who  is  relishing  the  oil  of  the  lamps  of 
faith  !  .  .  .  . 

He  will  be  lamenting,  without  doubt,  the  loss  of  a  compan- 
ion whose  finding  he  owed  to  the  surprise  caused  him  by  the 
flitting  of  the  luckless  bird  ;  but  he  could  not  even  complain. 

There  is  heard  on  the  opposite  side,  where  the  fence  is  low, 
a  deep  sound  as  of  one  who  is  letting  himself  down  gently,  and 
a  prolonged  breathing  ....  He  looks  toward  the  spot  whither 
his  ears  direct  him,  he  sees  nothing,  the  precinct  is  dark  as  the 
wings  of  Death  who  reigns  in  it.  There  is  heard  another  blow 
as  of  falling  ....  the  cemetery  anew  remains  in  silence.  His 
heart  palpitates,  not  with  fear,  but  with  anxiety,  his  temples 
throb,  there  is  a  rumbling  in  his  ears,  he  loses  his  equilibrium, 
he  is  going  to  fall,  he  supports  himself  on  the  branch  in  front 
which  forms  the  fork,  and  remains  as  though  beside  himself.  .  .  . 
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During  this  passing  lethargy,  two  forms  are  crossing  the 
lateral  walks  of  cypress,  with  steps  almost  imperceptible,  they 
are  approaching  the  bulky  willow,  whisper  some  monosyllables, 
they  are  creeping  along  under  the  fence,  now  they  are  within  pistol 
shot  ....  he  of  the  tree  has  recovered  the  use  of  his  senses  .... 

With  voice  mysteriously  whispered  one  of  them  says  : 

—  Are  you  certain  it  is  at  the  foot  of  this  weeping  willow  ? 

—  Wait  ....   let  me  collect  my  ideas  ....   Yes.  this  is 
the  place  ....  look  at  this  cross,  three  paces  to  the  left,  look- 
ing towards  the  fence,  she  is  interred  .... 

—  Very  well !   lay  the  sack  on  the  ground.     Is  the  grave 
very  deep  ? 

—  Hardly  four  feet  .... 

—  Mount  the  spade  and  the  pick-axe.  Give  me  the  pick-axe. 
Have  you  got  the  India-rubber  cases  ? 

—  Every  thing  is  ready. 

—  Very  good  !   the  dark  lantern  and  cloak  to  explore  the 
removed  earth. 

—  Here  it  is. 

—  You  have  told  me  that  the  sexton  sleeps  in  this  chapel. 

—  Yes,  sir. 

—  Look  towards  it  while  I  examine  ....  Well !  this  is 
the  place 

The  violators  of  the  sanctuary  of  peace  began  their  work 
with  unequalled  dexterit}'.  The  instruments  they  used  made 
so  little  noise,  covered  with  India-rubber  cases,  that  the  rustling 
of  the  leaves  of  the  trees  stifled  that  hasty  stubbing  up  of  the 
ground,  and  their  breathing.  He  of  the  willow  desired  to  hear, 
to  see,  to  investigate  what  intention  they  bore,  wherefore  he 
had  to  make  himself  superior  to  himself,  and  from  the  eight 
feet  of  elevation  in  which  he  found  himself,  to  command  a  scene 
as  strange  as  it  was  imposing.  He  stifled  therefore  even  his 
breathing. 

It  must  have  been  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  fifteen 
minutes  were  enough  to  show  on  one  side  and  the  other,  two 
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heaps  of  earth  :  four  more  shovels  full,  and  then  was  heard  the 
hollow  sounding  of  the  coffin,  which  replied  like  a  voice  from 
the  other  world,  to  him  who  knocked  with  strokes  of  the 
pick-axe. 

—  It  is  here  already 

In  that  moment  two  or  three  meteors,'  issuing  from  the 
grave,  pallidly  illuminated  the  place.  The  elevated  one  was 
just  going  to  utter  a  cry  ;  his  lips  were  open ;  then  sounded 
in  his  throat  the  breath  of  the  exclamation  of  horror  ;  .  .  .  . 
but  he  put  both  hands  on  his  mouth,  and  the  voice  remained 
stifled  in  his  agonized  breast. 

—  Where  is  the  dumb  auger  to  raise  the  piece  which  co- 
vers the  head  1 

—  Here. 

—  Are  these  the  feet  ? 

—  No,  it  is  the  broadest  part. 

He  who  had  just  spoken  set  himself  upon  his  knees  upon 
the  damp  coffin,  rested  the  point  of  the  instrument  upon  it,  and 
the  handle  in  his  breast,  and  began  to  turn  the  heft  of  steel, 
causing  the  spiral  perforator  to  revolve  with  prodigious  ve- 
locity. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  read  the  Reports  of  the  Tri- 
bunals and  celebrated  trials  of  this  age,  and  the  feats  of  famous 
robbers,  will  know  that  the  instrument  used  at  this  moment  by 
the  unknown  body-snatcher — to  use  a  term  familiar  enough  in 
England  some  fifteen  years  ago — is  as  useful  in  such  circum- 
stances as  it  is  silent  and  facile  in  operation ;  but  in  spite  of 
ourselves  we  are  obliged  to  interrupt  the  details  of  the  opera- 
tion ;  we  must  leave  in  silence  the  breath  which  is  being  stifled 
in  the  pit ;  we  must  pass  over  the  watching  of  the  companion ; 
we  must  not  mention  what  is  being  thought  by  him  of  the  wil- 
low, because  ....  because  we  observe  some  movements  in  the 
actors  of  the  scene,  we  see  shining  in  their  hands  other  steel 
than  that  employed  in  the  attainment  of  their  object ;  we  see 
that  both  are  filling  with  their  bodies  the  cavity  of  the  grave  ; 
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we  see  that  they  arrange  the  sack  between  the  two  ;  we  see 

that  they  have  a  cloak  on  the  superficies  of  the  hole 

What  is  it?  He  of  the  tree  remained  quiet;  in  the  cemetery 
there  are  only  the  dead  ;  the  light  of  heaven  is  scarce  ;  that  of 
the  chapel  died  between  the  crooked  beak  of  the  owl  .... 
we  fix  our  sight  upon  the  church  ....  there  is  the  cause  of 
alarm 

In  effect,  half  stooping  down  and  taking  large  strides,  as  a 
person  who  has  all  the  place  at  his  fingers'  ends,  is  distinguished 
the  robust  sexton,  watching  over  those  whom  he  himself  had 
already  watched  over  on  their  entrance  into  eternity  ;  who  with 
his  gun  extended  in  his  right  arm,  imitating  the  sportsman 
who  has  had  a  view  of  the  game,  passes  like  a  phantom  from 
one  cypress  to  another,  in  the  centre  walk,  looking  on  both 
sides,  holding  his  breath,  seizing  the  stock  of  his  gun,  bending 
down  his  head  and  body,  then  taking  some  steps. 

How  imposing  is  the  shadow  of  this  man  in  this  place  !  He 
seems  like  the  ghost  of  a  highway  robber,  who  even  after  death 
practises  wickedness  in  punishment  for  his  enormous  crimes. 

He  has  already  turned  round  the  last  cypress  ;  he  is  going  to 

begin  his  rounds  on  the  side  where  the  willow  is He 

who  now  for  five  hours  has  been  in  the  fork  shudders,  fears,  is 
oppressed Can  he  be  afraid  ?  According  to  appear- 
ances he  is  not  afraid  for  himself,  but  for  those  who  arc  at  his 
feet.  Does  he  perchance  wish  to  see  what  they  are  doing  with 
the  body  they  are  seeking ;  and  docs  his  frustrated  curiosity 
grow  impatient  ?  Or  does  he  wish,  by  chance,  to  punish  them 
himself,  and  docs  he  wax  indignant  that  any  other  can  avenge 
the  buried,  robbing  him  in  this  manner  of  the  glory  of  paying 
a  tribute  which  he  feels  incumbent  upon  him  ?  Will  it  be 
that?  .... 

The  guardian  of  those  who  had  been,  passes  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  goes  on  insensibly  approaching  the  excavation  which 

serves  as  the  abode  of  one  dead  and  two  living Between 

the  two  heaps  of  earth  newly  removed,  there  appears  the  head 
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of  one  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  sacrilege,  and  plunges  down 
again  ....  Crac !  .  .  .  .  crac !!....  The  coffin  of  the 
interred  one  cracks  twice  ;  the  wind  blows  strongly  at  that  mo- 
ment ....  the  trees  and  plants  moan  ....  the  sexton 
stops,  looks  towards  the  side  opposite  the  willow,  for  the  echo 
has  repeated  the  crac  !  .  .  .  .  crac !!....  imitating  the  sound 
of  a  branch  breaking  off ....  The  gust  of  wind  passed,  silence 
follows  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  he  of  the  gun  recovers  his 
presence  of  mind,  which  failed  him  in  the  moment  of  the  crac  ! 
....  and  he  says  to  himself,  although  in  a  voice  extraordinarily 
soft : 

—  This  crack  seems  to  be  of  wood  and  was  close  by  :  perhaps 
this  willow  .... 

He  who  was  in  it  trembled,  and  agitated  by  his  trembling 
the  noisy  chevelure  of  the  weeper  ....  Two  minutes  afterwards 
the  guard  passed  below  him,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
the  newly-opened  grave. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  will  have  transpired  since  what  we 
have  just  related.  Fifteen  minutes,  how  mortal !  but  audaces 
fortuna  juvat :  those  of  the  sacrilegious  theft  begin  their  ope- 
ration anew.  One  is  outside  the  grave  ;  the  other  says  : 

—  It  was  wrong  to  set  ourselves  upon  it,  but  it  has  served 
to  remove  the  circle  ....  It  is  necessary  to  know  if  the  corpse 
has  suffered.     Give  me  the  half  moon. 

The  elevated  one  had  life  only  in  his  ears ;  the  rest  of  his 
body,  by  force  of  his  trembling,  was  insensible.  A  deep  sound 
was  heard  as  of  a  thing  raw  and  bony,  which  had  just  ceded  to 
the  pressure  of  a  cutting  instrument. 

—  Gather  every  thing  up. 

—  Every  thing  is  in  the  sack. 

—  The  India-rubber  pouch. 

—  Within  here. 

For  a  while  silence  reigned,  in  which  not  a  word  was  spoken  ; 
he  who  was  watching  attempted  to  descend  from  the  willow;  as 
he  was  going  to  raise  his  numbed  leg  he  heard  footsteps  .... 
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—  Sacrilegious  robbers  !  .  .  .  .  — exclaimed  he,  with  a  voice  as 
of  the  other  -world — -what  are  you  doing  ?     It  is  my  mother  ! ! ! 
A  flash  was  seen  in  the  door  of  the  sacristy  ....  there  was 
heard  the 

Pah  III 

tah III.  .  .  .of  a  gun  ....  the  cypresses 
waved  ;  some  men  were  running ;  there  was  seen  a  shaking  of  the 
willow  .... 

Pah !!! 

tah !!!....  another  fire  .... 

tah !!!....  re- 
peated the  solitary  echo  .  .  . 
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